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AuTHMts of what 18 intended to be (like the present 
Tolumrs) light reading, are sometimes tempts to make 
prefatory acknowledgments that illness and other de- 
pressing eircumstances have attended the progress of 
their work. I doub( the policy of this plan either in 
propitiating the critic or in interesting the public. It is 
very questionable whether the state of mind or body in- 
fluences the pen when it is able to move at all. Many 
a farce has been composed in moods of hypochondria, 
and the deepest tragedies have often been the produc- 
tions of the merriest fellows. But even admitting the 
contrary of my theorems, the captious reader is too 
fond of his privilege of finding faults, to receive a warn- 
ing that he is to meet with them at every turn ; while 
the most tolerant must be prejudiced against an effort to 
amuse, prefaced by a desponding face or a suit of 
mourning. The better way is, surely, to let readers be 
cheerful and contented while they may. On this prin- 
ciple, i hope mine will believe that the following pages 
were written in high health, high fortune, and high 
spirits. With a friendly few, who may find reason to 
imagine the contrary, I have little fear of its doing any 
mischief. , 

A portion of the sketches, and one of the tales, con- 
tained in this melange, have been reprinted from period- 
ical works ; and for another of the stories I am chiefly 
indebted to an original French manuscript. The anec- 
dote entitled the Tea-pot Gentleman, was communi- 
cated to a popular actor, and introduced by him mto one 
of his entertainments in a garbled form, but has never 
A 2 
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before appeared in print. The remainder of the matter, 
forming about three-fourths of the whole, has been 
written many months, and the book was intended to ap- 
pear early in the present season. This is stated merely 
to obviate the reproach, of carelessly hurrying another 
novel, of more extended design, but by no means of 
niore pretension, than those I have hitherto written, and 
which t hope to oiTer to the pubKcbefore the end of the 
present year. . ' 

Though not matter of much interest, the public might 
be amused at the various debates to which the titU of a 
new book gives rise, land surprised to learn that the first 
page is most commonly the last written. In the present 
case, I must frankly confess, that after sundry harassing 
efforts to hit upon a name which might tell unpresummgly 
(as all titlepages should) the nature of the book it 
ushered into the world, I have given up that part of my 
task, in something very like despair, leaving it entirely 
to my enterprising and experienced publisher, and giving 
him carte blcmche^ which I trust will be filled up to the 
public taste. 



Brussehy 1829. 
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A BONE TO PICK; 

A TALE OF IRISH REVENGE. 



All who have studied the Irish character must have 
remarked, among its most ohvieus qualities, humour and 
revenge. A wild mixture of these two incongruous attri- 
butes is very common. We often see the deadly passion 
tempered by traits of that national jocularity, which has been 
pronounced to be " in conversation better than wit ;" but 
which gives a more bitter flavour to the cup of misery, filled 
for the object of vindictive pursuit. Numberless instances 
i might be cited— but I shall be satisfied with recording one. 
I There is, ni the diction of Ireland, as may be expected, 
I and particularly in that of the remoter provinces, a coarse, 
f but powerful, phraseology, not -entirely confined to the lower 
orders, but garnishing llie conversation of the gentry them- 
selves, with a pungency too strong for the palate of refine- 
ment. Still it does not revolt us much in the sphere where 
we find it ; for nothing is overpoweringly disagreeable but 
what is unnatural. The breadth of an Irish brogue cannot 
be, I should think, half so unpleasing to English ears, as 
the narrowness of Irish prejudice must be grating to English 
feeling. I'he man who, not ashamed of his country, 
honestly flounders on in all the errors of idiom and pronun- 
ciation, who declares, he ^< will be drowned, while nobody 
ihall save him^" is, I know, and I wish all my countrymen 
knew it, infinitely more honoured out of Ireland, than tho 
king's English-clipping renegade, whose loudest and basest 
boast is, that he despises the land of his birth. 

In the colloquial familiarities of Irish intercourse, many 
proverbial and, idiomatic phrases are used, unknown else- 
where. Some of this conversational coin is, however, in 
general circulation. Every o«e knows, that " having a crow 
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to plack with . you,'^ means, having a reproach to make io 
you : '< picking a hole in one's coat," implies finding fault, 
et cetera. Now, <* giving one a bone to pick," means, by 
moral analogy, throwing out some hint, or stating some fact 
of harsh and agitating tendency, which the mind, may gnaw 
without being nourished — a file that corrodes the teeth which 
bite at it. The vengeance that strikes at the heart, and is 
smothered in its victim's blood, is hot half so deadly or so 
desperate as this. But I have yet a good deaJ to say» before 
I come to the illustration of my subject. 

It is now several years since, by circumstances of no im- 
portance here, 1 was invited to dine one day with the Bar 
Club, in an Irish assize town, in one of the southern cir- 
cuits. As barristers wish to be sometimes exclusive, they 
are glad to escape from the almost continual masquerade of 
their public life, and at their circuit dinners they admit do 
strangers, (except under peculiar circumstances) ; but, 
throwing on with the Toga the multitude of sins it covers, 
they shine forth the most sociable, most cordial, and the wit- 
tiest of all assemblies. I was very young at the time in 
question ; and the brilliant conversation which I listenecl to, 
the flashes of merriment, the. classical allusions, the anec- 
dotes, the repartees, and the puns, altogether made an im- 
pression never to be effaced. I have seen a good deal, since 
that day, of celebrated scholars, writers, and wits; but, 
whether it is the effect of early impression, or the real fact, 
I think every afler-display of intellectual variety, which I have 
witnessed since that one, has been fade and inferior in com- 
parison with it. 

Some time aAer the cloth was removed, and while the 
bottle was going its cheerful rounds, every bumper smaeking 
more freshly, from the fun with which it was flavoured, the 
door of the room slowly opened, and a man entered and 
stopped, cautiously holding the. handle, neither advancing as 
if he had a right to come farther, nor showing any exact evi- 
dence of his confessing himself an intruder. Bis whole atti- 
tude spoke a mixture of confidence and doubt, the latter pre- 
dominating; and he clearly paused for an invitation to 
advance. He gave me the impression of a g^est who migh^ 
have been expected without being bidden— one timidly act- 
ing und^r that most mortifying of privileges, a general in- 
vUatian, 

As I sat opposite the door, I could fully remark the figure 
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and physiognomy of this new comer ; and time enough was 
given me for observation, in consequence of the little a(- 
i tention he seemed to excite in those of the party, who, siting 
I at my side of the table, must have deen him as well as 1 di(K 
The president, whose talents have long since been promoted 
io a seat of more dignity, was in the act of spinning out 
I* a story of excellent texture, the web of which was so cun* 
ningly woven, and so dexterously coloured, as strongly to 
excite the audience, and make them the more indifferent to 
I the stranger's interruption, or 4nirunon^ as 1 must cftll it*. 
I But he bore in his whole aspect evidence of a still better 
I reason for their indifference. He was poor! — a poverty, 
I however, that was clearly* that of a gentleman. His look 
showed none of the hereditary meanness which walks hand 
i in hand with the wretchedhess of the lower classes of Irish. 
\ His black coat was quite threadbare, and its fashion of some 
! years standing ; but it fitted him, and did not hang loosely 
I on the wearer, hke an ill-cut but not-to-be^mistaken badge 
I of beggary. His other garments, worn and faded as they 
I were, did equal credit to his tailor, for they showed to 
all possible advantage all that was good in the remnant of a 
once muscular and manly form. The visible verge of the 
stranger's linen whs clean, but bearing the tinge of Time's 
or Jealousy's jaundiced eye : the frill was pUffed out into a 
display, which seemed less for ostentation than the conve- 
nience of covering the .time-worn edges of the flowered vest ; 
and the cravat, of the same citron hue, was tied in a profuse 
expenditure of ^^ bows and ends," according to the plethoric 
taste of the last century, which may still be observed in the 
old dandies who carry their old fashions into this. The scanty 
remains of the stranger's hair were frizzed and dressed, and 
the scalp and forehead thickly larded with a paste of poma- 
tum and powder, which covered the baldness, but could not 
conceal it, and placed the deformity of affectation upon the 
gracefulness of age. The hard and sun- burnt hat, held in 
one hand, was profusely powdered at the inside of the crown 
and leaf, but no more able than the cranium it whilom 
covered to throw dust in the eyes of the observers, as to its 
actual '^ age and quality." A gold-headed cane dangled by 
a string from the wrist of the other ungloved hand, which 
Splayed more than one nng of ancient workmanship, that 
seemed to suit the long and well-formed fingers. ' An eye- 
giaas showed itself full three-quarters out from between the 
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lower buttons of tbe veBt» and a black ribbon fastened it round 
the neck. 

The face of this reduced gentlman told a long story, I 
thought^ of anxiety, and pride, and suffering. The features 
Were of the common stamp of Irish provincial gentility — 
intelligent marked, and somewhat coarse : but the whole 
expression was softened down into an air of weather-beaten 
composure ; not as if a sudden blow of fate had marked the 
countenance with wo, but as if time and care had been 
long chiselling it together, in lines more numerous than deep. 
A multitude of wrinkles covered the forehead and 6heeks ; 
the mOuth was drawn downward, and a deep frown more 
deeply shadowed the naturally sunken eyes. I well know 
that a Aer- knowledge of events often deceives us into the 
belief that we have traced character at first sight ; but I can* 
not help thinking I read in this face, on this first and last 
time of my beholding it, the tale of lingering and gradual 
disappointment by which it had been furrowed. 

As soon as tbe president had finished his story and the 
hearty laugh which followed it had nearly subsided, he turned 
to the visiter, and exclaimed — 

^* Aha, Mr. M'lionan, you are there ! — come in, come in, 
welcome ! We are glad to see you — come in, and sit down, 
and take a glass of wine." 

On this invitation, unaccompariied as it was by any move- 
ment of consideration or ceremony on the part of the president 
or his fiiends, the permilted rather than the invited guest came 
in-— to receive on sufferance the civility so proffered. He sat 
down at the end of the table on the left hand of tbe vice- 
president, who was ex officio the youngest member of the 
club ; and, without laying down his bat, or being asked to 
put it aside, he drank his bumper or two of claret, bowing 
«old and, I thought, proud acknowledgments to the nods 
and " your healths" that were flung at him. Nobody seemed 
to think it necessary to pay him any attention beyond that ; 
and the conversation went on without any interruption, ex- 
cept one, at which 1 could not help being struck with some 
surprise. Following the example of the president, all the 
oompany (myself excepted) simultaneously put their hands 
into their pockets, and pulled forth their note-cases, or 
purses, or a single note or two, lying loosely for the occasion, 
as it were ; and the vice-presidenti taking a bottle-waster in 
his hand, left bis seat, and walked round the table, going sue- 
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cessively to each person, beginoin^ with tde president, tnd 
receifing each intlividual donation, to which he added his 
own. As he came near me, I prepared to add mine to the 
rest ; but one of the gentlemen next to me put his hand oil 
thj arifi, and prevented mj intention, saying— 

^^No, no, don't attempt that; you would desperately 
voi^nd our poor pensioner's feelings, tt is quite a profea* 
9ional affair : he is not exactly a mendicant, but is, rather, 
receiving, by small instalments, the return of large advances 
made to the brethren of the robe. Take no notice of this, 
and I will explain it all to you another time.*' 

Taking the hint, I made no offer of contribution, and I 
avoided as much as I could any expression of wonderment 
or curiosity. The vice-president, when he had onade his 
gathering, folded up the notes, which I could see were 
chiefly those of the lowest sums in circulation, single pounds 
or guineas ; but one or two caught my eye of five times that 
amount. He then politely handed the packet to the visiter, 
who immediately rose, made a gentlemanly bow to the presi* 
dent, and several similar inclinatioi^s of the bead to the rest 
of the company. *^ Good evening, Mr. M'Ronan !" sound- 
ed from every voice ; but no one moved, until I, somewhat 
indiscreetly, rose from' my seat — but I was very young, and 
had not learned the decorum of smothering one's feelings, 
even at the certainty of wounding another's ; and I could not 
help a blush of mingled shame and pity rising on my cheek 
when I saw the indifference with which the party witnessed 
the look of humiliation and proud sorrow that came from 
that careworn face, as it withdrew from the room. 

I took the earliest opportunity — indeed it was that very 
evening — to request the promised explanation from my 
neighbour ; and he gave me the following sketch of the 
causes of the reduced gentleman's situation and circum- 
stances. 

Phelim M'Ronan, of Ronanstown, Esq., was, for aught 
he knew to the contrary, the father of the gentleman who 
had so much excited my attention. We must go bade 
almost half way into the last century, to ^gure to our minds 
the bearing and character of an Irish squire, such as Mr. 
Phelim M^Ronan undoubtedly was ; and having let our 
minds fix themselves there, I will leave to the individual 
imaginations of my readers all the details of appearance and 
manners appertaining to this personage. In fact, I never 
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tew as mucii is his picture ; nor was my informant able U^ 

B've me any particulars of his general conduct and habits^ 
is information was confined to nearly one trait of character, 
one fact, one phrase almost ; but, from that scanty hint, I 
think I have formed a very tolerable notion of Squire 
li*Ronan*8 person, dispositioUf and manners, with the sa* 
f acity expected from the. Grecian of old, to whom a single 
brick was bfiered, as a specimen of the house he was about 
to purchase. I imagfine him, then, tall, gaunt, phlegmatic« 
and unamiable — looking harsh things, even when he did not 
say them, and seldom saying them, only because he thought 
ha could look them more harshly ; but when he did say 
them, giving a bitter and biting emphasis to every syllable, 
that left the listener no chance of escape from his severity. 

Of his wife 1 have still fewer materials for a sketch. But 
I figure her to myself a passionate, yet strong-minded woman, 
liable to be agitated to the very depths of feeling by a sar- 
casm ; and having wherewith in her heart to return it more 
bitterly— tipped with gall, as it were, like an arrow shot back 
to one^s enemy with new poison on its barb. 

These form a brace of unprepossessing characters, and are 
not very flattering fipecimens of Irish life. But there is a 
great deal of what is Irish in them, notwithstanding ; and 
had 1 been able to have filled up each meagre sketch, with 
the many redeen\ing merits so profusely springing in the 
same soil — the generosity, the courage, the warm-hearted' 
ness, and the indigenous humour, that runs over the whole 
surface of the national character — the squire and his lady 
would, no doubt, appear much less repulsive than, I fear, 
they now must to my readers, as well as myself. 1 have 
borne hard upon them, 1 confess : and, aAer all, I form my 
judgment but on one phrtue recorded of the man ; and 1 
paint the woman only from her one solitary repetition of it, 
as if I had judged of the extent and formation of a cavern 
from the echo it sent back to a single sound. That impor- 
tant phrase was, ^^ And there, my darling, is a bone to 
pick!'* 

Such was invariably Phelim M'Ronan's short and pithy 
winding-up to the matrimonial squabbles which arose at 
times between him and ^Mhe mistbress ;" such the simple 
letort with which he replied to many a volley of hot-head- 
ed and warm-hearted intemperance in word and gesture. 
Whenever his ^^ darling Nelly" assailed him with a terieat 
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of abuse, in the violent paroxysms to ^ich he loved to woifc 
her up, he used quietly to listen, with a smile of true sardonic 
twist upon his lips ; and then, leisurely taking out his snuff* 
box, and tapping it, and opening it, and taking an ample 
pinchy and returning the box to his waistcoat pocket, he 
would utter some half-expressed sneer, some irritating equi« 
vocation, or sarcastic hint, and adding to it the never-failing 
refrain^ *^ and there, now, my darling Nelly, is a bone to 
pick," — he would stalk out of the room, gently closing the 
door. 

^^ Oh that he had but banged it after him ! that he had 
but sworn an oath or two ! that he had but stormed, or 
fumed, or grown red, or pale !->-any thing, in short, but have 
shown that coldblooded command of himself!'* would the 
poor ^* misthress," no doubt, exclaim to herself, when left 
to gnaw the bone thus flung to her. And then, as she got 
cool and calm herself, and the servants and neighbours re- 
marked how soon she recovered from her bursts of passion, 
and she smiled on and fondled ^^ Phelim Aroon,'' or ^* Phe* 
fim Avich," or ^< Phelim Alanna," or Phelim with any othe^ 
epithet of endearment, every one wondered how she coqld 
so quickly shake off the fit ; and she was universally pro- 
nounced to be a most forgiving wife, and ^^ the very sowl of 
a kind hearted crathur.^* 

But these shallow observers were all wrong, and the cha- 
racter of Mrs. M'Ronan was much too deep for their fathom- 
ing. For never did a more desperate or deadly spirit of 
revenge lurk under the semblance of good nature and for- 
giveness. At what period this dark passion arose, how it 
was fostered, or when it was fully developed in her mind, it 
is not possible even to guess. Nor can conjecture penetrate 
the mystery of thoughts and feelings which is put into fer- 
mentation, and at last isiettled into decision. We may not 
trace the woi-kingrs of every diabolical suggestion which rose, 
self engendered, in the mind of this woman. How often 
did she plan her scheme of revenge ? What were the means 
first thought of, how canvassed, how long considered ? Was 
the poison ever bought or mixed, the knifb whetted and con- 
cealed-— ;the bravo tampered with or hired ? Has consciencci 
or cowardipe, or woman*s soflness caused the dose to be 
destroyed, or the weapon cast aside ? Heaven alone can 
tell — for the criminal carried her sec^rets with her to the 
grave; and it wa^ only on its very verge that she compassed 
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the execotioB of her fiend-like purpose— different, indeed^ 
from the vulgar modes of veBgeance glanced at above, and, 
pb ! how much mpre effective to agonize the heart to which 
It dagger's Arust had been mercy ! 

Every human being has his ruling passion and particular 
]H*ejudice9 independent of the individual traits of disposition 
which distinguish him from hisfellows. Phelim M'Ronan'9 

Eisswn was love for his children ; his prejudice, family pride, 
e had two sobs, born in the two first years of his marriage 
with Miss Ellinor O'SuUivan, the '' darling Nelly'* of my 
•tory ; and the^e boys were worthy i^cions of the family treos 
firom the grail of which they sprung. M*Ronan of Ronans-* 
town, was a name and title as old as any in the province ; 
$nd '^O'Suilivan of the Brakes" spoke, in its very sound, an 
antiquity and nobleness which wanted no confirmation fW)ni 
the herald's office. It was hard to say which family was 
the more ancient, or the more distinguished in all the cha- 
racteristics that give honour to a race. M*Ronan felt his 
blood to be at once thick and pure, and it seemed to tingle 
in his veins like liquid amber. He was convinced, at any 
rate, that it was not like the blood of almost any one else, 
and he paused long before be would consent to let it join 
in the current of even that of O^SuHivan. But, after mature 
consideration, he made the match which head and heart, in-^ 
terest and inclination, seemed so fully to justify; and as his 
children were successively presented to him, he glowed with 
proud conviction of continuing unsullied and perfect, what 
ought to have been, if it was not, ''a race of kings..*' 

But the M'Ronans and O'Sullivans, though no longer 
monarcbs, had a large portion of honorary sovereignty at* 
tached to them. The first of these families, which is more 
particularly our concern, had rights of prescription almost 
4M)uat to those of law. Their thousands of acres of moun- 
tain and bog were peopled by a fine, hardy, devoted tenantry, 
who voluntarily yielded privileges of feudality which the statute 
book no longer recognised, and Phelim M'Ronan wanted 
little to persuade him that be was himself as much a prince 
as were his numerous recorded ancestors, who ruled for 
many a century of by-gone glory, over the district of which 
be still retained a portion. Nothing, in short, could exceed 
bis arrogance of spirit, and it was rather liieghtened than 
softened by the unbounded affection for his offspring, which 
10 a mind so harsh and haughty, were more likely to be mere 
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instinct than constitutional tenderness. He looked on his two 
boys, Remrny and Patrick, with a fierce delight, that was 
compounded as much of pride as of love : but, be the ele- 
ments of his attachment to them what they might, it toaa an . 
attachment of almost unparalleled force. I am not able to 
say in what proportion Mrs. M'llonan sympathized with her 
husband's feehngs on this point. She might have loved her 
f^hildren in their infancy— she might have been proud of 
them in their boyhood — she might have indulged in visions 
«of their full-grown prosperity — let us hope she did ! for a 
mother without such feelings is little less than a monster, and 
I would fain believe such out of nature. But whatever her 
fihare in those sentiments might once have been, the time 
came when they all withered before the blight which swept 
across her heart ; and they perished in the shade of the Upasr 
x>f Revenge which her husband's persecuting insolence had 
engendered. In the very hour of death, ehe sacrificed at 
this shrine of demoniac passion not only the whole earthly 
happiness of the father, but all the worldly prospects of the 
sons. 

An illness of long standing, which gave her time for 
ample preparation, brou^^ht Mrs. M'Ronan to death's door ; 
and on the very last day of her existence, at the very latest 
hour, indeed, havings ascertained from her physician that re- 
covery WHS impossible^ and her final moment at hand, she 
called her husband from an inner room, where he waited in 
anxiety and agitation, and she summoned him to her bedside. 
Mr. M'Ronan was attached to his Wife. He had married 
her from liking as well as from interest. He had gone 
through life with her, as cordially and contentedly as he had 
looked to do when he chose her '^ for better for worse ;" and 
he saw the parting moment now at hand, with full as much 
grief, and much more emotion, than he thought such an 
event could excite in hitn. He approached the deathbed cau- 
tiously, and with a kind expression on his sorrowing face. 
The doctor, who stood at the open door of the inner room, 
was witness to the scene ; and not intending any violation 
of confidence in hearing what passed, he did not scruple to 
mention it afterwards when Mr. M'Ronan called on him to 
do ao. 

" My darling Nelly," said M'Ronan, ** can i give you any 
comfort? Is there any thing you want?*' and the worda 
were accompanied by a look of great kindness. 
B2 
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^^ Hold your tongue, Phelim Arpon,'' replied his wife, in 
a Ions uniting physical weakness with moral courage ; ^^ hold 
your tongue— 1 want to speak — only to speak ; so offer me 
nothing, and say nothing. My time is short, and i have 
sgioething to say to you, worth listening to, Avich !*' 

^' Whatever you please, my dear," said, M'Rooac, ^* only 
don't fatigue or distress yourself. You are weak, and had 
better not say much, may be, or wait a bit." 

*' Phelim Alanna, death won't waitl and I have some- 
thing on my conscience — something that's choking me till I 
tell It to you.'* And here an expression of fierce impatience 
worked in the muscles of her distorted countenance. 

^' I'hen, my darling Nelly," exclaimed the husband, quickly 
and alarmed, ^^ will I call in his reverence ? Father Mi- 
chael is in the next room." 

^' No, no — I have nothing to say to Am, Phelim. You 
know, Aroou, it 's little 1 value confession, or ever did — but 
I must confess one thing to you — and you Ml forgive me or 
not as you like, Phelim ; but don't be hard with your own 
^elly in her last gasp.'' 

^' Oh ! my darling," sobbed M'Ronan, «' don't speak that 
wa; to me : you break my heart. 1 never loved you rightly 
till uow, Nelly. I hope you forgive me all my ill-nature, 
and that you tov^ your poor Phelim, Nelly, in this sorrowful 
hour?" 

^' You never gave me any ill-nature, Phelim Mavourneen, 
If it wasn't that nasty word that you sometimes threw at me 
— and many 's the heart-scald it gave me, Phelim Avich \ 
But, the boys, you know^ Phehm — it 's of them 1 wanted to 
speak to you, or on£! of them, any how." 

^^ Oh ! whatever you like, my darling. Say whatever you 
like. It shall be done. All your wishes about the dear boys 
shall be most faithfully performed. What is it Nelly ? Speak 
out, if it doesn't tire you, my love." 

To this impatient, yet suppressed, burst of paternal affec- 
tion, the mother replied, by a look of bitterness at once 
deathlike and deadly, which made the doctor shudder, and 
^aoemed to curdle poor M'Ronan's blood. 
* *^ [ 'm going fast, Phelim," faintly murmured the expiring 
woman. ^*I have but a minute more to speak to you, 
AJanna. Listen to me then ! You never knew me to tell 
a lie, Phelim ?" 

" Never." 
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^^ And yott 're sure, arnt't you, that I wouldn't tell one 



•* Indeed, indeed I am sure of it, Nelly." 

^< Why, then, Phelirn, you know the two boys, don 't you?' t 

^^ To be aure' 1 do, my darling. Oh, then, what is it you 
have to say about theni, Nelly ? Tell it to me at once, for 
you 're killing me as well as yourself honey. The look out 
of your eyes is terrible — oh, my God ! is it laughing you are ? 
Ofa, that *s quite shocking, Nelly, darling-^ will 1 call the 
doctor, or the priest, my love ? What 's the matter with you 
Nelly— what '^ tlte matter V" 

She had raised herself up in the bed, and grasped his arm, 
and fixed her glazed eyes upon him ; and her convulsed 
features seemed indeed to wear a ghastly smile ; and, with 
broken yet distinct utterance, she exclaimed m hollow tones — 

" Well, then, Plielim, mind what I say to you ; and remem- 
ber it 's the death-gasp that says it ; but it 's true, quite true, 
as sure as death itself—- one of those boys %9 iwt your child ! 
^ and there,' Phelim Aroon, ' is a bone to pick for you !' " 

She sunk exhausted on the bed ; her features struggled 
with death ; a convulsion passed across them, and fixed the 
hideous expression of laughter which distorted her open 
mouth. Her strainied eyeballs rolled frightfully, and their 
gaze seemed to follow the movements of her victim ! The 
doctor, the priest, and the nurse rushed into the room, not 
leas attracted by the sight and sound of the woman's fast- 
coming death, than by the appalling effect which her last 
words produced on her husband. 

When the horrid sounds of her last articulate sentence 
reached his ears, he sprang up from his kneeling posture by 
the bedside, and rushed back some paces, as if electrically 
repelled from what he heard and saw. He raised his hands 
above his head with almost maniac gesture, clasped thera 
together, staggered forward again, and, with bent body and 
strained eyes, exclaimed, in tones that seemed suffocating 
him as they were uttered — 

'« Oh, God<. Nelly ! what did you say f Oh, don 't say thatf 
darling— any thing, any thing in the world but that ! Oh, 
you 're raving, you 're raving, aren't you, my own Nelly ? 
Vfon 't you speak another word ? One word more Nelly, 
only one 1 Oh, which of them, which of them, Nelly ? For 
the mercy of Heaven, and the eake of your soul, NeUy, 
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which of them is mine ? Is it Patrick or Remmy ? Oh, tell 
me, toil me tohich^ and 1 forgive you ail, and God forgive 
you too ! Oh, you won't speak — you can't may be ! But 
make a sigo, do, Nelly, dear ! If it 's Patrick that 's mine^ 
my own child, put up your finger, or nod your head, or any 
thing, any thing. Or is it Remmy ? Whieh^ which^ NelJy, 
darling ? Oh Jasus ! how frightful you *re looking at me — 
laughing ! 1 can't bear it, I can't bear it 1 Oh, shocking, 
shocking!" and then, exhausted with horror and suffering, 
he sank down, and hid his head in the bed covering. 

The priest, the doctor, and the nurse^ shocked as they 
themselves were, did all they could to remove the unfortunate 
man, and attempted to assuage his suffering. They implored 
him to pay no attention to the incoherent expressions of a 
dying woman ; they cautioned him not to imbitterher part- 
ing moments by his violence ; they urged the imprudence of 
his alarming the attendants, who crowded the outer room 
and lobby, and to whom he was betraying this death bed 
rhapsody ; but nothing was of any avail. He regained his 
standing posture, and continued to pour his vehement en- 
treaties, for explanation into the death- deafened ears of the 
lifeless body: for, while the priest and the physician pre*- 
pared their last rites and remedies, the subject of their deep 
solicitude was far and for ever beyond its reach ! 

*^ Oh, Nelly, Nelly, won 't you speak one word more, nor 
make a sign even ?" exclaimed the unhappy M'Ronflfi, re- 
covermg fortitude enough to look again upon the features 
from the frightful contortions of which he had just shrunk. 
As he raised his eyes towards the bed, he was addressed at 
ence by the three witnesses to the scene. 

" It 'sail over, Mr. M'Konan— the pulse is extinct !" saM 
the doctor. 

" Let her sow! depart in peace!" piously murmured the 
priest. 

" Arrah, master, agrah, let the corpse be quiet ! Oh ! wif- 
asthrew, wisasthrew ! and is it dead you are, ahagar ?" loudly 
exclaimed the nurse, flin^ng herself between M'Ronan and 
the senseless remains of his wife, and beginning the wailings 
of the Coronach before the regular time. 

^^ Dead !" fiercely uttered M^Ronan, throwing incredulous 
and reproachful glances at those around him-^^' dead ! Im- 
possible ! She wouldn't, she couldn't depart, with that 
terrible word in her mouth, without easing my mind aa well 
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as her own condcience. No, no, she canH be dead — she "a 
only fainting. Hush^ bush — give her w to recover a bit. 
Oh, Christ ! not mine — not mff child ; and which of them is 
it ? For the love of Heaven, father Michael, say something 
or other to me ! Doctor, dear, can 't you save her — if it 
was only to let her speak the one word, Patrick or Remmy i 
Oh, save her, save her, if it 's in your art to do it ! There 's 
nothing I wouldn't give — Ballymagrath and Glenshouglin — 
the two town- lands shall bo>all yours*— ay, the half of Ro- 
manes-town itself! Oh God! my head is splitting open ! — 
save her, save her!*' — and, after. this incoherent and heart- 
rending utterance of his distracted feelings, he stunk into the 
arms of the people around him^ his two sons included ; all 
the family and the *^ followers'* being attracted to the room 
by the combination of woful sounds which rung through 
the ancient mansion. 

In due course of time Mrs. M'Ronan waa waked and bu- 
ried, with all the ceremonies usual on those occasions. No- 
thing could exceed the anguish of mind which the unfortunate 
widower endured. From the hour of his wife's death till that 
in whi<;h the grave closed over her mortal remains, he never 
slept. The notion that she could not be dead-— that she vwuld 
not die and leave him in such despairinfi; uncertainty, haunt- 
ed him night and day. He could not shake off that weakness* 
though he saw the cold and colourless corpse before him — > 
and evan^when the coffin was nailed down, or^ still later, 
when the earth closed over it, H'Ron&it seemedtcfMrftiA 
ibrward, with eager eyes and listening ears, as if to catch 
«Ome movement, or some sound of returning hfe, from her 
who was gone for ever. 

And never was the sound of recovered happiness to breathe 
its gentle influence on M'Ronan's mind. From the moment 
in which the self-accusing revelation, or self damning false- 
liood, lefl the lips of his either-way guilty wife, he felt as if a 
(^al of fire had fallen upon his heart, and consumed it with 
slow aj^ony. But he did not,' all at once, sink under this 
affliction. His iron nerve and harsh nature resisted for a 
while the Huisting torture, and neither physical nor moral 
syfiering seemed to bear him down. He summoned every 
energy of body and mind to oppose the malady that gnawed 
upon him. , He roused up every power of reason and resist- 
ance. He strove to believe the kind assurances of his friends^ 
that tiM dying woman only raved, aild that her horrid com- 
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munication had no truth in it Bat then he recalled her 
solemn tones — her collected manner — her eager asaevera* 
lions ; and he could not doubt what, in such a way, and at 
such a time, she had rcTealed. 

*^ Could it be," he would ask himself and others, ^' that a 
woman like her, of integrity and unsullied fame, of a race as 
pure, or almost as pure, as my own, would, at the hour of 
death, hare invented such a, horrid means of agonizing me 
for ever, and ruining her children, for at least they are both 
hers! or could the arch-fiend have been permitted by Hea- 
f en to steal into her dying frame, and prompt the utterance of 
such a lie ? Oh, no^-oh, no ! 'tis too true. It was con- 
science, working in her powerful mind, and swelling her 
proud heart. But the truth would out, and she scorned to 
die, deceiving me.'* , i 

Thus satisfied of the fact^-for he never dreamt odlevenge 
having suggested the terrible retaliation, nor would he listen 
for a moment to the suirgeAtion that gave, what he consider- 
ed, such a monstrous solution to the mystery — his next source 
of anguish wa«i in the utter impossibility of ascertaining tpAtdfc 
of the sons was <^not his child '' In every way to which cal* 
culation or conjecture could torture probabilities or chances, 
did M'Ronan try the different bearings of this perplexing case* 
He retraced with painful accuracy all the circumstances 
•f domestic conciuct, from the day of his marriage till th« 
birth of both the boys, for he was resolved to leave aothinip 
Uiiruverted to, which misrht throw a chance beam of light 
upon the gloom of his almost hopeless examination. He 
recalled the early months of his union, when his darling 
Nelly was in seeming his, and bis alone ; before those banes 
of contention were flung by his vile temper to mar their wed- 
ded happiness. He then dwelt on their first differences, their 
disputes, their quarrels. He sumdioned up the memory of 
his wife*s recreations, her acquaintances and connexions. 
He went over again the visiters at Ronanstown Castle, his 
wife^s young cousin, Rory O'Sullivan, a rattling, fox-hunt- 
ing, off-handed fellow ; then a certain captain in the black 
horse, a clever, handsome man, with a laced cocked hat and 
big whiskers, who had been quartered in a town hard by, 
and used to come out often to dine and sleep at the castle. 
Others, too, rose in magic succession on the self-tortured 
mind of M'Ronan, like the apparitions flitting before Mao^ 
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beth^fl deluded vbioD) each one seemiag to smile on the 
quesionable children, 

<* Aad p^t at lliMifer hii.'' 

tn the agitation of his conflicting doubts, and fears, and 
hopes, M'Honan would sometimes fix, with a sort of despe- 
rate reliance on one of the boys as hi* ; and then the whole 
force of his fierce nature would turn into bitter hatred against 
the other. Violence of every kind was sure to be lavished 
on the youth, who, for the time, was illegitimate. But the 
shifting of some thought, the turn of some surmise, the sha- 
dow of some old suspicion flitting across his brain, would at 
once reverse his opinion, and then, in a paroxysm of detes- 
tation, he would commit acts of the worst tyranny against his 
late favourite. These grievous alternations of judgment and 
feeling might, however, have been borne, and, in the end, 
perhaps, forgiven by the unfortunate young men. But a 
more serious consequence resulted from the distracted fa- 
ther's incertitude. Almost the whole of his property, and it 
was a large one, was in bis own power, be having joined his 
f&ther in one of those tricks of legal legerdemain, by. which 
the offspring of a respectable race may be, in a truly Irish 
way, ruined in perspective, and robbed of th^ir inheritance 
'before they possess it. With the power of disposing of his 
estate as be chose, he had always had the intentic^^f di- 
viding it share and share alike between his two sons, until the 
deathbed legacy of misery, left to the unhappy trio by the 
wife and mother, produced the efiects which 1 have detailed. 
But now, his disposition of his property was made, reversed, 
confirmed, and retracted ollentimes in the course of a month, 
a week, or a day. Wills and codicils innumerable were 
ilrawn out, executed, and destroyed — but not a2Z, unfortu- 
tqnately for the unhappy successors to this wretched nan. 

I pass over many minor afllictions falling on the family. 
Jil^Ronan*s total estrangement from his wife's connexions, 
who were furiously indignant at his teceiving as fact what 
Ihey persisted in believing th^ ravings of a death-bed, and 
who, one and all, repelled such a dishonouring stain, cast, 
even by herself, on any daughter of the chaste house of 
O^Sullivan. Then there was the still more deplorable break- 
ing up of the mutual afl*ection which had from infancy sub- 
sisted between the brothers. They long resisted the efforts 
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of their father to fill them, each by turns, with his own dark 
doubts, and the hatred of which they were successively the 
object. But as years grew on them, and the interested feel* 
ings of manhood took place of youth's generous impulses, 
they, little by little, imbibed the poison which had imbittered 
the sources of their father's peace of mind. They, in their 
several hours of favouritism, became by degrees corrupted 
by the sunshine of unnatural indulgence in which they 
basked — and when in their respective turns they suffered 
the indignities and ill-treatment they had awhile been free 
from, the change brought an irresistible feeling of dislike 
and jealousy, and finally of detestation against each other. 

In short, when Phelim M^Ronan, utterly worn out by his 
misery, followed his wife to what was, I fear, her un« 
quiet grave, ten or a dozen years after her death, his two 
sons, then about thirty years of age, were as desperate 
enemies to each other, as if no tie of blood, or former feel- 
ing of affection, had ever united them together. I forget 
which was in possession of Phelim M'Ronan's favour, and 
d^sequently the named successor to his fortune, at the mo- 
ment of this crisis. But it was of little matter — for two 
wills were discovered, bearing the very same date — and it 
was even said, that on the day they were executed, the one 
preceding his death, M^Ronan, in his tortured anxiety, had 
actually made and reversed full half a dozen of those con- 
flicting documents. The greater portion, however, were 
destroyed, but the partizans of either son took especial care, 
in the confusion of such a time, to preserve one each ; 
enough, as it turned out, to utterly ruin the last remnant of 
the ancient family, and scatter their possessions to the 
winds. 

Need I say that one law-suit immediately followed ? Per- 
haps a hundred^ in various shapes and ramifications, would 
be nearer the mark. For five-and-twenty years, every court 
in the kingdom, of law or equity, was familiar with the 
sounds of M*Ronan versus M'Ronan — Renui>y against Pa- 
trick— and Patrick againnt Remmy. In every possible way 
in which the question could be tried it wis tried. By every 
exertion of talent, and every effort of chicanery, the claims 
of the respective litigants were twisted, and turned, and con- 
torted-^but nothing could make either straight, for they ser- 
pentined in a crooked path ! At last all was ruined — all 
gone. Bach brother bad, in his turn, been a dozen tiroes 
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the possessor or the outcast from his paternal mansion-— for 
one ha4 as good a right as the other to claim paternity until 
it was disproved. , In law, at any rate, they were both the 
sons of Phelim M^Rouan. Opposing decrees and verdicts, 
confirmatory or upsetting sentences from higher courts, ap- 
peals without end, and judgments without effect, were accu- 
mulated in this memorable contest, in a magnificence of con- 
fusion that put all other causes to the bldsh. 

But at length the contest was terminated, as my readers 
Know how — by the utter exhaustion of funds, and the total 
alienation of the property from the hands of their joint 
heirs to the calamities tt entailed. Of the two sons^ both 
reduced to beggary, one emigrated to America, the other 
xemained in Ireland. The first with the hope of forgetting 
his bad fortunes, and perhaps of acquiring good ones ; the 
second with a lingering notion that still) by being on^ the 
watch, some lucky trump might tiirn up, though the game 
seemed done, and without calculating, it would seem, by 
what hand the cards were next to be played. This one, and 
I know- not if it was Patrick or Remmy, was the one I saw» 
a penaoner of assize on the half yearly bounty. o( Uie^ba)*- 
risters who for years bad ftttened on hu earthly 'ttU-^nd in 
that capacity alone, I believe I may say, a very unusual, if 
not totally, unique, specimen of his species. 
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^ CHAPTER I. 

I HAt> finished a long mountain ramble, not a great d\a> 
tance fronv one of the southern sea-ports of France, and I 
was on the point of entering the town which had for some 
hours bounded my view, M^ien a large house, at a short dis* 
iance from the road, caught my attention. I was more par« 
ticularly attracted by a board affixed to the top of the hand- 
some cast-iron gatQS, and on which was painted, in huge 
letters, (worthy of the largest metropolis in Europe, let alone 
the provincial capital before me)) the words which I have 
placed at the head of this page — 

<*MAISON DE SAHTB." 

There was something extremely soothing and invitingin tMs 
appellation. Not that I felt myself ill ; butl was fatigued. I had 
overwalked myself ; and 1 was a little out of conceit with my 
excursion, from having met with nothing beyond the .com- 
mon course, of those events which aHy tourist might have 
fallen in with. I either wanted repose, or thought I wanted 
it — which is just the same thing-^and it suddenly occurred 
to me to try the gentle accommodations of this **' house of 
health," instead of encountering the bustle c^a hotel. 

1 knew that establishments of this description were com* 
mon in France, for the reception of real or fancied invalids^ 
where actual convalescence or imaginary illness found atten- 
tion and relief. My ideas of a maison de saati were as 
distinct as possible from those we attach to a hospital. I 
imagined nothing of the loathsomeness of disease, nor the 
danger at contagion — ^and so fiir 1 judged rightly ; bat there 
it anothet aigoificalion attached to the namei of which I was 
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ignorant^ till experience taught it to me, in the {minfal way 
I am about to relate. 

As soon as it occurred to me to make this house of pro-^ 
mise my resting place for a tiroe^ I proceeded to its external 
examination. I quitted the road, and walked round the tole^^ 
rably large extent of the premises, which were completely 
enclosed within a high walU above which were to be seen the 
roofs of some of the offices, as well as that of a detached 
bouse, of much smaller dimensions than the principal one, 
whie>h seenoied to occupy the centre of the garden, for all 
around it appeared the tops of fruit trees in full blossom ; 
and, closer to the wall, rows of flowering limes and gri^p* 
ful poplars promised a fresh and fragrant diade. 

^^ What an enviable retreat,'' thought 1, ^^ to the val^tudi*- 
narian or the philosopher! Sheltered in those delicious^ 
Walks^^ and free from the world's intrusion, how happily might 
the time glide away !" and I forthwith resolved to seek the 
entrance, and apply for a temporary admission to the quiet 
enjoyments 1 was picturing to myseilf. The iron gate, to 
which 1 before alluded, was flanked with a lofly and highly 
ornamented railing, of the same workmanship, extending for 
several yards at either side. The devices were richly 
wrought, and displayed various initial letters turned backp 
wards and forwards through «ach other, with coronets apd 
heraldic signs in open work* The place had evidently b^ 
]onged to some noble lamily, which was apparently super- 
seded by the' doctor's whose salubrious announcement hung 
above ; and the professional taste of the actual poss^or was 
displayed in the addition of various bronze serpents, twisting 
through the aristocratica;! ornaments before mentioned. Th£ 
emblem of medical occupation, intruding on the noble and 
chivalrous associations around it, seemed to my mind like 
the devil gliding into Paradise ; and I looked from it to the 
court-yard in front of the hoUse, and then to the house itself. 
The space before and about the ijaansion was wide and strag- 
gling, and the solemn looking pile of building spoke its 
ancient importance. It was of that heavy and wo-inspiriiig 
style of architecture common to the chateaux of France, and 
one of those incongruous contrasts to the spirit and temper 
lOf the people, which are not the less surprising from being 
so frequent. 

*^ This place," thought I., '<is, after all, not so pleasant. 
Ti^ yerf look of that dull stone mass is enough to give onp 
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t&e vftpours. I believe I shall not attempt to penetrate fiu** 
-tber f" and I was on the poifit of turning away towards the 
town, when a middle-aged, fat, comely woman came for- 
ward to tiie gate through which I wtA making my reeon- 
rmissance^ and, with a courteous, but still a hurried meniier} 
she spoke to me ^ough the railing. 

*^ Pray, wait a little, Sir," said she, smiling. *^ I suppose 
yon want to see the doctor — you shall see him in a moment 
— ^the porter will show you into the house presently. Yi^u 
will find things a little confused, but I beg you to excuse 
that. I have a shocking set of servanis — they don't obey 
my orders in the least : indeed I am quite afraid of tbeflii>-^ 
they treat me as if every thing was theirs, not mine ! Here 
comes one of them — ^the insolent porter;" and she turned 
quickly away, throwing a look which seemed of mingled fear 
and anger at the rough-looking fellow who advanced toward 
me. He, in his turn, sent after her a glance of insolent 
severity ; ahd then addressed me with fawning civility, 
requesting to know my business, and at the same time unlock- 
ing the gate, and removing a ponderous bar by which it was 
also secured. 

I told him that my object had not much of hrmness in 
it ; and as i entered the court-yard, somewhat murvelling at 
the security which gudrdted it, I briefly explained that if I 
could procure accommodation in the house a week op so, I 
was disposed to take up my quarters there. He replied that 
he had no doubt such an arrangement might be made, and 
begged leave to conduct me to the doctor's study, where I 
should have an opportunity of learning every particular asr to 
terms and conditions from the head master of the establish- 
ment. 

"But cannot your mistress, there, settle the affair with 
met" asked I, 

•* My mistress I" 

" Yes ; that lady, who accosted me just now : is not she 
the mistress of the house ?" 

« No, Sir," ^ 

(^ Indeed ! why, she told me as much as that she was.'' 

" I dare say she did." 

«< Who is she, then ? and whatchd she mean by speaking 
as if the place was her own ?" 

'* This is the way to the doctor's study, sir," said my 
guide, cutting short my interrogatories, and leading up a 
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narrow .passage, which was terminated by a door coviered 
^ith gfeen baiza As we arrived at this entrance, the Af e 
of the fatlady looked ruddily in upon me from a little windotft 
Openii^. on the court-yard, and she winked at bie, signifi-'^. 
cantly but unintelligibly, making use of various gestures, the ^ 
Cleaning ef which I could not divine. The porter soon per- 
ceived her, and instantly put her to flight by a frown of fierce 
meaning, while his hand seemed clenched mechanically, and 
a suppressed stamp echoed through the. passage. No time 
was left me for astonishment, for the pori^r's tap at the door 
Was answered by an immediate invitation to enter, and 1 
found myself in an instant ushered into the presence of the . 
doctor himself. 

He eyed me closely and quickly^ to -discover my complaint, 
I suppose ; but his scrutinis^ing gaze found no symptoms of 
• malady, and he politely offered me a seat, and resumed his 
own, putting on an air of auction to what I might be about 
to say. I soon relieved his anxiety, if he felt any, by pro- 
posing to become hi^ lodger for a we^k ojti bis own terms, and 
clearly explaining that I did not require bis professional c^re, 
but was merely, desirous of retirement and repos^. 

" Ahal" said the ovef-quicksighted doctor, "I see what 
it is — a literary man ! You want solitiidevSir, to finish some 
"work-risn't it so ? Yes, yes ; your countrymen are great 
tourists and great writers ; you, no doubt, require informal 
tion as to our cathedral and th^ Roman ruins in yonder 
suburb — would you examine the manuscript in the library, 
and inquire into the antique remains in which our town is so 
rich ? Well, Sir, you have fallen in a lucky place— if any 
man could aid your learned researches, I am he ! i love 
literature and science, and am not myself unknown in the 
World of Letters ! As a physician I ^have studied much : 
chemistry, botany, geology, pathology, and physiology are,^ 
of course, at my fingers* ends — comparative anatomy is like 
my A, B, O — astronomy is just as familiar to me as mathe- 
matics ; but metaphysics are my passim / Yes, 1 Confess to 
you that all the material attributes of nature, in her thoiisand 
modifieations, have no charms for me in comparison with the 
sublime and abstract speculations of the mind ! The doctrine 
of the general affections, and that alone, is worthy of ex- 
citing the enthusiasm of genius ! It rarefies and refines the 
30ul, and fits us for the exercise of those benevolent duties 
wJbiQh man owes to man, and which are niy sole inducetnenti 
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t</the profession which I practise S^—Eh f what do I see? 
\rfaaHhe devirs thtft ? Michel, Michel, Michel !" abruptly 
vociferated thd doctor, snapping the chain of bis doqttence, ' 
violently ringing a little bell, and making bustling preparations 
to quit the room. While he twisted bis brown Bnitna wig 
, into a proper position, and pulled on his purple silk dressing* 
gown, i^hich had lain on a chair beside him, the porter (the 
said Michel) rushed into the room. 

^ This is a pretty bnsaness, Micbel-^this is yonr care^ is It ? 
Look yonder, at the general's son^ again Aaaking lore to the 
countess ! iFly out into the garden, and seize him \ Prepare 
the leeches and a strong blister instantly — I will bia with you 
in a moment !" 

The surly dog looked aghast at the first part of thid 
announcement, and grinned a frightitil grin of enjoyment at 
the orders which followed. He darted away, and 'the doctor 
after him, seemingly forgetful or indifferent to my presence. 

And left thus alone, I was really far from feeling at tny 
ease. I thought I had fallen among a very queer set, and 
scarcely knew what to make of them. I moved toward the. 
vnndow which looked out on the garden, and as I passed the 
table at which the doctor had been writing, my eye caught 
»the loose pages of a printed book, with corrections and 
erasurevi the whole b that state of interesting incomplete- 
ness which experience afterwards taught me was technically 
peculiar to ipoof sheets. I read the title, which was as 
follows— 

MAN AND METAPHYSICS; 

0B9 

9H£ aiDPLfi BESOLVED. 

BY 

CED1PU6 SECUNimS. 

An J the next page, which seemed introductory, began with 
a part of the very speech which the doctor had just delivered 
tp mo : *^ The doctrine of the general affections, and that 
jftlone* 18 worthy of exciting the enthusiasm of genius,'' et 
eetera^dOnA that much satisfied me ; I turned to the windo w^ 



and looking out to tlie ganknv peroeivedl a very mild aad in- 
terestiiig,l<K)kuig lad, in apparcwdy pjayfiil cqnfenMion with 
a tall andsbowy woman, in a faabionaWemoitung de^btUe. 
Not being as well versed in tiie acieoce of the general affeo- 
tms aa tiie ontological doctor* I ahoiild not of n^rself have 
difleovered thai this youth had been love-making ; but be his 
oooapation what it might, it soon received a very violent 
inlerrapUoo. Michel, the poiter, came forward with most 
iiialiei€Hiasp6ed,and flew upomthe yoathful galhint, who shud- 
dered and turned pale, as the ruffian approached and ruddy 
Mzed him by the collar. The doctor was in a moment on 
the scene of action, and he ftmoualy pushed the countess, as 
he called her, for some paces off the gravel walk, and then 
turned to the young man, and, aided by Miohd, led hiip to- 
ward the house, which stood fragrantly sheltered in the mid- 
^ of tiie garden. My blood seemed, at one and tiie same 
time, to freeze with surprise, and boil with indignation, f 
followed the iloctor and his myrmidon with my ^es, and was 
only restrained from rushing out^ by the fear that my pre- 
mature interference might be of injury, instead of service. 
^^ What!*' exclaimed I^ aloud, *^is this a specimen of the 
benevolence which^ is this vile hypocrite^i only inducement 
to follow his profession I" 

^< Benevolence, indeed !*' said a voice, close to m^, in a 
tone of irony, and a very odd sort of chuckle closed the ex- 
clamation. I looked round, and saw ^^ my iat friend** stand- 
ing beside the window. ^ BenevolenGel" repeated she, ^^ no, 
he has none of Uiat quality, depend on it. He is a tyrant of 
the worst stamp ; and God help yoa forhaving fiillen into his 
clutches ! your life isn't safe an hour. Didn't I wink at you 
as you came along the passage, as much as to tett you not 
to come in ? But now, that you are here, take care of your- 
self! See how they have used me ; a slave in my own 
house. But the prime minister has an eye on theaa^ and 
I shall have my revenge yet !** 

^ For God's sake," asked I, impatiently, *^ what are th^ 
about to do to that poor young man ? What is tiie mean- 
ing of all this ?" 

<< To do with him ! what they will do with you, poor thing, 
by and by-*'to bleed and blister him half dead, and then put — '^ 

^* Holloa, holloa ! Madame !" cried the doctor, springing 
forward from the shrubbeiy, ^^ what are you about there, <sh ? 
Ha, ha 1 Is this the work you are at ? To your room instant- 
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\j ! and Michel, 1 8fty,^prepare the shower bath for this h4y* 
Be off, Madame, jou are to6 ikt i'' 

*^ Heavens!'' said I, as the lady waddled off, the^ioctor 
at her heels, and Michel close to them — ^^ heavens ! what 
tyranny is this ! a house of heaUh^ indeed ! What ! blisters 
and bleeding for politeness — and a shower-bath for too much 
fat ! Let me fly this horrid den !" And I snatched up my 
hat and attempted to open the door ; but my blood seemed 
to ran the wrong way in' my veins, on my finding that it was 
iirmly fastened on the outside. 

Before I had time enough granted me to indulge in the 
apprehensions which such fi situation might have excited, I 
heard the cheerful sounds of the key grating through the in- 
tricacies of the lock ; and ia a moment the doctor was be- 
fore me, and the door briskly closed behind him. Not wish- 
ing to betray any appearance of uneasiness to whomsoever 
mi^ht enter, I bad retreated towards the tables and when 
'the doctor came in, be found, me in apparent carelessness, 
looking over his books. . 

'^ My dear Sir/' cried lie, with an air of sneaking civility, 
^^ J ask a thousand pardons for my inadvertence. I really 
locked the door unconsciously, as I went out to punish that 
refractory and furious young man — such is the force of habit. 
I am obliged to keep most of my patients under lock and 
iey." 

^^ But not your lodgers^ doctor, I hope ?" 

^^ And a troublesome set they are, I assure you," con* 
tinned he, heedless of my interruption. " You may see how 
1 am tormented. Such is my reward at present, for unceasing 
endeavours to promote the health and happiness of my fellow " 
creatures ! But here, Sir," pointing to the jiroi^ sheets---' 
^^ here is the imitnortal recompense for all. This great work* 
which I am now about to gi?e to the world, this treatise on 
the true analogy between mind and matter, is the unfading re- 
muneration for days and nights of care and study. To hand 
my name down to posterity as a benefactor of mankind is - 
iome— " • 

At this moment the cadaverous phiz of Michel appeared 
ait the door. He beckoned the doctor, who quickly joined 
liim ; and the porter said, in a half suppressed voice, hot, 
still loud enough for me to hear it, 

if The old priest is outrageous at his dinner. He excbumi 
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against the fish, which he sayd is roUen, nod protests that the 
soup is kngikened one* beyeod all endurance." 

«« The old scoundrels'' muttered the doctor, *^*Give him 
dfy- iMPead fbr supper ; and if he dares to munnur, clap on 
the eandsale" 

The ready porter nodded a eheerlbl asseiiti and the doctor 
turned towards cne with a, smile. 

*< Another interrjuption I" exelaimed he. ^^ U is Uius my 
most agreeable moments are continually broken in upon'' — 
and the compliment was accompanied by a cringing bow* 
^^One of my pooi^ hypochondriacs, a religious enthusiast^ 
just sent a message to me. " 

^^ What a pleasure it must be to you," said I, with a severe 
emphasis, ^^ to have the care of the old and ailing, and the 
X>t>wer to smooth their sufferings, whether they be of fact o;: 
imagination." # 

** Yes, indeed it is," answered he, with a deep sigh ; ^^ and 
the consciousness of doing my'duty towards them is my only 
return ii)r time and- trouble, and, I, must say, for the ingrati- 
tude that nine-tenths of them give me. You would scarcely 
believe," continued he, while his hypocrisy put mejn a fever ^ 
of indignation, ^^ that this immense establishment is a dea^ 
loss to me. No profit, no comfort^ and but little thant&s for 
vast sacrifices, although I have sixty patients within these 
waHs.'* 

*^ Sixty!" exclaimed I, with an involuntary shudder, at 
imagining the quantum of misery which must be daily dealt 
but to those wretches — <^ Sixty ! and pray what may be the 
nature of their chief complaints ?" 

** Oh — I scarcely know what to call it exactly^ — but ner- 
vousness, perhaps, explains it better than any other word. . 
In fact, your own complaint, my dear Sir." 

^^ JIfy complaint I" said 1, briskly ; ^^ what do you mean ? 
I have no complaint — I never was better in my life." 

** So you think, my good Sir ; but believe me you are de- 
ceiving yourself. 1 see the agitated state of your nerves, 
and know your sensations better than you possibly can. The 
very fact of your voluntarily seeking this asylum is a proof 
that nature was making a collateral effort as we may call it, 
for relief. A man in sound heakh woyld not have been 
instinctively prompted to come here." 

♦ La tfiypt aUongH if a ray common phraie for Chat whiok li veiy plen« 
tifttlly watered to meet the calu of additional consmnen. 
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^*' la his fioind tenses^" thought I. 

^^ But trust to my care/' continued the doctor, *' and I will 
^oon bring you about. Moderate diet, gentle exercise, tepid 
baths, with my celebrated ptisan, and a couple of months 
here, will restore the true tone, both moral and physical. 
XoQ may« at your leisure, continue your work ; and treat of 
what it may, history, science, or statistics, depend, upon me 
for ample information. You will want no library while I am 
at hand. Let me feel your pulse." 

I rejected the profiled pressure of bis fingers, and shrunk 
from him altogether ; and the words of the fat lady seemed 
to ring in my ears. 1 could not help feeling as if I had got 
into the cell Of a magician v whose very words could conjure 
Up a flight of er il spirits. Then, the aspect of his odious 
familiar, Michel the porter, flitted before roe, and 1 imagined 
the many of that stamp which must be at his call* I did not 
exactly like my situation, but 1 felt a wild sort of curiosity 
46 know more of the place and its inmates, and I at once 
resolved to feign assent to the doctor's Qpinion of my case^ 
although I knew it would be hard to deceive the cunning, 
which had stamped the proofs of nearly half a century's prac- 
tice on his sallow visage. After a pause of apparent reflec- 
tion, I said — and I thought, as I spoke, that vanity was the 
outwork in which a breach was most practicable — 

^' I really don't know how it is, doctor, but I believe I 
cm a little out of order. What talents you must possess 1 
I never should have known I was ill but for your ready per*- 
ception. . I thought I was only fatigued, but I do believe 
there is something crone wrong in the nervous machinery. 
There is my wrist for you." 

He took hold of the wrist accordingly, and having felt it 
for some minutes, he shook his head, and gravely exclaimed, 
though evidently jelated by my ready assent, and the respect 
he thought he had inspired--^ 

'^ Ay, ay, 'tis even as I thought ; but a few ounces of 
jblood taken away, and a slight blister laid on, will soon set 
all to rights." The prophetic words of the fat lady again 
came to my mind, and i started away from the doctor's 
grasp. My abruptness caused a 'corresponding, start in him, 
and a fierce and authoritative frown curled as if in habitual 
motion over his bushy brows. I was put quite on my met* 
jtle ; and I said, in a calm, but very determined way, 

^' Now I 'U tell you what, my good doctor, you and I must 



uoderstand each other. I wish much to stfty for a short 
time in your house, not for the month you talked of, but for 
a week, or perhaps two. I have a profound opinion of your 
talents — i a0 even willing to believe myself not quite wel!« 
since you tell me I am not, but you cannot persuade me I 
am ill, ahd depend upon it you shall not treat me as if I were* 
Your tepid baths and ptisans I adopt^^your blistering and 
bleeding I reject — ^a retired and quiet bed-room is all 1 ask— 
I require but little attendance — I will dine at your family 
table — i shall profit by your society, although I am not an 
author— 'but Heaven knows what my fate nuty^ some time 
Of another, make me! « 1 want none of your abtruse know- 
ledge or occult research — I study but little, and when at ali^ 
it is chiefly what one of our poets calls the * proper study of 
mankind'-^l prefer nature to books, and man to mathematics^ 
or metaphysics either, doctor. I think I may find some odd 
specimens here, and I give you your own terms." 

^^Well, well. Sir, agreed : it is a bargain," said the doc- 
tor. ^^ Heaven knows I don't want more patients, and I 
hold profit in scorn ; but an agreeable companion and a ma« 
of taste" — 

" Don't drive me away, my good doctor, to prove my 
right to this premature praise. Give me a little time and fair 
play, and we shall get on very well, I have no doubt. Pray 
order some one to show me to my room, and send for my 
portmanteau to the office of the diligenee. Here is my pass^ 
port — and now, good day, until your dinner hour." 

Whether he was pleased with, or imposed on by the olT-^ 
hand way in which this was spoken, I could not exactly tell ; 
]»ut he shook my hand with apparent cordiality^ and assured 
me that €very thing should be done in my own way. He 
then rang a bell, and a good featured, oUve colowed woman 
entered, with a bunch of keys at her girdle. 

^^ This is my housekeeper," said the doctor. '^ Madame 
Jacqueline^ you will please to give every attention to this 
gentleman. Place him in a quiet good room, in the eastern 
wing, and follow his directionii in M things." 

Madathe Jacqueline made a silent and assenting inclina- 
tioB of the head, and I quitted the study after her. Tracing 
the way she led me, I was soon installed in a very neat apart* 
ment at the top of the house ; and in a short time a male 
attendant provided me with every thing necefliary for my 
comfort 
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/ CHAPTiER IL 

My readers will by this time discover, although I rdally 
did not, till afterwards,, that I had fixed myself in a pri- 
vate mad-hou^e^ In reading the circumstances as I have 
sketched them, the fact will soon speak for itself; but in the 
occurrence of those events there was an indistinctness and 
confusion that did not so soon bring conviction. But this 
is always the case. The reader of a recital is ever on the 
watch for something surprising or rtemarkable ; while in acting 
the very scene we afterwards describe, w^ are unprepared 
for what is coming ; and a hundred little transactions, omit- 
ted in the narration, weaken the impression of facts as they 
happen, by diverting our attention, and consequently ren- 
dering it less acute. The over scrupulous delicacy of the 
French language, too, had helped to keep me in the dark on 
this occasion. What fQreigner could suppose that *' a house 
of health" meant a mad-house ? It does so, however ; on 
ihe same principle that a ^^ monarchie pure*^ means a des- 
potism. But the reader must please for a while to consider 
me ignorant of the precise nature of my quarters, and make 
allowance for my dulness, in having supposed them of a 
much less questionable and more lucid kind. 

Having arranged my small stock of moveables in the 
drawers, and on the tables of my chamber, which pleased 
me much by its airy and /retired position, I walked down 
stairs, for the purpose of taking a turn in the garden, finding 
that I had still half an hour to spare before dinner, which I 
lenrned from my attendant was fixed for four o'clock. 
Just as I stepped out of ike house, the warning sound of a 
bell, rung by the porter, gave notice-^not that it was dress- 
ing time-^but that the already toiletted convalescents might 
come forth for their promenade, and gain balf an hour's 
extra appetite. And oi^t they camcf accordingly fironi various 
quarters of the mansion, some slipping from the corps de 
hgiSi like ypnngjfcangaroos from their mother's bosom, othe^rs 
emerging from ^ v>mgsi> east and west, like duckling? or 
ehickens from thdr fi^atbered abelt^. Bat I did not per- 
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cetve any to appear from thd direction of the smaller house, 
which peeped dimly through the foliagfe of its verdant screen. 
I was greatly amused at marking the various groups of 
these hypochondriacs, as I set them all down in my mind! 
I reckoned thirty-twa or thirty-three altogether, male and 
female* They were of all ages, from ptiberty to caducity ; 
and appeared, hy their costume, to be of various conditions 
I in life, firom the plain*dre5;sed hourgeois to the richly clad 
I noble. 1 could not foil to be struck with the remarkable 
care displayed in the appearance of every individual, wheiher 
young or old. Age, certnin or uncertain, had evidently 
Jittle control over the most natural failing of humanity ; and 
I should have begun to moralize on the variegated aspect 
of vanity, blooming in the ve;^ atmosphere of disease, had 
I been able to snatch time from the personal inspection of 
its Votaries. They crossed and recrbssed me, however, too 
rapidly, to let me do more than hastily remark them. The 
I variety of expression in their countenances caught my par- 
ticular attention, but the more so, because there seemed to 
1 be one particular look common to them all, let the general 
I differences have been ever so marked. Although ^< there 
was no speculation in their eyes^" they had, every one of 
I them, the same kind of abstracted look, which is common to 
I the profoundest speculators. Their minds seemed all 
abroad ; and I thought I might have knocked at every indi- 
' vidual pate, without finding any one at home. Their glances 
appeared seeking for news, but quite innocent of intelli- 
I gence. In short, had my reader gazed at -th^m as I did, 
; without knowing as much of them as he now does, be 
' would have been, without doubt, as puzzled and perplexed 
as I myself was. But they paid back my stare of surprise 
by a very mortifying look of suspicion. Every one of them 
seemed to shun me, as a community of wild animals, of. 
any genus, shrinks from an intruder on their pasture. Some 
' of them were dull, silent, and sluggish ^ others vivacious 
J^pd talkative. The first sort gloomed past me, with protu- 
berant eyes and a semicircular avoidance of the place I 
stood on ; the latter, and by far most numerous kind, whis- 
pered volubly together, threw pifercirig glances at me, «ame 
up close, and then suddenly darted of in all directions, like 
globules of quicksilver at each other's repulsion ; and \t 
only wanted a little neighing arid snorting, to convince me 
Vol. 1.— D 
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tbttthe spirits of so nwiy Hcmyhnois bad trsDsmigratedlilito 
these ^oups of human bodies. 

Ten niinutes of discomfort bad passed in this w^^ when 
1 was delighted to perceive the fat lady enter the gardett^ 
from a low buildinf , wliich was labelled in its Tarious com- 
partments with the titles of different kinds of baths. The 
sight of a face that I had seen before was qiute consoling. 
I stepped .quickly forward to address the new comer, and 
was glad to perceive a correspondent alacrity on her part. 
She had burst upon my sight like the bubbling spring to a 
traveller in the desert, and the simile was not unapt to her 
actual appearance ; 

'• Loose were her treaei sees, her zone wdionnd." 

But she was in the act of twisting up the one with her 
right hand, and fastening the other with her lefl ; ahd u 
she squeezed her thick dark hair under her cap (for she was 
habited en bourgeoises that is to say, without a bonnet), the 
water oozed out of it profusely. I cannot say that she 
seemed exactly modelled on the plan of the Venus Aphro- 
dite, but there was an air of freshness and rivacity in her 
rosy cheeks and rapid eye that was not unpleasing, and which 
spoke the vivifying effects of the shower-bath, from which 
she bad just emerged. To judge, however, by the difficuHj 
with which she buckled her riband-belt, the fleshly profusioo 
with which the doctor reproached her, was not decreased by 
his remedy. 

** Hush I" said she, seeing I was about to accost her,. 
^^ step into {he shrubbery here, and I will meet you from the 
other side." 

The diplomatic mixture of mystery and cunning with 
which this was said, made me think my new acquuntanee 
had more brains than I had given her credit for ; and I was 
determined to ^^ cultivate" her, for the sake of the fertile^ 
crop of information which she seemed to promise. I ac- 
cordingly took a turn or two among the promenades on the 
broad gravel walk in front of the house ; and then, with a 
somewhat abstracted air, to look less singular than before^ 
£ lounged, in apparent carelessness, into the deep shade of 
laurel and myrUe trees, which formed the hedge of one of 
tho alleys. It was then and there that the first misgiving^ 
crept upon me, as to the true nature of the herd I bad 



mixed with, I Ihou^ it impdsnble that so nutny odd- 
looking creatures coold have been affeeted, as they ail en- 
deotly were, from the mere eflfects o1* iiereocMfi0»«f unless 
that term was meaot to imiply the mental aberration which t 
thought I had peroeived. Bat the appearance of the fat 
hbdy^ at the hx end of the Walk, put an end to ray cogita^ 
tioDS, and hen very first words finished my doubts. 

^^ Weil^ my fiiend," said she, solemnly, and in an Under 
tone, ^^you have escaped so for ; but the letire de eadut is 
eutt-beware of yourself! The prime minister never de- 
ceives me. Your dungeon wiU be damp enough, by and by.** 

This very horrifying speech put me quite at my ease ; and 
I hope there was nothing unnatural in my being absohitely 
pleased at the conviction which it brougbt to me. 1 was 
satisfied that I had straggled into the recesses of a Lunatic 
▲syium ; und it being the first time in my Hfe that I had 
enteied si^ a place, I felt infinite satisfkction in the oppor- 
tunity afibrded me of seeing tiie workings of the mind, in an 
aspect at once so new and so interesting I had no sensa- 
lien of personal apprehtosion, for it was clear that the doc- 
tor wassaiisfied c^ the error of bis first notion, that I might 
have required bis profei9sional care' ; and, as to any idea of 
ooeioion, even if it had crossed my mind, the burlesque de- 
nunciations of the ftit lady would have removed it, as one 
poison counteracts the efl^ets of another. 

I resolved to take my new fHeod and her hints quite in 
her own way ; and to receive with no apocryphal hesitation 
amy thing she might say. I was, therefore, about to assume 
an air of alarm and credulity, and to say sometl^^ng in repl|^ 
to her address ; but a sudden flight from fiction to reality, 
and a rapid change of subject, brought her to a point of real 
interetfl to me, and saved me all my intended acting. 

^^ He is there^t*^ said she, impressively, and pointing to the 
garden-house, which was partly visible through the trees an^ 
shrubs ; '^ they have him jsafe enough.'* 

<' Who ?" asked I, impatiently. 

^ Why, Vincent de Bouverie, to be sure,^' answered she ; 
^ the young man you saw dragged away a while ago. There 
they have him, the wretches 1 and a sad place it is for the 
imbappy youth. He k, by this time, ftinting to death, I 'U 
warrant it. They have left just bk)od enough in Ins veins to 
make him revive for new tortures. And ms beautiM bur, 
which was Just beginning to cur) again, is, no doubt, again 
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ahorn do^e enoiigb for the frigl^ul blist^s — ay, aiid it's 
tery likely he has once more got on the camUoie!^^ 

*^ And) pray, what is the camisole -^^^ de^ianded L 

^^The straight vmstcofUr said she, with a hoUow and 
sepulchral tone, while she grasped my arm, and shuddered 
as she spoke, and looked round, as if the recollection of 
something shodung had conjured up the very thing itself. 

^^ You are surprised," continued she, ^^ that 1 know the 
English for that wojrd, but there is not a language in Europe 
in which I do not I^now its meaning. I once had it on 197- 
selfr-and my father died in it — he dashed his head against 
the wall of Uie cell, to which a lettre de cachet had.coi^Ded 
him '.-—and they robbed me of all, the brutes ! eyen this 
house ! You see how they treat me — but the prime minister 
is not sleeping all this time." 

There was a mixture of the terrible and ludicrous, more 
in her manner than her words, that made me at once tremble 
and smile. But the wild abruptness of her transitions gave 
me no time to dwell on what she said« 
, ^^ Poor fellow !" continued she, looking towards the, small 
house, and seemingly forgetful of all personal or parental 
suffenngs-7-*^ poor V incent ! they '11 soon, gain their object by 
getting him out of the world,.and then the second brother 
will come quietly in for all. And as for the countess — " 

^< Do tell me who is the countess ?" said I, somewhat 
anxious for informati^on as to the cause of poor Vincent's 
punishment. 

<< That 's more than I can do, for nobody, here knows even 
her iiame." 

<^ And where is she ? I do not see her iq the garden." 

*^ I believe not, indeed ; she is ordeiied a ten hours' pen- 
ance in a tepid bath-r-but it is not so bad as that ten minutes 
torture of mine 1" 

I thought this an exaggeration of my angry informant, 
but I ascertained aflerwards it was quite true. Ten hours 
in a bath ! and such a remedy (to take it in its best point of 
view) at the discretion of any individual! But that is a 
tfifile to what I aflerwards learned of the discipline of ^^a 
house of health." 

«' I believe there is an old priest Qonfined here ?" asked I, 
recollecting the doctor's , whisperings with Michel, and 
shocked at the explanation I had so recently received of the 
word camieoki particularly as it apphed to him. . . 



«^ What, old Father Lmiii, ijho fiincies hiaself the P<ipe, 
a&d the garden house 8t. PetePs cathedral ? Yes, he is 
tkere-^'UA if you t^alk out after dianef , you may hear hha 
siagingf ireapers, if they haven 't |pirt the gag hetwifeen hie 
toothlen jaws. Bat I beg your pardon, Sir->it is alipost 
dinner time, and I expect a letter from the prime minister. 
So pray excuse m&-*Good mormeg, Str^-I wish you a very 
good morning. Sir — ^good morning.'-' 

These last words were half a dozen times repeated, in a 
tone of mest whimsical forsMility, and accompanied hy a 
Boecesston of courtesies down to the ground, which con« 
tinued sq long (as the fat lady retreated backwards up the 
alley) that to swire her froo^ her dignified civilities and nlyself 
from the ehanoe of laughingin her fac^^ i wheeled suddenly 
round, and left her to herself. 

Theie seemed an irresistible attraction leading me towards 
the mysterioua building, which imagination, w^od to the 
vague revelations of the wild creatures I had just parted 
from, quickly peopled with a strange tenantry. Of sixty 
patients spoken of by tlie doctor, I had scarcely seen more 
than half. " Where and toJWtf are the others ?" thought I ; 
^^ several of them there^ no doubt, in that sink of cruelty and 
suffering. If these walls could but speak— and these barred 
windows send out the secrets of this prison I ' But they ^^21 
find tongues, at least, if I can gain entrance there." ' 

As I Uius soliloquized, 1 sto^ before the low frototof this 
sad residence. It was dreary and gloomy looking ; ctyeiy 
window protected by strong bars of iron ; and an air of wofid 
solitude breathmg around it. The high trees and closely 
planted shrubs completely shut out the sunbeams, that were 
so brightly shining on all other parts of the garden. No- 
thing moved in this obscurity, but a lonely peacock, whose 
drooping plumage seemed affected by the shade he sauntered 
in, and suddenly, as if to harmonize with all around, and with 
the feelings I experienced, the bird ep^ed out his throat, 
and sent forth screams of such sad discord, as might fitly 
wail the wrecks of reason and happiness within the walls 
they pierced through. The scene was overpowering ; and I 
never lelt more relief than wliea the dinner bell pealed out 
its voluble summons, and called me hastily away. 

As i proceeded towards the house, a servant, in a gaudy 
livery, with a napkin in his hand, came to seek for and con-> 
4ttct me to the refectory ; and I waa vet at the daoir, vbich 
D2 
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opened into the garden, by the doctor himself and two 
younger gendem^n, whom he presented to. me as the as* 
distant physicians ojf his establishment; One of these was a 
tali, sinister-looking, saUow-complexioned fellow, of about 
thirty-five ; the other a dapper, freshrcolouredy dandyish 
youth, iuil ten years youngen Ushered into the dining-room, 
where I perceived a table laid for fuU forty persons, I took 
the place pointed out to me by the doctor at his right hand> 
and I found that my next neighbour was an excessively beau- 
tiful young woman, whom I had not observed among the 
loungers in the garden. Opposite to me sat the sallow- 
complexfoned doctor,, and next to him the fat lady. The 
rest (^ the large part^ were quickly seated ; the houscikeeper 
on an elevated chair exactly in the centre of one of the sides, 
with a huge tureen before her, a napkin, carefully pinned up 
to the top of her tucker, atid a large silver ladle in her hand. 
I saw that the operations of carving were meant to be exe- 
cuted particularly by her, in the way common to UMe 
d'hdte mistresses of the ceremonies. 

The soup and the bouiUi were served amidst a nearly 
general silence ; and while the first course was placed upon 
the table I had leisure to observe the whole style of the en- 
tertainment. Nothing could be better appointed, as far as 
solid quantities of plate, and all the accessories of a dinner- 
service were concerned. The numerous dishes were brought 
to the door by the assistants of the chefde cuisine^ or head 
cook, and received by Michel the porter, and three other 
men, all habited in rich but tasteless liveries, while a couple 
of neatly dressed women stood at as many side tables, pre- 
pared to earry off the plates, spoons, et cetera, as fast as they , 
were used. When the whole service ofentremetSi ragoiUs^ 
9XiAfnca88ees were served up, I c^served the chief cook put 
his white-capped head into the room^ and after an inquiring 
look at what, for cOurtesy-sake, we will call the arrangement 
of the table, the aforesaid head shook a gracious nod of ap- 
probation, and disappeared. But 1 could not avoid being 
struck, and was, in spite of myself, annoyed, at the total ab- 
sence of all order or method in the setting out of the many 
excellent things, and the wretched taste dt^layed in the 
management of such materials for a really handsome repast. 
The knives, forks, and spoons, glasses, bottle^^ plates, and 
dishes, w^e all huddled together at random, showing no 
more regard than Lady Macbeth wislied to see in her guests 
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as to ^' the order of their i^oing or eondng" The diahei 
were of different dimensioiui) and dropped upon the table in 
any disorder that might happen. The most practised ma- 
thematician wpttld have been pnzded to produce the dm* 
plest combination out of such a confusion of figures as 
presented itself. Every thing was at sixes and sevens ; and 
the amazing inconsistency of French manners and habits 
again exemplified most fully. 

. Never did any horse in a mill labour more pertinaciously 
in its round of duty than did the indefatigable housekeeper 
in the monotonous exercise of hers. Every dish on the table 
was successively placed before her, and every person sup- 
plied by her hand. The rapidity, the sfcilfulness, the patience 
she disf^ayed were all wonderful. Plate aAer plate was 
popped in under her left elbow by one expert attendant, and, 
after receiving its portion, passed out under her right arm 
into the hand of another, with a dexterity that might have 
raised a blush on the wrists of WhippeeSnippee, or Ram- 
Jam-Tossaway, the Indian jugglers. The accurate mea- 
surement of the housekeeper's eye was only equalled by her 
steadiness of hand. We were exactly thirty-six fit table. 
Every individual dish, by which I mean the cmtenU of each 
dish, were divided, into thirty-six parts, with an equality on 
which might have been modelled an agrarian division of any 
thing, from a tract of awamp in the Illinois territory to the 
iumpof assafcetida meant for pills on an apothecary's counter. 
My anxiety was, at times, quite painful for the responsi- 
bility of the housekeeper's attention ; as, for instance, when 
five stewed and larded pigeons came, in their turn^ for dis- 
section. '^ How the deuce," thought I---and I suspended 
for a minute or two my operations on thesegment of &fiican- 
deauy just big enough to give shelter to the points of my fork, 
with about a dessert spoonful of the mashed sorrel which 
enveloped it, and which had come to me as my share — ^^ how 
the deuce can she fairly partition those five pigeons ? It 
would have bothered the spoliators of Poland ?" But be- 
fore I had time to attempt a calculation, the thing was done ; 
and I had but a moment allowed me to swallow my tanta- 
lizing ^ morsel of ,/Vicaitdeaii,. when my plate was snapped 
• away, and another darted before me, with about a third part 
of a thigh, a head, and a piece of skin of one of the identical 
pigeons, for my portion, while the knife of the' carver was 
merrily working away upon the fleshy jowl of a <|te devcoti 
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ma naiurdj which was rapidly dvappearlBg in atoms before 
heiw^and I Terily believe she did not spill e?eii one drop of 
gravy from fir^t to last. ^ 

liius tha dinner went on, reversing every Englisb notion 
of precedence ; for the first service seemed to foHow the 
second, and thongfa the rM oertaia]y succeeded the ragc^^ 
yet the fish superaeded the flesh, the vegetables and sweet 
things came all together alone by themselves, as We say 
in Ireland ; and th^ -dessert, including the cheese, brought 
up the rearguard of the army of Mibies, which, thoi^ 
served en moMe^ was aonihilated in detail ; not a sctap ei* 
caped^-^very bone was polished — every atom cbnsumed ( 
The quantity was really prodigious, the quality excellent ; 
but I nevei^ made so bad a dinner. I had been uncommonly 
hungry, firom the efiects of several hours' walk, and I did 
ample justice to every little specimen set beforame; but 
each was so diminutive, so tantalizing, so insufifeient, that 
twenty times, during the meal, all my predilectiomi for French 
cookery seemed to evaporate, and I heartilv longed for a 
boiled leg of mutton, a round of beef, or an Iriah steW. 
When aH was over, I could not help acknowledging that, 
though still unsatisfied, I had bad enough — but not of that 
kind, or in that way, which makes it ^' as g^d«as a feast." 
There was but little wine drunk, and, I beliere, I had more of 
that than came fairly to my share, thanks to its being out of 
the control of the housekeeper's apportionment. As for her, 
poor devil, she did not eat or drink bit or sup ; but no alder- 
man, after a corporation feast, could iiave suffered more 
from his exertions. The curse of Adam was upon her brow 
most profusely : she panted lor breathy and, wi^ the aid of 
her napkiis, succeeded (like most of iier sex in general) in 
giving herself airs ; while her olive-coloured cheeks and fore- 
head gained a brighter hue from her Ubours, and she seemed 
to havegiU herself in proportion as she had carved for others. 

But I had not been so completely [occupied with observa- 
tions on the materiel of tiie repast, or the operations of the 
chief act^H*, as to be wholly unobservant of the less prominent 
persons, or of the minor proceedings that were at work. I 
had my eye, at intervals, on every one of the party, and I 
was someliraes enabled, as all my readers have ma»y a time 
been, to take an observation of several at once, and even to 
he sharply looking, with a ramification of visioni in a direc- 
tion out of the fine of my apparent view. The lady at my 
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right hand was an olgect of particuhur attention : she was, 
as I have said, very beautiful, and her dress was in. the moat 
elegant and tasteful atyl^of nSgligi. Her whole manner, in 
all the little management of knife and fork, and those other 
minutias of self-service, which are so eloquent as to the habits 
of the doer, convinced me that she was no common person. 
She had also an air of what appeared, at first, reserve, but 
which soon showed itself to-be melancholy, that began by 
commanding my respect, and ended by exciting my compas- 
sion. I made several attempts to lead her into conversation ; 
but she did not even give me a reply — a silent .inclination of 
the head gave either assent or refusal Jo my offers of ser- 
vice or my efforts at discoube : and, more frequently than 
either, she showed a total inattention to what I sdid, and 
looked on the table with eyes that seemed fixed upon some 
object distant beyond all measurement. 

From time to time I looked at the others, but saw nothing 
half as remarkable as I expected to find. There is some- 
thing so universally levelling in the, act of eating — appetite is 
such a polisher of the differences that distinguish mortals 
from each other — that even the freaks of insanity are merged 
ia the universal instinct which sets the jaws a-wprking, and 
all the developements of brain are for a while suspended, to 
give the palate uninterrupted play. I suppose it was fi'om 
this cause that I saw so little extraordinary in the bearing of 
the mad folk at table. Perhaps the lynx-eyed observation 
of the doctor had its effect in suppressing any incipient incli- 
nation to pass the bounds of strict and common-place pro- 
priety, if such for a moment rose up in the fancies of the. 
convalescents. As it was, I might certainly have gone 
through the whole repasi without seeing any thing beyond 
the dull decorum of good sense, and have got up from table 
supposing its duties to have entirely absorbed the whole 
party, had not a little mistake on the part of an individual 
mischievously whispered me that there might be much going 
on under the table-cloth which was unknown even to the 
table it covered. 

Very soon after the soup had been removed, and the 
housekeeper's operations had commenced in solid earnest, 
and while I was in the act of addressing a sentence of civility 
to the interesting girl beside me, T felt something gently 
touch /the point of one of my feet with a very light pressure. 
I diid hot pay any attention to it at first, and on a repetition 
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of Ih^ tm^lK I ooooliided thai a oal wm paasing to wAi tt^ 
under tbie table. After a very short itttervaU however, it came 
egain, and there was something so intelligible in the feel oC 
the thing snd in the language it spoke, that I thought mere 
animal agency eo«14 not alone have caused it. The &ct o£ 
the case came across my mind witb a quicknessi and ckar- 
ness th^t showed, a3 I thought^ a considecaUe apdtude oa 
mgr part : I was convinced in a momant that the saUow-via* 
aged doctor was sending his" long legs on an embassy fron 
the other side of the table, and that his grisly foot believed 
itself in the act of making a ve^ tender impresaioB on the 
instep of my beautiful neighbour. My determination was 
instantly formed to encourage the doct<Mr's error, to person-* 
Utoi with the point of foot, the* moiety of one of those no* 
doubt delicate ones for which it was mislak^, and toanuaa 
myself by obsepving those secret workings of the doctor's 
«o2e, which, I thought, if properly managed by me, would be 
likely to display themselves in hi^ eountenanoe. 

In pursuance of this freak, the.consequences of which I lit« 
tie fbresalr,a$ my readers will believe when they learn tbem^ 
I quietly slipped my foot out of its shoe, the better to coun- 
terifeit ieminine dehcacy ; and advancing it sofUy towards 
that of the doctor, which had tetteated after, his last attempt, 
I g^tly touched the tip of his great toe with mine. While I 
did so, I turned again towards the ladyvOn whom I was com* 
aaitting this personal forgery, and though saying a few words 
to her, I marked, by a single glance, the dfect of my first 
step in this underfoot affiur. The doctor's look had been 
lowering and disappointed, at the little sympathy excited by 
kU first pressure ; but bo sooner did he %e\ the timid touch 
which I essayed, than a frightful expression of delight showed 
itself on bis face. An odious streakiness overspread his 
cheeks, the livid veins of his temples swelled almost to burst* 
Ing, his lip quivered with a convulsive tremor, and his glow* 
ering eyes seemed to float in bile. The look of sickening 
softness which he rolled across the table, was enough to 
infect the delicate things it passed over, like the poison blast 
lljat desolates the gardens of Araby. 

I was utterly disgusted with the fellow, but I did not the 
less ainuse myself with him. For full half an hour I [^ayed 
Um, as an angler plays a salmon, forward and backward, 
from on(3 side to the other ; sometimes luring him on, then 
letting him retreat; now suffering his foot gently to press 



mine, then ^ving him a squeeze on the most sensitive and 
<M>rny part, and on these occasions I could mark on his lips 
the anguish which he wtfs, martyr- like, enduring so l^ravely. 
At last I got quite tired of my^port, and began to hate the 
wretch, as his glances at the passive abject of his gallantries 
seemed to give her credit for a sympathy with his overtures 
of which shb was wholly innocent. He at last loodced so 
atrociously amorous, that I eould keep my temper no longer, 
but slippiiig my foot again into my shoe, I waited for his next 
approach ; and drawing back my leg an intsant, to take for- 
cible aim, I darted it forward with amazing accuracy, and 
just caught his advancing shin-bone on the edge of my square- 
toed shoe. The pain he suffered must have been intolerable, 
fof he smacked his knee against the table with a force that 
caused it to dart up like a spring-board, and made a maieUOU 
of eels, which was bioside him, bound, as though they had 
just been popped into the frying-pan. Several bottles and 
^lasset were upsetand broken, and die whole of the sensi- 
tive assemblage looked affrighted. The victim of my ven- 
geance writhed with pain, and I, with all the hypocrisy I 
eould put on, looked penitence persbnified,.and apologized, 
expressing my fbars (hat I had kicked Mm, instep of a dog 
or cat, which I supposed to have been at my foot. *< I beg 
a thousand pardons," said I, in conclusion. 

*< Au cofUrairCy MonaieuTf c'est tnoi^^* exclaimed he, bow* 
ing down to the table-cloth, with perfect politeness, and [ 
was quite satisfied. But if I was, or even grated with his 
discomfiture and suffering, the feeling was soon changed to 
one of a very different kind. No sooner w^te the staring 
eyes of the party taken off his face, which I, however, con- 
tinued slyly to observe, than I perceived him to ^irt one look 
at my lovely neighbour, of such a mixed and horrible kind, 
that I felt myself bodily to ^rink from it. He either meant 
to reproach her for her insensibility to his suffering, of which 
she knew nothing, or for a complicity in the injury done 
him-^Heaven knows what ! But so deadly a look of anger, 
hatred, and revenge, I certainly never witnessed. During 
the remainder of the repast he sat sullen and silent. The 
dinner was in due time fiqished ; the party rose from table ; 
and while coffee was-preparing to be served in another xooray 
every body went out to walk in the garden. 
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CHAPTER in. 



TfiB principal doctor, witli persecuting politeness, was 
most assiduous in his attentions to me during the after-dinti^ 
promenade. He seemed to have ransacked the whole stores 
oi his memory^ since morning, for a collection of terms the 
most abstruse, and words the most jaw-breaking, in the 
whole range of science and lexicography. He opened out 
a battery upon me of subjects of every calibre^ from the 
Predicaments of Aristotle to Newton's Principia ; and he 
was deep in the substance of a Treatise (which he meant 
to publish, or had published, 1 forget whieh^ in refutation of 
Sir Isaac's doctrine of the tides, when sudden screams from 
the garden-house, near to which we were walking, Caused 
him to dart off like a shooting star, and I soon saw his dandy 
assistant running in the same direction. The various groupes 
which had been lounging about, under the superintendance 
of this young doctor, quickly dispersed, and with affrighted 
looks they all ran to the sheUer of the larger building, as if 
the sounds from the other reminded them of what had before ■ 
been, and might again be, their own fate. 

My attention was wholly given to the screams which were 
piercingly sent fortb» They were from a female voice, of 
the most harrowing tone. My imagination instantly pictured 
the form of my lovely neighbour at the dinner table, writh- 
ing under the correction of the bilious villain, whose Infernal 
look seemed still to dance before my eyes, and to turn every 
. thing yelbw. This was the natural effect of assooiation 
rather than reasoning ; but the impulse it gave me led me in 
the direction of the place which all the others, save the doc- 
tors, fied from. As I got nearer to the dismal dwelling the 
sounds died away, or rather came in a gurgling murmur, like 
the obstructed voice of a forest stream. • 

*'Do you hear that?" asked somebody, from behind a 
mass of shrubs. ^^ They are now forcing the gag into her 
mouth-ochoking her, perhaps. But the prime minister — " 

At once startled and shocked by the sound and the &ense 
of the fat lady's announcement, I sprang away towards the 
scene of cruelty, and had reached the house, and was rush- 
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itig to the door, when Michel, who stood before it, stepped 
forward, and patting his hand against my breast, said, in a 
tone of insolent firmness, 

" You must not enter here. Sir.*' ^ 

^^ Let me pass, ruffian !*' exclaimed I ; and I was ehd^a*, 
vouring to force my way, when the appearance of the very 
man I seemed to seek made me stop suddenly, and caused me 
to shrink back with a shudder of detestation. It was the sal- 
low doctor who came from the houses attracted by the angry 
voices of myself and the sturdy scoundrel, who gave me 
hack quite as much abuse as I lavished oix hiiti, and struggled 
with all his might against my efforts for entrance. Alarm 
was the most evident symptom on the doctor's pale face, 
but it bore plain tokens of still greater agitation- than could 
he caused by my words, high sounding as they were. His 
cheeks were the colour of a faded lemon, with livid and 
mouldy spots here and there ; and in two or three places the 
marks of nails had furrowed them, and left traces in which 
thera should have been blood, had not the wretch's coward 
heart sucked his veins dry. His cravat was torn ; and a good 
deal of dishevelment in his dress altogether^ told me quite 
enough, to convince me that my imagination had not ex- 
ceeded the bounds of fact. 

'' What, in God's name, is the matter ? Who talks of the 
police ?" asked he, tremblingly. 

^^ I do !" said i, recovering myself ; '< and if I am refused 
entrance here, 1 will call in the aid of some power able to 
Save the victims inside." 

^^ Oh, is that it ?" replied the sneaking wretch-, with a 
smiie that reversed every notion of what a smile ought to 
convey. ^^ I9 that the cause of all this tumult ? If you take 
my advice, Sir^ yoii will retire, and not disturb the tranquillity 
of this place, n6r interrupt the duties af patented physicians 
in the care of their patients." 

«' Tranquillity ! patented! caret" echoed I, and I wda 
about to utter something more original, and not Idss striking. 
When the chief doctor himself, the Corypheus of the Junu 
of patented tyranny^ made his appearance: He seemed 
taken rather by surprise ; but be showed more tact than the 
tuffled subaltern he was leagued with. 

*^ My good Sir," said he, addressing me with overacted 
civility, '^ what is the matter ? Are you unwell ? Hiun any 
thing unpleasant occurred that I may leotiQr ?" ^ 

Va*.I.— E . 
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^' That you know best. Sir," aosveered L *« I shdl mtber 
ask fou these question. I wish to know what has hap- 
pened, and the cause of the dceadfuf sounds which ha?e 
alarmerJ your whole estabiishment ?" 

'' Alfmned them ! not a bit, my deai Sir. You deceive 
youraalf! They are aU too well accustomed to these things. 
Come, come, let us walk this way, andl will tell you all 
about jt>" 

With these words he took me familiarly by the arm, aod 
was about walking me off; but I shook myself from his hold, 
and protested against stirring from the spot until he explained 
what fidd happened. Thus pressed, and not wishing to 
let %ii example of subordination get wind, he turned to me 
again vith great address, and continued — 

'' Vo be sure, my very good Sir ; to be sure ; 1 am too 
happv to explain any thing to you which may cause you^any 
surprise. 1 value too much the good luck which has given 
jDe the happiness of your society, to let our good under- 
standinj^ be impaired by refusing, as I peremptorily might, 
thiB axpfanation, which you have no earthly right to de* 
maud/' 

^' Pardon me. Sir," said I warmly, ^^ as, a man, in com- 
mon Kutnanity, I am entitled to ask it." 

^' Wall, well, granted, if you will have it so," rejoined he ; 
*^ but d9 a physician, at my discretion, I may, if I choose, 
refuse it*" 

"Yes, but— " 

" Lnt 's not argue about it," continued be, with forced 
suavity—'' I have the best of the argument on my side, 
depend on it—but you shall know this mighty secret. One 
of otir refractory patients (and we have enough God help 
us \) required some correction, and has received it from my 
worthy friend here, that 's all !" 

'^ It was the lady who sat beside me at dinner ?" asked I9 
abruptly, 

*' How ^o you know that ?" 

" You are right, it was," said the doctors simultaneously, 
tbe guilt-stricken assistant being rather earlier with his ques- 
tion, than the chief with his answer. 

'< Good God !" exclaimed I, ^* is it really possible that 
m€^lmc€ could have been requured with that suffering crea- 
ture, who seemed bowed down with melancholy ?" 

^^ ^j dear Sir, there is at times a crisis in the peculiir 
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tke most fhgfatfol tranrntkioii* Sueh faas juat taken place. 
This gentleman has the especial charge of the poor creature. 
Look at his fkce^ see the etidetiee it bears of the girl's 
fitmEy." 

^* Poor thing !** uttered I, involuntarily : but the saHow 
visagied wretch took the exclamation to himse^^ and in the 
warmth of his gratitude for my supposed synipathy, he was 
beginning to explain more than he was called upon to do. 

'^ Lord^ Sir, this is nothing to what 1 have suffered from 
thst spiteful vixen at times/* 

*"' Was there no cause for this outrage ?" asked I. 

^* Not the least. Sir. When I attempted to feel her pulse 
quite geiftly, as she was lying down on her bed after din* 
ner— " 

. ** Pray," said l-->maiiciously, 1 confess — ^^ pray, does the 
pulse of melancholy madness lie in the instep ?*' 

But I ratht^r repented my jcicoseness, bitter as it was ; for 
the two doctors sent me forth two Irjoks, of very different 
kinds, but equally evil-boding^ Ss far as I could read their 
meaning. The elder practitioner, always on the watch for 
symptoms of trra^tonci/% in every one he talked to^ evidently 
thought my question of a very dubious nature as an iiidication 
of my actual right-mindedness. The yellow fellow at once 
divined my allusion to his conduct— he blushed a tawny blush, 
knit bis dsrk brows into a irown that it appeared impossible 
to unravel again, gave me a look the very counterpart of that 
which had so Bhocked me at the dinner-table, and then 
abrutly turned away without more words. 

The chief doctor, with a medicinal solicitude and an eager 
attention, begged me to explain what 1 meant by my extraor- 
dinary question. Wishing not to get further entangled in 
his inquiries, or in the enmity of the assistant, 1 ansit ered 
him very briefly, and in a way to put his surmises, to rest, by 
making him sure of my meaning. 

^* Your friend understands me perfectly, doctor," replied 
I-*-" my question was meant for him ; and should you be 
curious as to its meaning, he can explain it if he chooses s 
but let it pass for the present — it is of very n)inor importance 
to the subject whicb^ led to SH this conversation. Tilo/, I 
confess, interests medeef^y ; and without wishmg to meddle 
in the delicacies of your professional practice, I hope | may 
be aHoved to solicit your own immediate interferenceiin the- ' 
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maBagement of the uDfortunate ydung persoii wiA wbon 
your assistant is is too dose contact. I have good reason 
for vftkBi I say, and be knows it«" 

Tbe doctor paused for a few minutes, and .then said — 

«^ I have been thinking of what you just uttered. I will 
not affect to misunderstand you ; but I can form no opinion 
on your bints : nor can 1 personally interfere^ as you would 
wish me, in the actual details of this lady's treatment. As 
chief of this establishment J have a right to a general sqpef- 
intendance over all the patients it contains ; but you cannot, 
my dear Sir, have to learn that, in our profession, tfaereis 
the most scrupulous delicacy to be paid to the etiquette of 
practice/' 

'> I know that many a precious life has been forfeited to 
it," replied I. • 

^* Partial evil must be endured to secure the general good,*' 
answered he, in a pompous tone. I had no wish for a dis- 
cussion on his common-place ethics; so I did not let any 
obi^ervation of mine fill up the pause which be left open for 
me ; and he seeing there was no chance of an argument, 
and no excuse for a dissertation, let the subject drop. Re- 
verting to the more particular theme of our discourse, be 
continued*?^ 

*'*' You thus see it is impossible for me to scratihize tos 
minutely the particulars of this case*'' 

^' What," said I, "if 1 can establish . good grounds for 
your suspicion that this assistant of yours is pursuing a very 
different treattnent of this helpless young lady from what 
duty, or delicacy, or decency commands ?'* 

^' Hush, hush, my good Sir ; not so loud, if you please : 
the convalescents walk about tbe gardens quite at their 
liberty." 

^^ There is not much fear, doctor, of their venturing into 
this neighbourhood." 

** Well, well. Sir," cried he impatiently, and somewhat lU- 
temperedly, ^' we really must not moot those points at pre- 
sent : I must request, and, indeed, insisit that the discipline 
which 1 see it good to establish here, which the law? of my 
country allow, and which the authorities recognise, may not 
be disturbed, nor my courtesy abused—" 

^' SpfUy, softly, my good doctor," said I, interrupting binS) 
and, falconer like, seeking to bring back my bird to his 
{illume ; ^« you are giving yourself useless trouble, and throwing 
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^i^vf your words. If you wooU stifle tU inquiry or iepros 
eveiy siq^geBtion on ny part, I hme no objection to quit 
your house altogelber, tad try if the authorities you speak 
of will be i» indiffsreBt aa you are to my suspicions of the 
infamous ccmduet—" 

^^ For Heaven's sake, Sir, i^peak lower — ^you are really 
v^ imprudent. Pray walk with ne, calmly and coolly, 
into my study, and we can talk a?er this affair : not another 
word in the open ah>, I beg of you!'* 

The ill-conceaM perturbation of my companion con- 
vinced me 1 had taken the right tone with him ; and believ- 
ing that, through the medium of his fears, I might find means 
to work out some good to the unfortunate victin^s of the 
system going on around me, I determined to make a tempo- 
rary compromise, and I accordingly accompanied bim to the 
house. As we crossed the garden, 1 obseryed the fat lady, 
evidently on the watch for me, and making various signs of 
invitation to another Conference. 1 took no notice of tbis^ 
for fear of attracting the doctor's keen-sigbtedness, and t^rn* 
ing his anger into the current of impunity on tihich th,e fat 
lady seemed floating ; but^ to give his attention anot))er ob- 
ject, I pointed to an old woman whom one of the « servants 
was exercising in a garden-chair, the rudder-whee^ of which 
the decrepit invalid was not even able to direct. Had>not 
more stirring subjects occupied my mind, I would have stop- 
ped^ to examine and compassionate the poor old creature. 
She seemed in the very last stsge of existence, and presented 
a most humiliating example of mortal imbecihty. 1 made a 
remark to that effect to the doctor, as we passed by her. 

'* Yes, Sir," said he, with an indifferent air, ^^ she is alt 
but buried'^the flame is in the socket-^it would be mercy 
to put an extinguisher on it." 

1 had no time then to reason on thia expression of the 
doctor's humanity^ but it came to my mind with great force 
afterward. 

We sat together in the . doctor's study lor full an hour. 
As. he had a vduble tongue, a clear head, and good memory, 
it may be imagined what a fund of information he had it in 
his power to give me during our conference ; and I must 
allpw that he did not misapply his time, nor *^ husband his 
lesources."^ He entered, with an apparent frankness, into 
the subjeetaof my inquiry, which convinced me that he was 
aitber eonscioua of his reetitttde^ anxious to keep a show of 
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opennei^ ^r yery fond of the musi^ of his own voice— tht 
three readiest causes for ganulity in those who are not far 
advanced in years or deeply imroersed in love : yet I con- 
fess myself to have been^ at the time, puzzled as to the chief 
reason for the doctor's fluent communications, for he posr 
sessed sych a fund oifinesM and tact as quite to baffle me ; 
and» aAer all, while apparently talking to me in the utmost 
confidence, he told me nothing that I might not have learned 
' from the fat lady, except^ perhaps, one or two unimportant 
particulars relative to her, which I should not have gathered 
from herself. 

The subject matter of our conversation related entirely to 
the various individuals whom I have cursorily introduced to 
the reader. Wishing to lead the doctor gradually on to the 
person in whose fa^e I feltthe strongest interest, froni having, 
as it were, unintentionally become involved in it« 1 began m; 
inquiries ^wiih those whose situation excited a comparatively 
trifiing regard : but before we touched upon any of those 
persons, even the doctor candidly avowed to me the abso- 
lute^ nature of his house, which the reader ki^ows already ; 
and he latinched forth into a ready- cut- and-dry detail of its 
pre-eminent advantages over all others of the kind, and o{ 
his own peculiar super-excellence, beyond all other pracU- 
tionecB, in diseases of the mind, which might have been, and, 
I dare say, has been, printed over and over again, as the 
prospe.ctus of every receptacle of the like nature existing. 

Having thus established & sort of right to my personal 
inquiries, I began by some relating to the fat lady ;' and o^ 
her f learned that she was a simple, unoffending soul, whose 
madness was h^r.inheritance, her father having died in the 
frightful way she had told me ; but he had previously cut of 
the chief entail, as I may call it, of bis complaint, leaving* 
his daughter only foolUh instead oi Jrantic, She iiad jgone 
on harmlessly through life, from childhood to her then age 
of forty, or thereabouts, supported by a pension from the 
government, which had been regularly paid tbrougii all the 
consular, imperial, and monarchical changes ; and as she 
had the privilege of an unlimited run of the bouse and 
grounds, and fancied herself in direct correspondence with . 
the prime minister for the time being, she waSf the doctor 
assured me, ipuch happier than many of sounder mincis, a!)d> 
snore rational than many with less vacant countenances. 

Y[e next tallked of the old priest^ pf vfboi}(i thQ doctor. h%<k 
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so saiiagMy si^oken to th« porter, &nd the fat "lady to feel- 
ingly to me. Of him the doctor professed ta have, but httle 
to say, but that his head was turned, in consequence of his 
receiYing an autograph communicatioB on some theological 
work from his Hoiiness the. Pope, which ended in bis fancy- 
ing that be was ^^ himself the Great Sublime"-^and on his 
bishop placing him under the doctor's tender care, he Was 
preposterous enough to imagine the garden-house St. Peter'$ 
Cathedral ; and was, when he had not to complain of the 
quality of his dinner, (particularly on maigre days) more 
enviably placed, the doctor thought, than if he wore the 
tiara, and had the hiiilf of Europe delighted to kiss the tip, 
of bis toe. 

Of young Vincent de Bouverie the doctor spoke with 
overacted sensibility ; lamenting that so fine a youth should 
have been deprived of all '^discourse of reason," and with 
it the possession of the half of bis father's vast fortune, now 
destined entirely for his younger brother, who did not op- 
pose his own inclinations to his parents' authority. But the 
most lamentable thing, according to the doctor's notion, was 
that amorous propensity which led this unfortunate Vincent 
to make love to every woman that came in his way, which 
had first developed itself in a desperate attachment to one of, 
his mother's maids ; and was, in spite of every means to 
keep his blood cool» again bursting forth in relation to the 
countess. 

Of the countess the doctor either could not, or would not, 
tell me any thing, beyond her being a widow, and placed 
under the restrictions of his discipline, to prevent her mar- 
rying a second time, and thus getting cured of her immode- 
rate grief for her husband, and depriving her surviving bro- 
thers of the large possessions which would be theirs, or 
their children's, at her death. ^^ And fortunate it will be for 
her, poor dear lady," said the doctor, ^^ should we succeed 
in keeping up that salutary state of despondency, which will 
save her i^om the rocks of matrimony, on which she haa 
been once already splits" 

*^ But the sweet girl," said f, " who sat beside me at table^ 
and towards whom your assistant is, trust me, pursuing a 
most foul course of conduct ? What of her ? Who is'she, 
doctor ? and what is the cause of that deep melandholy 
irhicb so totally possesses her ? I have never seen a love* 
%er or soor^ truly interesting beinj^'*— tell me, the9» who she is*. 
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and w^j die is here. No cause of a eommofi natiire coidtf 
liave an ioflaence, I think« on the mind that should be joined 
with a face of such intelligence. •'Pray tell roe all of her that 
you may, in candour and fairness, coaununicate to a stranger. 
Tou may take the interest she has excited in me, as the guar- 
antee for my discretion." 

^' Wellvthen, tisten patiently," replied the doctor, ^' aiid 
you shall learn aU that I know about her." 



CHAPTER IV. 

Fbom the doctor's disclosures, and from what I acquirecl 
afterward on still better authority, I am enabled to state the 
causes which led to the deplorable situation in which I found 
the unfortunate young lady ; and I prefer condensing the 
details, in my own way, to giviug them as they were re- 
counted to me, in the proUxity and dififuseness of oral com- 
munications. 

She, to whose name I cannot give publicity, was the chilcl 
ef parents of high rank, large fortune, and great considera- 
tion in the country. She was a younger daughter ; and, ac- 
cording to the system of interested barbarism fast reviving 
in France, she was destined for a convent, that her elder 
sister might have the better chance of making a splendid mar^ 
riage, with the increasted portion gained by the sacrifice, and 
freed from the danger of rivalry with the bewitching beauty 
of the victim. 

Th^ privations and restrictions of a convent did not, how«^ 
ever, suit the temperament of her who possessed too much 
of the feelings, or, perhaps, the fmUings^ of mortality, to be 
»atisfied with a seclusion from all the enjoyments of this 
world, for thcf questionable advantages promised to be 
secured by it in the next She went through a couple of 
years of noviciate trial, with exemplary patience, and a strict 
observance of all those rules which were revolting to her 
notions of what was right, and her feelings of what was 
agreeable. She made great progress in the finishing ac- 
J^uirements of her education^ an£ or her finally declining 
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io take tb« VOW89 she came back to ber father's hease^Al 
nineteen years of age, in pursuance of the /compact made 
vith her when she had* quitted it^ to essay the probation 
stipulated for the destined victims of the church. Her pa- 
rents now discovered that the only way left lor her disposal 
was the usual one of getting her married ; and they could 
not avoid introducing her to the brilliant circle of society in 
which they mixed. Launched into the vortex ot Parisian 
Mfe, '< the refractory novice,^' as she was familiarly called 
among her friends, excited great actmrratiorj, and not a little 
cariosity. She possessed a frank disposition, a high spirit, 
and unbounded gayety. She received the exaggerated de« 
votions ot half the young men of fashion in Paris, but was 
as little afiected by their ^^ lip service" as the idoi figure of 
a saint in its shrine. 

At length, however, her iMsensihUUp^ as it was ccmmonly 
called, was destined to sufier a powerful change ; and all 
the feelings of the heart, which had sp long lain dormant, 
were awakened. A young Englishman, with whom she 
became acquainted by chance, pertormed the miracle which 
was thought beyond the power ^1 mortal man. because a 
dozen of her own countrymen had attempted it in vain. The 
flinty heart of ^' the refractory novice" was struck, in the 
.right way, and » fbfontsiiri^ passionate feeling gushed from 
it at the touch. 

The particulars of the courtship I did not learn ; nor can 
I enter into the circumstances attendant on an attachment 
to which the family and friends of both parties were violently 
opposed. The novice was not a girl of the usual yielding 
character of French daughters. She presumed to think for 
herself, and she refused submission to her parents* commands, 
when they bid her abandon her lover, and she cculd npt obey 
them when they ordered her to forget him. He, in his turn, 
spumed every attempt at opposition om the part of his family, . 
whoee principles or prejudices were strongly opposed to hia 
marrying a French Voman and a Catholic. The usual 
means were resorted to, on both sides, to tear up the attach* 
raent by the roots. The Ibver was refused supplies — ^his 
mistreiMi was removed for from Paris, into the neighbourhood 
of the place where 1 met her, and near to which her father's 
possessions lay. But lovers never fail in expedients for the 
means of following their mistresses, and the latter can always 
find opportunities of meeting. Stolen interviews took plaoe 
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aeeorfi^gly* Dlwoir^, dBpanlicm^ and increased! tedanoir 
wem the eofMequenoa Tbe inflttenee of the pareDts causeil 
the li^vei to be put under the amrveShnce f»l the police, aod 
a domestic guar dianship, fuil as stsict, was adopted towiids 
tiie refraciory girl. 

Obstacles almost ifisurimitiiilaMe were thu^^ throwti in the 
way of the lofers ; and the natural channel for the vent of 
their feelings being stopped, they turned iirward upon them 
with consuming forces and, like a stream dammed up until 
its waters become stagnant, they poisoned the soil they should 
have iiertilized. It was then that dank vapours rose upwards 
to the brain of the imibrtunate girl, and her mind became 
•tainted with their noxious influence. The sudden revukioo 
from high spirits to despondency, from the gayeties of the 
world to the solitude ol.dontestic retirement, from the sun- 
bright visioR* of hope to. the gloom of despair, produced the 
natural effects upon the whole nervous system, and a state 
of high excitement waa followed by a total relaxation. The 
tone of her mind seemed utterly destroyec ; yet no symptoit 
beyond what are considered within the limits of ntrwrni 
affedions had appeared. Physicians were consulted^ and, 
as usual, tbey difiered in their opinions, ^jcne, the harsh 
old bacbeh>rB, recommended coKstraint. OtheHs, consider- 
ate fathers, advised , indulgence^ ^^ne^ a tender-hearted 
young practioner, wrote *^ marriage" for his prescription — 
and thus proved the Sympanhy between good feeling and 
good sense. But bis advice was Hpumed, and himself dis- 
missed ; and a consultation wiih eiy doctor decided on, 
as the only chance of relief left for tbe tormented patient. 

This doctor of mine, or of mtra^ if my readers will ac- 
knowledge tlie acqaintance, had very considerable provinciid 
reputation. U was of course to be supposed that, with 
a due sense of professional dignity, be would difier from all 
his brethren. And as tbe keeper of a Maison de SaaUif 
nothing less could be expected from him than an urgent re* 
commendation to have her who so suffered from the mi8coa» 
ceptions of the rest of the tribe, removed at once to his 
house, to have the lull benefit of his management. The 
father and mother, kindly disposed towards their child, and 
only outrageous hS her flagrant violation of propriety and 
obedience in presuming to have a choice of her own, gladly 
adopted the doctor's advice. His house had a high charac^ 
(er for decorum, and he himself tbe highest possible reputa^ 



tion for skill and humanity. The father and mother, reaohed 
to see with t^eir own ejes, (that not over*eanuQon means 
of acquiring knowledge,) paid a visit to the doctor in his 
establishment ; and he, as was usual in such visits of recan- 
noMsonoe, took care to have every thing in the most imponng 
order. Every disagreeable object was removed, including 
the old woman in the gardei^- chair, the fat lady, and all others 
that could, by word or look, make an unfavourable impres- 
sion as to the doistor's place or practice* The premises 
breathed the very atmosphere of tranquillity, atfd the doctor 
took care that the anxious father and mother should iic^ ap- 
proach within sight of the garden-house. In fact they were 
deUgbted with the appearance of things, and not less with the 
manners of the medical firm The sallow doctor, who was 
iBtroduced as the gentleman who would have the especial 
care of the young invalid, quite won the mother's heart by 
his^jpende and insinuating speeches; and it was decided that 
the nervous girl should be at once removed to the >^ house 
ofheahh." 

She readily consented to this plan, for a gleam of hope 
revived in her heart, at the very change of situation ; and 
when she saw the place alk>tted for her new residence, 
she was quite rejoiced. Its whole aspect was in unison with 
her feelings, and the kind and conciliating manners of the 
doctors gave her the hope of making, by their means, her 
situatbn known to her lover. Under these flattering and 
deceptions expectations, she entered the MaUon de Sanii^^ 
but a short time sufficed to show her bow she had cheated 
herself. She quickly perceived that she was surrounded by 
the insane^ and in the power of the wicked ; that her symp* 
toms were aggravated by violence, and her Senses actually in 
danger from Uie infection of those she mixed with. And, 
by degrees, new and more serious causes of disquiet assailed 
her. The scenes of cruelty acted around her could not be 
long concealed. The muttered im precations of the sufferers 
reached her ears ; and she could not shut he^ eyes on the 
looks and gestures of the tyrants. She soon herself became 
enrolled among the victims. Her sallow-visaged attendant 
marked her as kU prey-*and, whether by silent consent, or 
avywed compact, the chief physician pQunitted his designs, 
by not interfering with them ; and- thus negatively counte- 
nanced what he turned his face from. 

By what measures the reprobate first assailed the object 
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of his fiendish passion it is hard to say, although' we maf 
suppose them ; but no ghost has yet spoken from the prison- 
house. That this disgrace at once to medicine and man- 
hood did, however, avail himself of the opportunities afforded 
by the trust reposed in him,, is too true ; and the evidence 
of my instep is not wahtinfjf to convict him of a course of 
vile attempts upon the delicate creature committed to his 
charge. These facts transpired afterwards ; but at the time 
I arrived on the scene of his iniquitous doings, the result of 
his conduct upon bis victim had been such as utterly to 
change her from what she had once been, to plunge her into 
a state of hopeleSs melancholy, to break he^ spirit, and de- 
stroy her health ; but he had never been able to conquer her 
aversion nor subdue her virtue. Under all these harsh in- 
flictions of his temper, and the savage out- burstings of his 
odious passion, she rallied the little that was left her of phy- 
sical and mental strength, and repulse after repulse drove 
the wretch to that crisis of brute desperation, ending in the 
treatment which caused the alarm that led to my interference. 

Having thus informed my readers as much of previous cir- 
cumstances as were necessary to excite their interest for the 
chief subject of my own, I must say a few Words relative to 
the young Englishman, whose fate was, not merely meta^ 
phorically, but actually and most fatally, bound up with hers; 
This young man, ardent, thoughtless, and impetuous, had 
rushed headlong into the passion which, like an irresistible 
torrent, bore him along. He possessed no means^ such as 
I have heard it asserted are of easy acquirement, to stem 
the tide of feeling ; at least he put forth no opposing efforts, 
but resigned himself willingly to his fate, and was satisfied 
that he better ensured his happiness by the indulgence of his 
attachment than he could have done by all the triumph of 
subduing it. His pride, too, was roused by opposition : he 
thought that his parents, as well as hers, acted at once cru- 
elly and contemptibly, and he was resolved that it should not 
be his fault if they succeeded in separating two beings for 
ever, whom they could not for one moment alienate. He 
swore not to abandon the object of his affection, but to use 
every means of seeing her, and of obtaining her, though he 
should lose his life in the attempt We shall see whether^or 
not this vow was '' false as dicer's oaths." 

Alter the last separation, which I before alluded to, and 
which had only increased the determination of the lovers tt» 
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meet again, if possible, the young Englishman was long baf- 
fled in his endeavours to obtain a cine as to the place of his 
mistress's concealment. His temperament could ill brook 
the a^tations ojf suspense, which no exertions of his own 
seemed capable of removing. EVery application to the fkmily 
and kindred of his belov^ one was tr^ated with scorn; 
bribery was ineffectual with the servants, and the strict 
watchfulness of the police totally thwarted all his personal 
efforts to obtain information. ' He also found difficulty in 
raising money in a foreign country, and without that^ the 
main-spring of immanconduct-^Belf-interedt, was not within 
his power of f>urchase ; and the manifold anxieties which 
beset him, almosf drove hiro to despair. The gaming table 
was, the remedy sure to be tried by a man like tlie one I 
am BOW treating of; and such a man, in such a mood, 
was as sure to b^me a dupe as he became a gambler: He 
soon lost ail he could command in the shape of money or 
securities, aad, having no command over himself, he was 
quickly rushing on to more than one kind of ruin. 

At this juncture, a specious villain, one of the ^ejected 
suitors of her for whom he was thus suffering, thr^w himself 
in the way of the unhappy lover, as if by chance, but pursuant 
to a deep and base design. This man, leagued with some 
fliembers of her ftmily who favoured his suit, and who, like 
himself, were ready to go to the greatest lengths (provided 
the means were safe) to get rid of the favoured rival, had 
resolved' to lure him on, by gradual steps, to such a state of 
mental wretchedness as would lead him to some act that 
might, ai leasts procure his removal from the country alto- 
gether. With this object, the false friend in question came 
across him at one of his moments of frantic wretchedness, 
and by all the insidious manoeuvring of treachery, he wormed 
himself into the unsuspecting lover's cenfidence. He repre- 
sented himself, after a while, as actuated but by warm wishes, 
for her happiness whose heart he had onoe aspired to, and 
he professed the utmost zeal in his desire to forward the 
means by which he believed that happiness would be secured. 
The lover, at once flattered by this, and almost bewildered 
by the apparent good fortune which had raised up this gene« 
reus friend in his distress, soon.threw himself wholly into the 
snare so skilfully prepared for him, and eave himself up im- 
plidtly to the guidance that seemed leading him to certain 
happiness. Hja false friend, having now got him completely 
Vol. L— F 
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into bid power, took cure to manage bim for his purpOMfr 
He kept up bis state of initatipg uncertaiDty--«at one tine 
setting him nearly desperate from disappointment, at another 
rendering him nearly wild with joy ; now holding up his mii- 
tress to his view, as it woror and easily within fab reach ; and . 
again representing her as lost to him ^^>' ^^^* Violent pa« 
rozysms of opposite feelings seeme^o make the unfortunate 
victim their sport ; and in a little while his state of mind was 
such as to give a fair colour to almost any representation 
which might be made of its irregularity. 

Having so far succeeded in his designs, it was with appa- 
rent justice and propriety that this man called the attention 
of the pohce to the situation of the unfortunate young Bag- 
lishman. He professed himself to be his friend, and in tbat 
character he requured the countenance of the authorities to 
those measures of safety which he felt it necessary to take 
in behalf of the unhappy foreigner. Bis request appeared 
so reasonable that it was easily granted, and the strict ««f- 
oeUlance which might have saved its object from greater efil 
being removed, the false friend had a wide discretion allowed 
him in the management of his victim. He had acquired 
immense influence over him, and readily obtained, his assent 
to every movement he proposed, but to none more joyfully 
than that which was urged in consequence of the pretended 
discovery of the long-sought retreat of her for whom' alone 
he lived.- The identical MtiMon de SeniS (where she was 
indeed too securely lodged,) was pointed out to the delighted 
iover as the bourne of all his anxieties. There he was as- 
sured she was, and to gain admission there' was the immediate 
object of his impetuous determination. 

How to effect this object appeared somewhat difficult to 
the lover, for it was to be expected that the family of his 
mistress would take every precaution to exclude the possi- 
bility of his approach : but his ready friend obviated all dif- 
ficulty by proposing that he should feign illness of that 
nature that made the MaUon de SanU a peculiarly desirable 
retreat; and a footing once obtained, the rest was to 
depend on himself. He eagerly adopted this plan, and it so 
happened that the very day of my arrival at the place was 
that of his application, attended by his confidant, to be re- 
ceived into the establishment as a patient labouring under 
occasional nervous derangement, and requiring just such 
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mild and temperate treatment^-as (even bad bis connplaint 
been teal) he would have been aiire not to meet there. 

I little imagined, m the doctor was intermpted in the 
middle of our evening conference, by Michel's announce- 
ment of the arrival of two gentlemen requiring accomoda- 
tions^that one of theira was the person relative to whom he 
had been giving me thi*pa)rtial details to which I was after- 
wards enabled to add, and whose very existence was in- 
volved in the fate of b^r whose pitiable situation filled at 
the time my whole thoughts. Whether or not the doctor 
knew the persons that waited for him, or if he were a party 
to the iniquitous proceedings in such desperate and frightful 
progress, I know not He,. howevei^, rather abruptly left 
me to attend the summons ; and I once more strolled out 
into the garden, to turn over in my mind the information I 
had acquired, and to cogitate on the best course for my con- 
duct, in the somewhat delicate situation in which I was 
placed. 

The first person I saw was the fat lady, who seemed to 
await my approach with a oountenance big with mystery. 
Her doe was at the full, and shone on me most pregnantly. 
But I no longer enjoyed her flijghts. My mind was occupied 
with more serious thoughts than sl^e could inspire ; and I 
would have altogether avoided her, had I not thought it well 
to keep on good terms with so communicative an adly, whose 
services might be useful in ftitherance of the plans I b^an 
to form. , 

The sun was just setting, and seemed sinking into i the 
liquid bed of a broad lake, that bounded the view fi'om so 
elevated terrace at tiie end of the garden. I looked through 
its lofty balustrade, upon the Inzuriaot richne^ of the plain 
bdbw me ; and the calm breath of evening awoke a thou- 
sand odours firom the orange trees and myrtles, and the pro- 
fosion of southern shrubs which adorned the gardens. At 
one end of the^ terrace, a man of tnost cadaverous aspect, 
with long matted beard, and meanly dressed, paced back- 
wards and forwards with hurried movement ; bis eyes cast 
down, his lips closely compressed togelhery^ and his air ab- 
stracted and morose. At the other extremity of this prome- 
nade, a well dressed woman, in white muslin robes, and all 
the other appliances of her costume corf espoiidiog, was on 
her knees, in the attitude of prayer. She looked on the set- ' 
ting sun, undazzled by the splendours of his golden disk, as if 



her eyes received atrei^h from the spirit df adoration which 
prompted her gaze. Hec gestures were more impassioned 
than devout, and gave her an air of sliilgreater enthusiAm 
than' one attaches to even the warmth of religious feding. 
Had it not been for that, she wouid have eml^died all that 
might be imagined of a Peruvian priestess at her fervid 
rites, or some matron fire-worShip]Ser in the exercise of 
oriental devotion. 

^< Who are these eeW isharacters ?'' asked I of my fat 
follower, who had walked quickly aAer me, and was now by 
my side. 

^^ That poor man yonder/' replied she, ^* was one of the 
wealthiest stockbrokers of Paris ; but at length totally ruhied 
by some speculation or other, he lest his wits, poor creature.^ 
— and he now fancies himself the wandering Jew, con- 
demned to a penance of total silence for a thousand year». 
He never speaks — " 

" And she ?*' interrupted I. 

" Oh ! the wife of the Sun ? Don't you know her ? Lord, 
Sir, she has been married to hhn these two years, and now 
that he is gone to bed, you see she is walking off to hers. 
Winter and summer she is faithful to his motions — away she 
goes, you see." . 

The harmless and happy bride did actually retreat at those 
words, wrapping herself closely round in her white scarf; 
and the fat lady, looking afler her with a protecting air, ex- 
claimed — 

^^ Poor misguided^ thing \ What a sin to keep you in this 
wretched place ! But never mind," continued she, turning 
briskly towards me again, — *' nevet mind ! I will have her 
retnoved from this-^l will write to the — " 

" Prime minister," said I ; " is it not so ?" 

^^Pray, how did you come to know that I knew him !'^ 
exclaimed she, in much surprise. 

" A little bird told me so," answered I, with a tone of 
deep gravity, which I was certain would put her to flight. 

" Indeed, Sir ? Good evening to you ; good evening, Sir ; 
I wish you a very good evening ; good evening — Sir ;'-'go<^ 
— even—" murmured ahe, as she rapidly curtesied herself 
off the terrace, and disappeared into one of the alleys. 

By this time, thought I, the doctor may be at leisure again* 
I cannot now attend to these fresh specimens of insanity — 
I must be at my post I 
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CHAPTER V. 

As I approached ^the house again, I observed the chief 
doctor, standing in conversation with twp gentlemen near 
the door of entrance. One of these, a robust, weU dressed 
Frenchnian, verging towards middle agedness, seemed to 
pay very earnest attention to the doctor's didactic holding- 
forth, whije he, nevertheless, kept a keen glance of observa- 
tion upon the movements of his companion, whose «yes ap- 
peared to examine with eager scrutiny every window of the 
hoQse, and every flower of the garden. This latter indi- 
vidual.! saw at once to be an Englishman ; and he had that 
peculiar air of easy elegance — tibat mediuni between the 
spurious swaggering of vulgarity and the starched disdain of 
dandyism — which so completely marks the gj^ntleman of true 
breeding in all countries. His dress was negligent, but 
highly fashionable; he looked under five and twenty years 
of age ; and was particularly handsome. His face pos* 
sessed an air of much intelligence, which seemed excited to 
intensity as he threw his eyes from object to object ; and 
seemed to penetrate into each with inquiring gaze. His 
animated countenance and manly form were redolent of 
health and vigour ; and a look of confidence and courage 
seemed to mark him as fit for enterprise aiid suited for suc- 
cess. I saw that there was some strong excitement work- 
ing in this fine young fellow ; but not wishing to intrude 
myself into the secrets of himself and his frrend, and hating 
a subject of more interest to occupy my attention, I turned 
away, and walked in the directipti of the garden-house. 

I hoped, and yet dreaded, to hear some sounds that might 
intimate the situation of the unfortunate young lady. I ap- 
proached the walls of the place of wo ; but all was still 
-and silent, save the feeble voice of an old person, chanting 
in faint discord one of the Latin psalms used in the service 
of the Church of Rome. I listened with attention to the 
jFrequent repetition of one line, which seemed uttered with 
pious delight. It was 

^ Hie bibttabo, quoalam #legi etm.'^ 
F2 



I could not help feeling how enviable was the aged priest, 
in the satisfied enjoyment of his dignities, and throned in the 
chosen splendours of his imaginary temple, compared with 
the hapless being, whose youth and beauty were the fatal 
causes of her miseries, and in whom reason still held his seat 
Avitb cruel tenacity. " It were better to be mad outright,*^ 
thought I, '^ than doomed to the consciousness which she 
must endure." And scarcely did the thought flit through 
Yuj brain, when my eye caught the countenance of the sal- 
low fiend, glancing in odious contrast through the leaves of 
111 olive tree, as he paced a neighbouring alley in the direc- 
tion of the large house. I followed him with fascinated 
gaze, and daw him enter a little porch in one of the low 
wimra which flanked the house. He slided in stealthily, 
with a side glance thrown at the two strangers, who were 
walking arm in arm. 

The elder man seemed, with persuasive energy, to repress 
Uie other's impetuosity, which was evinced in his fiery glances 
mnd rapid gesticulation. The chief doctor spoke apart to 
his dandy assistant and a couple of the livery servants, and 
gave directions at intervals to Michel the porter, who looked 
alternately to the straiigers and the garden-house, and finally 
walked ofl* towards that place with dogged alacrity. 

I saw there was some preparation for new suflering going 
forward ; and I was not slow to conjecture that its object 
was my fine looking young countryman, in the intrepid en- 
ergy of whose mien, and in, what appeared to me, his un- 
called-for agitation, I took it for granted his friends had dis- 
l^ove^'ed the incipient germs, that only required the forcing 
horrors of the garden-kous^ to burst into the rank luxuriance 
i*f insanity. But before I had time to mature my observa- 
^jons upon him into certainty, a shocking succession of events 
^^ame hurrying on, that swept thought, and reflection, and 
calculation, before them, and left the mind in a state of be- 
-vilderment and chaos. 

The young Englishman had suddenly turned out of one 
of the side- walks, leading from the garden-house, close to 
tiiat wing of the main building, where the yellow doctor, or 
fi^vil, had entered. He held high language with his friend, 
and evidently expostulated in fluent French, although I could 
iJistinguish only the acute English accent of what he uttered. 
hut not the import of his words. But a keener ear, and one 
more accuBtomed to the tones of his sonorous voice was 
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close by, to catch enough of the belored sound, whose faintest 
whisperings could vibrate throu;a[h her heart. Just as the 
Englishman passed under one of the closed windows, ihe 
Venetiah blinds of which could only exclude his person, btit 
not the speaking evidence ofhis identity, from the dear ob- 
ject within, a scream, far different from what had, earlier in 
the evening, thrilled through me, burst from the closed win- 
dow. I never heard so awful a sound of joy. It came 
deadened through the glass and the slight woodwork of the 
blmds, with a hushed, yet piercing tone. It made me thrill 
with mixed sensations of surprise and anxiety, for I at once 
recognised the voice for that which- had before spoken its 
agony from the bars of the garden-house, and I only knew 
from it that the poor sufferer had been removed from that 
horrid place. 

But if it so affected me — and if it made the two doctors 
and their satellite attendants dart forward with a guilty shud- 
der^ what will not the reader imagine of its effect on the 
amazed and impassioned lover, who no sooner caught and 
I acknowledged its appeal to the deepest passion of his soul, 
I than he sprang back in an attitude of wonderment — stood 
with wide mouth and straining eyes to catch the confirma- 
tion of the sound — and for an instant looked as though im- 
moveably rooted to the spot from which he was, nevertheless, 
r preparing to bound. 

And again the voice did come ; but no longer in a stifled 
scream, as at first. 

" Edward, Edward ! I hear you, though I see you not ! 
I know you are there — Oh, come, come quickly up — fly to 
my help! — the wretch is dragging me from the window!'* 
A suppressed and smothered utterance of sounds was next 
heard : but the' lover required no more. With an agile 
bound he rushed into the low portal, and all the observers 
of the scene were in a moment on the spot. The doctors, 
Michel, and two other servants, darted past me, and the 
Englishman's companion followed them into the house. I 
hurried with the others up the stairs, and though but partially 
enabled to understand the relative situation of the two prin- 
cipal actors in this touching scene, I had no hesitation as to 
the side in which my sympathies were to enlist. 

When I reached the landing place, which terminated the 
ten or a dozen steps of the narrow stairs, I saw a low door, 
dit the/ight hand, l)'iiig oyen^ and the clamour from the little 
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room it led to directed my steps. The scene within was of 
most painful confusion. The chief doctor, w4th the dandy, 
the servants, and the ^' friend" of the Englishman, were 
forcing the latter from the embrace of his long sought mis- 
tress. The sallow doctor, and a coarse looking woman, 
were dragging the beauteous girl from her lover*s closely 
strained arms. Although they both struggled against their 
assailants, with force that would have been supernatural had 
not love braced the sinews of both, they seemed to have no 
look, no word \tut for each other. The most impassioned 
murmurings of rapture came through a din of threats and 
imprecations, like the hum of flower-enamoured bees in the 
tumult of a thunder storm! / 

The fair sufferer — and well may I call her fair — was in a 
state of more than half undress. Her muslin night-robe 
hung loosely on her, and the flounced cap, which had been 
fastened below her chin, was open and untied, and thus con- 
verted to what the French, in their light mockery of even 
madness, call a bonnet a la foUe, 

It is needless to say what part I took in the rapidly acted 
scene. Much l^ss time than my pen could require to trace 
It sufficed to finish that part of the drama, and 1 sooii found 
myself along with my struggling countryman, once more in 
the garden. The last thing I saw, as 1 made my forced 
exit from the room, was the yellow doctor and his female 
assistant forcing a sack-like covering, with long, loose sleeves, 
upon their forlorn victim, who struggled to the last, and 
waived her bare arms around her in determined resistance 
to their efforts. As we confusedly descended the stairs, low 
moans came from the door opposite the room we had just 
quitted. '^ There lies another victim !" exclaimed I; bat 
die expression was. unheard or unheeded. 

The vigorous opposition to removal made by the Ehiglish- 
man, caused us some minutes delay ; but we were, as I have 
stated, soon in the garden. Arrived there, and the clatter 
of feet upon the stairs no longer interrupting the sounds 
within, we again heard the hoarse and suffocating screams 
of the lovely girl above, as the tyrants were violently at- 
tempting to choke her utterance. The agony expressed on 
the lover's countenance was dreadful, while these dire sounds 
pierced through him : but the sight that soon burst upon 
him and us rendered liim absolutely frantic, and filled me 
irith sensations of mental nausea more painful than \ can 
d^ribe. 
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As flioon as we were again beneath the window of the fatal 
chamber, and that the young man's foice rose op nnob- 
structed to mingle with her own, the hapless girl, roused to 
a state of desp^r and frenzy, made some more powerfid 
efforts to escape from the fiends who held her, and rushed 
towards the casement from their insufficient hold. This I 
conjectured, from the frightful e?idehee that instantly pre- 
sented itself. A sudden crashing of the giass of the win- 
dow, and the crackling of the light wood-work of the blind, 
told of her desperate attempt at escape ; and, in a nnbraent, 
one of her snow-white and beautifully formed arms was 
thrust through the aperture, lacerate and bleeding from her 
shoulder to her fingers' points. The blood streamed frotn 
it as though some main artery bad been severed,, and the 
crimson stains trickled down the green bhnds, and dripped 
upon the gravelled walk. Nothing could be more appalling 
than the appearance of that arm, waving to and fro in its 
sanguined torture, while the chimed shrieks that accompa* 
nied the movement bore no tone of physical suffering. 

An exclamation of horror buftot from aU the beholders of 
this sad sight. It was too much for even the hardened nerves 
and hearts of the fierce menials : but never shall I forget 
the anguished groans uttered by the young Englishman ; his 
Mruggles were Herculean, to elude the sinewy gripe of his 
four or five assailants. He had but two helping hands to 
aid his own exertions, and they were insufficient for a time 
to cope with the odds against them. We were all hurried 
together, those who dragged and those who resisted, in the 
direction of the garden-house, the loyely arm stfll waiving 
through the window-blind, until the white streaks which the 
stream left at first uncovered, became gradually, died with . 
red, and a bloody badge of suffering was alone to be dis- 
tinguished. 

** Drag them on !" vociferated the doctor, and at length 
the garden house was visible. The sight of its barred win- 
dows and gloomy walls gave redoubled energy to the strug* 
gles for escape, and it was evident that the worn-out attend- 
ants were obliged to relax their hold. 

'^ Now, then," cried I to my countryman, " one bold 
struggle, and you are free !" 

The prostrate bodies of two of the servants gave palpable 
echoes to the words ; and in hrif a minute the Etixlishmaii 
bad vaulted with an agile bound across the balostrade of the 
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terrace, and was seen freely flying through the olive grove, 
Aat hung on the sloping ground beneath. 

*^ Pursue him ! Pdrsue him !" cried the doctor ; ^^Miefaei, 
dart through the south vineyard 1 Antoine and Francois, cut 
across the burying^ground ! Quick t— the little door is un- 
barred, firing hira back, alive or dead 1" 

These rapid orders were as rapidly obeyed. The three 
men sprang off in different directions, while the dandy doctor 
clin]l>ed cautiously over th^ balustrade, and descended the 
parapet, and having readjusted his neckcloth, and put on a 
pair of lilac gloves, he set off briskly through the olive grove 
on the track of the fugitive. 

I then found myself standing between the chief doctor and 
the Englishman's ** friend,'* as even I considered and called 
him at the time. They still held me firmly, but with a per- 
suasive rather than a violent grasp. The fact was, I believe, 
that the various records of national facility left on the coun- 
tenances of the truculent ruffians who had suflered most in 
the scuffle, gave my present companions a rather respectful 
feeling towards an English fist. They therefore held me at 
full arm'a length, and while we all puffed and panted a good 
deal, the ^^ friend" addressed me — 

^^ I supplicate you, Sir," said he, ** to use no more efforts 
to further his escape. Let him .be caught, I beg of you ! 
Yon know not the real state of this affair — ^tbe peace of two 
noUe families depends on his being secured." 

*^ Curse their nobility ! The happiness of two truly noble 
beings depends on his being free. Let me go !" cried I, with 
downright indignation, and shaking off both the arms 
that held me. My two antagonists, as I may call them, 
retreated out of the reach of my glad^oHng attitude. 

' ^ My dear Sir 1" whimpered &e doctor, imploringly, *^ if 
that madman escapes to the town, my establishment is 
ruined !" 

^< Tour establishment be damned !" exclaimed I, as nearly 
as I could put the phrase into Freneh — *'^ He is not mad." 

And I clearly saw he was not, or if he were, his ** me- 
thod" had enough of reason in it to redeem his madness. 

I paused for an instant to recover breath, and decide in 
what direction I could best aid his escape to the suburb, 
which was dose by, but to be reached only by surmounting 
several obstructions. I saw my countryman act precisely 
M I did. He stopped on a little mound at the extremity of 
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the oli?e grovei to t&ke breath, and look around him. He 
tied his silk pocket handkerchief round his waistband having 
thus laid in a fresh supply of wind, he quietly waited the ap- 
proach of the dandy doctor, who came trippingly along, and 
so occupied with taking care of bis white trowsers, that he 
was close upon him without knowing it. He started, on 
r^ng his headisuddenly, and seeing Uiat he was alone with 
the Englishman : but the latter gave him no time for further 
astonishment, as he knocked him down flat into the ditch 
beside him, and then turned to the two liveried rogues who 
came furiously up to him. Two well-sent and scientific 
salutes, right and left, tumbled those fellows over, and left 
them sprawling. The dandy doctor quickly recovered his 
legs, and ran back the way he came as fast as they could 
carry him ; and the two cowardly caitifik followed his ex- 
ample, leaving the Englishman master of the field. 

At this moment, however, I observed Michel stealing 
through thQ vineyard behind^ with some weapon, of bill-hook 
formation, in his band ; and, trembling for the safety of my 
countryman, 1 lost no further time in crossing the balustrade 
and making towards him by the nearest path. Neither the 
doctor nor ^^ the fi-iend" attempted to oppose me, except by 
most ludicrous entreaties, to which I deigned no reply. I 
seized a pole that lay on the ground, and thus armed, I hast- 
ened on, and the Englishman, seeing my approach, took 
new courage, and observing Micheirs treacherous design, he 
armed himself as I had done, and stood on th*e defensive. 

But at this moment a new personage appeared on the 
scene. This was the housekeeper, whom I had not observed 
since dinner time, but who now came hurrying on towards 
1J8 through a meadow that separated a little burying ground 
from the close shelter under the garden-wall to the westward, 
and from which a low door, half concealed with a cypress 
tree, opened direct into the premises of the Maison de Sanii. 
A truly benevolent expression beamed on the housekeeper's 
olive face. There was no mistaking it — nothing sinister could 
have put it on. It made an instant impression on the young 
Englishman, and he looked the conviction of having gained 
another friend. 

*'*' Oh, Sir," said the woman, '^ come back instantly. You 
know not what you are doing in abandoning the place where 
she is." 

" I tvill," replied the young matt ; ** no danger can equal 
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[ that of being separated from bar, of leaving her with those 
monsters even for a moment. I will go back with you. I 
trust to your honest countenaiice, and ask but one pledge. 
Assure me that I shall not be placed in that frightful prison 
inHhe garden — ^that I ma]^ be left at liberty, or lodged near 
her, in the iarge building — promise me that-<-swear it to 
me: , 

*< I do promise you," said she, bursting into tears, and in 
deep emotion — ^' I have lived seven years in this place— •! 
have known shocking things*-«een shocking sights — ^but 
nothing so afiectiug as this. That poor arm bleeding from 
the window is dreadful to think of!" 

<< Oh God ! oh God !" e:(claimed the Englishman, '^ and 
I linger here— but, stoj^ one instant. How do I know you 
are not deceiving me ? How do I know you have the 
power to keep your promise ? Tell me what authority you 
have — ^ahd then swear to exert it as you pledge yourself— 
here in this solemn place — on this grave-~at the foot of this 
cross." 

The woman seemed worked up to great agitation, ^e 
knelt down as desired. Her eyes streamed with tears ; and 
she said, with deep energy, 

<^ I do sacredly swear, that you shall sot be placed in the 
gardeu'house. 1 pledge my existence to it — and if there is 
faith or honour in man, the doctor cannot fail to ratify my 
oath. Have no fear — but follow me to the house." 

She rose, and taking the young man's arm in hers, she 
inoved towards the litde door. But he hesitated still, and 
seemed even to shrink back. The fine courageous expression 
pf his features was changed to one of doubt, if not of dread. 
His brow and cheeks, so lately flushed, grew suddenly ashy 
pale, -and he seemed for a moment overwhelmed with some 
frightful apprehension. 

Are there then, indeed, presentiments of evil allowed to 
operate on the human mind ? Not the light phantasies of 
superstition, but the real warnings of Providence ? Has 
man an instinct, teaching him to avoid the ills that threaten 
him ? Should he, like the birds that fly the infections of the 
plague, follow the impulses that tell him who and v>kai to 
shun ? And is it false pride, not true philosophy^ that makes 
us stifle or dony the awful whisperings of Fate f However 
each individual may answer these question^ to himself, the 
results of the events I am detailing have forced the inquiry 
on me, many a time since then. 
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There was something awful beyond eitpression in the ter- 
rified agitation of the yonng man, as he looked on the door 
towards which the woman urged him. The southern twi- 
light had pow clpsed rapidly in, and it was almost night : a 
light sea-breeze ruffled the tall tre^ of the garden, and 
sounded through two rows of alders, like a murmuring and 
melancholy waterfall. The cypresses of the grare-yard 
waved sullenly over our heads ; and the pale and agitated 
faces before me filled up a picture of more than common 
gloom. 

>* For God's sake^do not hesitate — come, come on ! Oh ! 
could I but tell you all 1 — Pray, Sir, urge him. You will 
come with us, won't you ?'* 

^^ Certainly," said I, in reply to thjese latter words addressed 
to me ; and I backed the housekeeper's entreaties with my 
advice that no time was to be lost. 

" Well, then, since it must be so, I twtt go back. Heaven 
grant I am doing well for Aer safety ; and Heaven knows I 
care not for my own !" 

As he spoke these words, he raised his fine dark eyes with 
an expression of peculiar solemnity, and a flush suffused his 
pallid cheeks. We all passed over the graves, and entered 
th6 door into the deep shade of the garden, Michel slowly 
following with the rude weapon in his hand, like an execu- 
tioner in the menacing attitude of ancient sacrifice. 

The chief doctor, who had been a spectator of the whole 
grave-yard scene, received us near the door, and he< warmly 
expressed his thanks to the housekeeper and myself for our 
successful efforts to bring back the wanderer. To him he 
spoke in accents of sneaking suavity, assuring him of his ten- 
disr interest) not only in his happiness, but in hers, who he 
noio knew to be so dear to him. By this he implied his 
former ignorance of their attachment ; but all that he said 
seemed to make little impression on him to whom it was 
addressed. He appeared to have but one purpose in his 
mind ; and he hurried along in the direction of the house. 

The doctor was alone, and, in answer to my inquiries, be 
told me ^^ the friend" had left the place, for the purpose of 
consulting the municipal authorities, on the best means of 
recovering possession of my countryman. 

^ But we have got him back, thank Heaven ! " contintied 
the doctor, ^^ and now for the best means of securing him." 
These latter wordswerewhisperedr more to himself than me. 
* Vo». I.— G 
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But I thought this was the time to interpose my positive 
demand, that no restraint should be attempted. 

'' Doctor,'' said I, ^^ this gentleman has returned here on 
a solernn condition that his liberty is not to be assailed. 
guarantee that his conduct shall not require any violence on 
your part, provided we are both satisfied of the safety of the 
uuforutnate young lady, and that due care is taken of the 
wounds inflicted by the brutal conduct of your assistant ; and 
hi^ removal from about her I positively insist on." 

'■'■ Whatever you wish, I shall be too happy to comply with, 
my dear Sir," replied he ; "I myself will attend to the lady, 
and you shall see that she is safe and well ; but I cannot 
consent that this gentleman's presence should be allow.ed to 
renew the paroxysm which is, I trust, by this time subsided. 
1 n thG interests of both parties — in the interests of hu ma- 
nit j—'* 

^^ Hush, hush, doctor — no more of this, if you please. Do 
you engage that he shall be free?" said I. 

^^ You must^ Sir," said the housekeeper, with strong 'em- 
phasis ; *^ I am' pledged to it, and you know how you are 
boutiil to grant this first request 1 ever made of you. I have 
swoni to this young man — you saw me take the oath — that 
be i^liall .not be forced to the garden-house. Do you now 
ratify this pledge ?" 

*■* That he shall not be forced into the garden-house ?'' 
asked the doctor, with a cunning and quibbling look, which 
1 alona seemed to remark. 

" Y*iH," said the young man ; " on that condition I ara 
come back. Do you confirm it ?" 

^^ Most willingly. God forbid that any thing should be 
done liere for tyranny's sake ! It was your own impetuo- 
sity ^ my gOQd Sir, that drove us to harsh measures ; but the 

welfare of my fellow creatures ^" 

^vEnough, enough, doctor!" interrupted I; "we only 
want your practice now — not your profession. Come now, 
in the first place, cobvince me of the lady's safety* This 
gentleman will, I am sure, consent to remain below stairs. 
I recommend you to do it," said I, turning to the £ngli3h- 



VVhat^ver is for the best," replied he. ' " I only wish for 
her safety : you will see her situation, and tell it to me 
truly r' 
^^ Depend on me," said I, and I followed the doctor up 
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the narrow stairs. We entered the room, the door being 
ajar^ and 1 saw, in the little bed which filled a small recess, 
the beautiful countenance of the object of my Solicitude. 
She was pale, and apparently quite exhausted. Her eyes 
were nearly closed, her lips apart, and a listless and inani- 
mate air in every feature. She was close covered by the 
bed-clothes, with the exception of her right arm, which lay 
outside the counterpane, swathed carefully up, and the stains 
of blood here and there oozing through the linen bandage. 
The womCin sat by her side, on a low chafer. 

^*Poor, dear creature!" said the doctor in a plaintive 
whisper ; " you see she has every possible care taken of her, 
even without my interference. Be assured that, let appear- 
ances be what they may, there breathes not on earth a more 
tender, considerate man than — " 

^' Do not name the scoundrel. Sir !" said I, aloud. **• You 
must positively promise me that he shall be wholly removed 
from his attendance here, or 1 and the gentleman below will 
watch at the door all night. Say nothing to me in his favour 
—he is an odious wretch !*' 

*^ Thank you. Sir," muttered a hollow voice behind me — 
^^I return you my humble thanks, all I can offer you at 
present!'* 

A low bow accompanied the words, and the sallow doctor 
retreated put of the room, and entered one on the opposite 
side of the landing-place, slowly closing the door after him. 

^^ That condition I insist on/' saiil 1 to the chief of the 
medical triumvirate, without noticing the interruption ; '' and 
I care not if it be pleasing or the contrary to any of you." 

<< No intemperance, my good Sir," said the doctor, in his 
usual smooth way ; '^ every thing shall be to your liking — eve- 
ry thing. Shall we now go down stairs and look nfber the gen- 
tleman below ? You will be able to satisfy him of the lady's 
Well-dcMng:" 

^^ I shall tell him what ( have seen," atiswered I : and I 
left the room, throwing back one look on that face of exqui- 
site beauty which looked so coldly unconscious of its love* 
liness, and scarcely gave evidence of life. 

The agitated lover had stolen on tiptoe up the stairs, and 
listened on the landing-place to my last few words. He 
pressed my band between his, and, heaving a deep sigh, he 
turned quickly from the door, which formed no barrier to his 
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intnd*a advances, but which he considered himself bound, in 
honour to the doctor, and in delicacy to Aer, not to pass. 

it tvas now dark. We retired to the doctor *8 study, and 
sDtne &light refreshment of fruit and wine were partaken of 
by u!i alL The young man's mind seemed quite composed, 
lie talked of the false conduct of his supposed friend, in 
joitilng T^'iih the doctor and his people to place him in the 
garden liouse ; but he did not speak with asperity, and bis 
feelings seemed softened towards every one, from the mys- 
leriou^ inHiience, I thought, of the atmosphere with which 
Jove can so powerfully imbue the mind. He returned many 
thanks to myself and the housekeeper^ who not only sat with 
us, at the young man's particular request, but, with me- 
chanical accuracy, helped us each to our exact portions of 
fruit and ruke, and served us with sweet wine and liiqueurs. 
The inter^^t she appeared to take in tbe unhappy stranger, 
jjtaTc me a high opinion of her heart, and all that afterward' 
occurred tended to strengthen my belief in her sincerity. 

At the doctor's recommendation, the Englishman took a 
glaas of some composing cordial, soon after which he ex- 
pressed a wish to retire to bed, aad in a short tune I was; 
pleased to see him sound asleep in a very comfortable cham-' 
ber adjoining the doctor's bedroom, and, like it, opening, 
into the study. I had, ft'om time to time, ascertained, both 
by the housekeeper's inquiries and my own^ that the youogi 
lady quietly reposed, and seemed to suffer but little from tb^; 
injury done to her arm. The doctor several times went to 
her apartment, twice with me, and oftener alone ; but atf 
each visit leaving the Englishman unobetrucledly in the 
ftudyf and showing ik> over-watchfulness on his account^ 
All this inspired us both with perfect confidence, and I finally 
retired to my room, about one o'olock, greatly satis^ed witU 
the turn things appeared to take^ and anticipating, for tha 
nei^t mortiiiig, more of good to the lovers than I could ration* 
ally account for to myself. 
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CHAPTER VI, 

^HATEVEB the sensation might have been, whether ap- 
prehension on my own account^ .anxiety on that of others, 
or if, as \ honestly think, a mixture of both, in which the 
latter predominated, it is certain that I' never felt less at my 
ease than when I lay down in my bed, extinguished my candle, 
and began to reflect on my situatioa. I'he reader can run 
over, fstster than 1 could recapitulate them, all the events 
of the evening, and all the associated train of feelings aris- 
ing from the recollection '; -and it may be imagined how un- 
pleasantly the various painful objects appeared to my mind, 
in. the gloom of my attic chamber. The insinuated threat 
of the yellow doctor was not the least prominent subject of 
inquietude ; and the ambiguous pledge given by the head 
physician, for the safety of the young Englishman, appeared, 
in the obscurity of my situation and my thoughts, still more 
questionable than before. 

After about half an hour, of what I may acknowledge to 
have been sufferings I rose from my bed, and, groping' 
about through the chairs and tables, I succeeded in collect- 

, ing a portion of my clothes ; then laid hold of my trusty 
stick — the seasoned branch of a Medoc vme, which, before 
its office of supporting my steps, had furnished plenty of 

' material for unsteadying those of others — and thus armed, I 
sofUy opened my door, and stole down stairs on tiptoe. 

All that part of the main building where I was lodged, 
lay in deep repose. A dying lamp glimmered in one of the 

> corridors, but no other sign of animation appeared as I 
descended ; and no sound caught my ear but the low breath- 
ings of the sleepers, as I at times stopped and listened, in 
fear that the creaking of a plank under my foot might have 

^ distur\;>ed the drowsy guardians of the house. When I 

I reached the bottom of the stairs, I cautiously entered the 
passage communicating with the doctor^s study, and I ap- 
proached the door. AH was hushed within, and I wad satis- 
lied tbat matters were as f had led them. Thus assured as 
to the safety <>f the stranger, f 'breathed more freely; iindmy 
^oixieties naturally look the direction of the quarter wlteve 

«2 
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his lovely mifitress lay. J accordingly unbolted a little 
door, opening into the vaulted way, by which I had originally 
entered the house, under the guidance of Michel. This led 
me unobstructe^ly into the garden ; and 1 was in a minute 
or two under the window of the room where i had left the 
object of my present anxiety. 

The faint beams of a night-lamp filed the crevices of the 
window blinds with that shadowy hgift, which, let it come 
from what casement it may, always brings to my mind notions 
of illness and watching, though it as often proceeds from the 
dull taper of the sleepy student, or -the starved rush that 
burns in the chamber of penurious superstition. 1 stood 
close to the doorway leading to the stiiir, and I distinctly 
caught an unusual andsomewhatundefinable noise, repeated 
at irregular intervals. It Was a dull ^nd undeteri;niDed 
sound, like the stroke of a muffled instrument, as if a ham- 
mer in a trembling hand dirove nails to the head, by stealth. 
My blood curdled in my veins, a^ the thought rushed past 
me that it was a coffin which they were fastening down. 

I put my foot upon the stair, and was proceeding quickly 
up, when the shuffling sound of feet above made me pause 
a moment, and I then heard the closing of a door towards 
the couftgrardyauuLthe^ tramp of steps approaching. I im- 
mediately drew back, and out in the garden ; and, conceal- 
ing myself behind a clump of shrul^, I distinctly saw the 
persons that silently came forward. Michel, with a lantern 
in his band, came first : and then I marked the figure of a 
priest, whose vestments made me, at the first glance, take 
him for a woman. A boy, dressed in a surplice, followed 
him close, bearing a crucifix ; and they all passed into the 
low portal^ and up the stairs. I stepped cautiously after 
their steps, and heard the door of the room gently closed, 
the light disappeared, and all, was dark and silent. 

I wiil not attempt to define what I felt at that moment I 
do net wish to exaggerate, either as to the situation or the 
sensations it gave rise to. My steps seemed to turn involun- 
tarily towards the garden house, and I was soon under the 
deep gloom of its walls. Confused murmurings came forth 
^-r-the eternal hum of madness ; and an occasional harsh 
voicei commanding silence among the unquiet spirits, was 
all I heard beside. I then walked, with « hurried step, to- 
"warSs the terrace, ^nd I felt ^ relief ki leaning against the 
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balustrade, from which I looked into the cBaoUc darkness 
heneath. 

Nothing was to be distinguished below, but the shade of 
the vineyards and olive groves ; while the fulness of per- 
fume which rose around oppressed me by its cloying rich- 
ness, unbroken by the slightest breath of air. Many 
nightingales poured forth their serenades to nature, in its 
depth of sleep ; and the gurgling rustle of a rivulet through 
sedge and pebbles, was the onJy tone of life that Inroke 
earth's solemn stillness. 

I gazed for a few minutes on the mass of gloom around 
me ; and i then moved, without reflection or object, in the 
direction of the little door opening out on the meadow and 
the burying ground. As i approached it I heard sounds, 
which the quickness, arising from my late conjecture, at 
once told me to be those of a spade striking into the ground. 
1 felt no doubt but that a grave was in active preparation ; 
yet I co\ild not resist a pang of painful surprise, when I 
discovered a man employed in making one, hy the light of 
a lantern which glimmered through the long grass and weeds 
upon the edge. He seemed to work well in his vocation, 
without ^ a feeling of his business ;'' digging away with a 
careless air, and flinging up the mould, indifferent as to 
whom it once might have formed and fashioned. His solemn 
employment had clearly no solemnity for him. It was in- 
deed ^ a property of easiness ;'' and, in another mood, 
I should have been pleased to enter into parley with this 
knocker-about of skulb^ and learn a lesson from his philo- 
sophy. But the horrid thoughts which now began to ferment 
in my mind, unfitted me for any thing but the mechanical 
observance of what was passing before my. eyes ; and I 
had just recoHection enough of my situation to understand 
the necessity of concealment, till the scene I witnessed 
nhould be finally closed. I therefore placed myself in the 
dark shelter of thecy press tree that shadowed the door ; and 
I there awaited the progress of the ceremony, which a shud- 
dering instinct told me was about to be performed* 

The hoUow tread of the ooffin-bearers, in the gard^i be- 
hind me, soon spoke in sounds of feariol reality. The 
entrance of the priest and his attendant boy into the meadow 
from the little door, brought the palpable evideiyce before 
me ; but the calm, unimpaasioned countenance tf the holjr 
man told no eeeret to tivf anxious curiosity; Neitiber did 
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the unmeanioif visage of &e sleepy boy. Next cain^ 
the coffin, borne by two men, whose legs alone were visible 
lieneatb the dark pall that covered them and their sad burthen. 
A man wrapped in a cloak closed the cartige : and the 
beam from a lantern, which h^ held before him, flashed suf- 
ficiently up to show me that it was the yellow doctor, who 
thus consistently wound up the last scene of those mysterious 
events, in which be had been so conspicuous an actor. I 
shuddered and shrunk back, ^s he brushed against the 
branches of the tree that shaded me — and be seemed to start 
and look round for security from the alarm he bad awakened 
in himself. 

I cautiously followed the group along the meadow path, 
and stopped outside the wicket which bounded it, and 
through which tbey passed. , Sheltered by the hedge, I saw 
the rapid progress of the ceremony, the lowering of the cof- 
fin, the shovelling in of the earth, the closing of the grave. 
I heard the low mutterings of the priest, and the more shrill, 
but as indistinct, responses of tlie attendant boy ; and I 
closely marked the unmoved figure and unchanging face of 
the other unemployed spectators of the scene. 

'* His work is done," thought I, '' and the passionless 
wretch has no remorse, to vary a look or agitate a limbl 
And has the world, indeed, for ever closed upon the lovely 
victim to his and to others' crimes ? Did his hand do the deed? 
And can such things really be ?" 

I coiild not, during the proj^ress of the burial, muster 
calmness enough to enter collectedly into such a train of 
thought, as 1 felt to be requisite for one who would effec- 
tively pursue the scrutiny I was resolved to undertake. That 
the unfortunate girl had been unfairly hastened from her 
earthly tenure, I could not doubt. That the bafHed violator 
of principle^ and duty, and feeling, stood gazing into tlie 
grave fbr which his hand had furnished the tenant, I was 
firmly convinced. That the officiating priest, and the other 
necessary agents of the last awful office, were innocent acces- 
sories, I was willing to believe. My indignation was solely - 
directed against the wretch who had, i felt assured, caused 
the death, at the thought of which I trembled, in mingled rage 
and horror ; and I made many deep and unuttered vows of 
vengeance, which I knew not at the moment how to execute 

I thought, however, that one important point would be to 
xiark mtelj the facesof ^ad»of the Associates, in wbat'l 
witnessed, that certainty of their identity might aid me ia 
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the ioquiaition I meant to demand at the haqda of the magis- 
trates, and of which I felt I could produce but yague evi- 
dence. With this object, I carefully bent my looks upon 
the priest, the boy, and the grave-digger ; and I continued 
the observation by the fitful glimpses of the two lanterns, 
until all was nearly concluded :—^nd then a glance to the 
eastward showed me the opening streaks of dawn break- 
ing through the gloom, and warned me of the necessity for 
instant retreat. I accordingly stepped cautiously bacfk upon 
the patiiway, quickly gained the garden door, and was soon 
once more under cover of the MaUon de SatUH. 

I passed cautiously by the doctor^s study^ and.regained my 
own room. I lay down on the bed, and turning my eyes to 
one of the open windows which looked eastward, I endea- 
voured to regulate and concentre my thoughts, for the purpose 
I had resolved to pursue. But, as is so often the case with 
any methodized attempt, I found it utterly impossible to suc- 
ceed. I tossed about, bewildered and confused, in vain 
efiR)rt9 to arrange some plan for the certain punishment of 
the guilty villain, and with nothing fixed in my mind,^but a 
determination to bring him to justice. But at times I feh 
myself start up convulsively^ as the shocking thought of the 
murdered garl came upon me. The figures of the yellow 
doctor, and the assistant woman, who, I have no doubt, had 
lent ber ready hand to the deed; seemed to flit before me ,* 
a&d the poor victim herself was presenfted in all the horrid 
combinations of suffering which fancy could invent. 

Two or three hours must have passed in this state of con- 
scious, yet unreasoning agitation, for I was aroused from it 
into one of a still more painful reality, by a broad burst of 
sunshine which flashed into the chamber ; and I saw, in utter 
astonishment, that the sun bad already mounted far above 
the iiorizon, and had just forced his wayt hrough a mass of 
heavy clouds, which had till then imprisoned his beams. 
Quick as the light thus breaking on me, came the recolfection 
of the young Englishman, and I sprang from my 4>ed with a 
feeling of horror, at the new-born thttugbt that he too might 
be in danger, if not marked for destruction. I speedily dressed, 
and desceaided the etairs with a raipid foot, careless of whom 
I might disturb, or, if I reflected at all, desirous rather of a 
host of evidence to the daylight scru^ny on whVch ^I was 
bent. ^' 

Wben I reached the d6<»r of the doctor's study, I started 
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back, surprised to find it open. I looked in, but could dis- 
tinguish nothing distinctly, the window being still closed, and 
the dull light admitted by the door-way showing no object 
much beyond it. As I remembered the locahties of the room, 
I had no difficulty in groping my way to the one adjoining, • 
where 1 had a few hours before left the Englishmen asleep. 
I therefore cautiously walked towards it, and with out- 
stretched arms, and somewhat aided by the dim light, I was 
soon within it— the door being also open. This circum- 
stance caused me a pang of suspicion, but I had no time for 
speculation on my sensations or then- causes. I quickly 
stood by the bed side, and I held my head down to listen for 
the breathings of the sleeper. I heard no sound. 

With an agitation every moment increasing I put forth'my 
hands, and felt in every direction for my friend — for so, io 
my dread of his peril, I cpuld not help considering the stran- 
ger. Nothing met my touch but the cold sheeting, for the 
<;overlid had been thrown aside, and the bed was tenantless. 
I jnstantly drew back the window-curtains, and threw the 
casement open ; and, examining the room, I found that 
every thing belonging to the young man was removed. 

I stood for a while transfixed in surprised alarm. I knew 
fiot what to conjecture. It was evident that no struggle had 
taken place. The bed and pillow bore the mark of the 
sleeper's form, but no partof the covering or drapery was in 
the least degree disturbed. Every article of furniture stood 
in the places where I had seen them the previous night ; and 
the whole appearance of the room gave the lie to my first 
apprehensions, thiat it had been the scene of some violeot 
<3eed. 

What, then, could have become of the stranger ? Had 
some fabricated story lured him away ? Had his false friend 
returned, and induced him to quit the place to which he so 
lately felt himself bound by the strongest of all ties ? Oc 
what w^re the causes of his disappearance ? These ques* 
tions rose rapidly and together in my mind, and ere they 
could assume the consistency of reflection, he who could 
best have answered them entered the room, and stood before 
me : this was the chief doctor. Believing that I saw in his 
evident amazement at my presence a certain proof of guilty 
xhough I could not calculate its extent, I determined not to 
lose the opportunity of extorting from his surprise what I bad 
little hope of recovering firom his conscience. 
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" You start back, Sir ! You are astonished to see me 
here!*' said I, in the most peremptory tone of cross-ques- 
tioning. 

^^ And well I may b^, my dear Sir : I little expected the 
good luck of so early a visit from the person I so ardently 
wrished'to see." 

^' You might easily have gratified that wish, did it indeed 
exist ; but I much fear — " 

^^ Do you, then, suppose I would disturb you, after the agi- 
tated evening you passed, for the sake of my own anxiety ? 
You little know me. Could selfish considerations — '* 

^' Doctor, I tell you, in one word, this canting and cringing 
will not now avail ; I am not to be trifled with. Where is my 
countryman, whom I left last night under your care, and 
who is no longer here ? I insist on an answer — an ample 
and immediate answer !" 

" Time, time, my good Sir ! You shall have a sufficient 
reply, and satisfactory, I trust. To gratify my friends — ^'* 

" Do not class me among them, Sir ; I disown the title : 
answer my question I" 

'* Pray sit down, my dear Sir." 

" No, Sir. f swear before Heaven not to know repose of 
any kind till this mystery is cleared up, and my countryman's 
safety secured !*' 

" Sir, I honour your feelings : it is thus that Englishmen, 
by their noble nationality — " 

^^ Stand ofifl" exclaimed I, putting an end to this broken 
colloquy; and, roughly removing the open liafid which the 
insinuating hypocrite had familiarly placed on my shoulder, 
I was hastily quitting the room, vowing to take summary 
means for procuring information, when he caught me by the 
arm, and, with his most sycophantic tone, entreated me 
calmly to listen to him. 

'* Where is my countryman ? Answer me . at once,* and 
without shuffling or preface !** said I. 

^^'Well, then, since you must know it, he is safe and well 
in the garden-house," replied the doctor. 

These words fell upon me with a heavy and stupifying 
weight. I was thoroughly shocked, and stood for some 
minutes silent, while the doctor ran on in a fluent and defen^ 
9we gabble, as I supposed ; but I did not comprehend a 
syllable . 
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*< Good God !*' said f , at length recoyerin^ myself, '< and 
have you been baa9 enough to break ypor solemn pledge ?" 

^' Heaven forbid 1" answered the doctor. ^^ No ; the word 
<^a man of honour should be ais inviolate as--^" 

^*What, then, am I to believe that he went quietly and of 
his own accord into that hateful den ?" 

" You may, indeed, believe it, for it is perfectly true.^' 

^^ Then let me see him instantly, that I may learn from 
himself the reasons for such a compliance." 
^ ^^ That, my good Sir, is impossible just now. Hb situation 
requires the greatest calmness ; he must not be disturbed. 
Besides, it is in direct violation of the rules of the garden- 
house to allow strangers to enter there. But,*' continued the 
doctor, seeing I was again about to reply too roughly — '^* but 
you, I promise you, sh&ll form an exception to the rule. 
You shall see your countryman when be is in a state to 
receive you ; he is this moment reposing from the soothing 
effects of a warm bath/' 

^* Reposing! Soothing effects!" uttered I, all my sus- 
picions reviving. " Why, what has happened ! What need 
had he of soothing remedies ?" 

'^ Why, you see, my very good sir, the fact is that although 
he was removed without the least objection on his part — to 
that I pledge you my honour — still he afterwards became 
extremely violent, and we were forced (unwillingly, Heaven 
Icnows !) to have recourse to strong means to calm him.*' 

^^ I know not what to think of it," said I : ^' I will not, 
however, do any thing rashly, nor say aught without good 
reason. I shall wait your pleasure to admit me to see this 
young man ; and on your own head be the responsibility if 
any thing wrong should happen to Atm." 

Surely, my dear Sir, that emphasis means Something? 
What is upon your mind ? Speak out candidly." 

The doctor's practised face was impenetrable to ttie gaze 
which I fixed on iu He did not acknowledge^ in a' single 
feature, or by the movement of one muscle, the justice of 
the reproachAil glance. ^ 1 thought words would have no 
better chfl^ce with him ; and not wishing to waste them, or 
weaken the effect of the measures I meant to take, f resolved 
to retire to my room, and carefully note down what had 
passed before my ey^, and thus lay the regular foundation 
for all my future proceedings. Little did I think that the 
chance discovery of these very nunutes several years after-> 
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ward, would induce me to make public in this way, the oc- 
currences they referred to. 

1 once more mounted the stairs, and entered my chamber ; ' 
and, with as much calmness as 1 could command, 1 com- 
mitted to paper a statement of what 1 had observed since my 
entering* the Maiwn de Sant6% in reference not only to the 
Englishman, but to his hapless mistress, from the yellow 
doctor's conduct at the dinner table, to the closing in of the 
grave. This task performed, and still no summoris arriving 
from the doctor, I was resolved to wait no longer ; and I 
again descended, determined to enforce, if possible, the 
immediate performance of his promise that 1 should see my 
countryman. 

1 knocked at the study door, and receiving no answer, 1 
opened it and walked in^ It was qnnpty, and I immediately 
turned from it to seek the doctor, whom I supposed to be at 
4be garden-house. On my way out, one of the men servants, 
who bad taken so active a part in the events of the preceding 
evening, passed rapidly by me, with an expression of alarm 
visibly marked on bis countenance. In the natural, but often 
misplaced avidity with which we attribute such a symptom 
to the object of our own anxiety, 1 felt that this frightened 
face had some connexion with the Englishman's situation. 
I accordingly laid hold of the wretch, and peremptorily asked 
him what had happened ? 

^< Don't ask me. Sir ; you will know it soon enough — but 
I was not to btame. Let me go ; let me go.'" 

** What is it, then ? 1 will hold you fast till you tell me," 

^* I am\ sworn not. Sir — 1 dare not betray what passes 



'* Where. are you hurrying to, then V^ 

" To the mairie. Sir— to fetch the mayor, that he may 

examine the . Let me go ; it is as much as my life i£ 

worth lo be seen with you." 

A violent effort to escape frotn my grasp accompanied 
these last words, and he ran off in the direction of the court- 
yard. My first impulse was to follow bim and force out the 
truth in the magistrate's presence^ but a voice detained me 
by exclaiming, in a mysterious 4one,—^ 

'* I, will tell you all about it. He is dead .'" 

It was the fat lady who spoke She stood at a little dis- 
tance, among the shrubs, and looked at me with a vacant gaze. 

^^ Dead 1" echoed 1, my mind fixed on but one object to 

Vol. I.— tf 
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whom the word could apply — ** Impossible ! Who told you 
so ? What do you mean ?" 

" What I say. He is deadJ' 

Her cold, apathetic look, and the oracular air with which 
this boding sentence was uttered, were oppressively annoyinff. 
I could not bear to stand parleying with this strange mixture 
of reason and folly, and 1 rushed towards the giu-den-house 
to obtain the direct removal or confirmation of my fears. 
As I closely approached this hateful den, the sound of voices 
coming from it made me pause a moment ; and 1 distin- 
guished the tones of the doctor and the housekeeper — his in 
entreaty and expostulation, hers in loud reproach. 

<^ Be pacified, my dear Jacqueline,** said he ; ^^ of what 
use now ii-i this ? Can it bring him to life again ?*' 

** No, no — it cannot. • All my bitter sorrow, is of no avail 
— I know it well. His fine eyes will never open — his manly 
limbs are stiffened in death — and who is to blame ? Is it not 
I ? Did not I bring him back ? Am I not perjured before 
God and man ? Oh doctor, doctor, this crime will hang 
heavy on your soul !" 

^* Tut, tut, His only a man the less, and a few years the 
sooner. You make too much of surb an event. Besides, 
you are not to blame — no one indeed — no force was used to 
bring him back." 

*< You solemnly ratified my promise that he should not be 
placed in the garden-house !*' 

" Not forced into it, Jacqueline — and he was not. We 
carried him to it in his heavy sleep." 

'< And who lulled him to security ? Was it not I — am I 
not the rause of all ?" 

"No, no — I mixed the sleeping draught, not you. All 
the blame is mine, if any one's; but it was his own deed.** 

" Goid grant it was for the sake of the souls of others ! 
Oh, may Heaven forgive me for being even an innocent actor 
in this dreadful scene !" 

T could no longer bear this. No doubtful meaning attached 
itself to what was spoken. None but the Englishman couM 
have been thus alluded to. I burst through the shrubs that 
concealed me from the path, and I stood in the middle of it 
as the speakers came toward me. 

As I burst forth, the doctor stood still, and seemed wholly 
thrown off his guard. The housekeeper sprang toward me, 
with streaming eyes, ami a countenance of deep anguish. 
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^^Ohy f^paxt me; inVhercy, spare yoar reproaches!" ex- 
claimed she, with a choaked utterance* ^^ You can say 
nothing so dreadful as what I feel. I am the cause of all — 
it was all my doing. What could have urged me to bring 
him back ? Was it not to save his mistress from pollution ? 
You do not believe I meant to betray him ? But I am the 
cause of all !'' 

'* Hush, hush, Jacqueline," whispered the doctor. ^< He 
knows nothing of what has happened." 

''' Yes, 1 do know it," exclaimed I. " Your voice should 
be lower, and yuur acts still darker, if you hope to escape 
the justice I will invoke. Yes, i do know it — another mur- 
der is added to the list of crimes which call for vengeance 
on this hateful place, and on all of you, a vile gang together,'' 

*^ Murder, Sir!" cried the doctor, in a tone too bullying 
for perfect innocence, yet too bold for actual guilt — ** Murder! 
have a car6 what you say. Mister Englishman ; or 1 shall find 
means to make you pay for this outrage." 

^^ Oh no. Sir — there was no murder. Do not accuse him 
of that. It was bad enough, God knows, but not murder.' ' 

*«■ Where, then, is my countryman ? Is he not dead ? What 
has destroyed him ? Was he not alive and well, two hours 
9ga — less, indeed — ^when ( spoke with you in your study ?" 

^^True," replied the doctor, to whom I had put these 
questions^— ^^ true, he is dead — and he was so, even while we 
spoke together. Even then — at the very moment, perhaps 
"--he destroyed himself, in a paroxysm of insanity." 

^^ Then, by Heavens, you drove him mad !" exclaimed L 
^^ But I do not believe it. If he be dead, it was not by hie 
own hand he died. There has been some foul plt^y. Where 
is your chief assistant ? The sallow-complexioned one ? 
Does he know anything of this frightful event ?" 

" My poor friend ! He does indeed— and wretched he h 
at the result. He was the first to hasten at the cry of alarm ^ 
and he vainly plunged his lancet into the poor lad's tbroat^ 
even from the carotid artery no blood would come. He was 
stone dead." 

"God forgive me! — God forgive me !" cried the house- 
keeper, wringing her hands, and weeping aloud. 

^^You make mp blood run cold," said I. '^How did 
Uiis happen, if indeed you speak the truth f " 

<^ How did it happen ? naturally enough, and simply too 
^the way aach things terminate nine times out of ten, par^ 
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ticularly with Englishmen. Oriven desperate at finding him*' 
self secured, he was not an instant alone before he strangled 
himself." . v 

^^ But why secure him ? Why leave him alone ? Why 
leave him the means oi suicide, if, as ^wx persist in saying, 
he tMM mad?" 

^< Ay, Sir, now you ask rational 4|uestions, and I willingly 
answer them. It was indeed my intention to have told you 
of this event, and made you a witness to the legal inquiry 
about to be entered into. I was on the way to seek you when 
you burst into the pathV 

False as 1 knew this to be, I made no reply. I was utterly 
shocked at the event, the details of which I was getting by 
piece meal. I listened without interruption ; and the doctor's 
relation, true or false, was ohly broken in upon by the house- 
keeper's convulsive sobs and unconnected exclamations of 
self-reproach and sorrow. 

"Yes, my dear Sir, it was my intention to have quietly and 
calmly prepared you for. this sad news. I know, by self- 
experience, the shock its abrupt disclosure must give to a 
sensitive heart. Besides, in a highly excited state of nervous 
irritation, there is no knowing the effects these sudden sur- 
prises may create. However, as I said before, the man is no 
more — and the regrets of sensibility and affection, like the 
flowers strewed upon a grave, may adorn, but cannot animate 
the dead." 

A pause followed this metaphor, which the doctor had n* 
doubt of^en served up on such occasions, and a keen glance 
over the convenient pocket handkerchief which he held for a 
moment to his face, watched the effect of his eloquence. 
It only added to my impatience, which he seemed to perceive, 
for he immediately resumed — 

^^ Yes, my dear Sir, when we conversed together this morn- 
• ing, I believed that all was well—that the poor young gentle^ 
man had recovered from his fury at discovering the restraint 
he was in — for I must tell you that I felt it necessary for his 
own safety and well-being to have him removed in his sleep 
from the room where you left him. Why these deep groans, 
my good Jacqueline ? Neither your pledge nor my honour 
were compromised ; no force was used. Yes, yes, sir, I will 
go on. I read your anxiety in your looks. Well, Sir, yon 
will acquit me of dishonour on that score. On the faith of 
a physician, I assure you, his removal was quite necessary* 
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The sequet proves him to have been mad . Instead of calmly 
submitting to the salutary restraint, and the remedies we pro- 
posed on his awaking, he was quite furious. He pushed me 
Irom him — struck down my excellent friend and firm assistant 
—Graved wildly of the young lady— talked of love', and liberty, 
and God knows what — and when we at last forced him 
down on the bed and tied his arms, he burst into tears, and 
wept like a child.-' « 

" Poor fellow — unfortunate young man — may Heaven 
pity hkn arid take him — what agony must have wrung his 
mind !*' exclaimed the housekeeper in a fresh burst of grief. 

" Well, Sir," continued the Doctor, " being much afflicted 
by his distress, I removed the camUole.''^ 

^^ .The camisole I* ^ echoed the housekeeper, and the word 
seemed to penetrate to my heart. 

** Yes, Jacqueline, I removed the camisole. Don't start 
at that word, Sir — many a man has it saved from destruc- 
tion !^' 

'^ Many a one has it driven to desperation I" said the 
housekeeper. 

^< Yes, Sir," continued the doctor, unheeding her interrup- 
tion, " worked on by my sensibility, I fatally removed the 
best security for the patient's safety. But he appeared 
utterly exhausted — worn out, as it were, by his struggle — 
and he calmly consented to be placed in a warm bath. Ap- 
parently soothed and refreshed by this remedy, he again lay 
down in bed, and a faithful guardian was left to watch in 
his chamber. But no sooner was my back turned, (my 
worthy friend and first assistant being already out of the 
way,) than he persuaded the man to quit his post, feigning a 
wish for repose, and declaring he could not smk to sleep 
with another person in the room. The man — poor Am- 
brose — (a kind-hearted fellow — ^he did.it for the best) — rely- 
ing on the good faith of the patient, complied with this treache- 
rous request ; and scarcely could he have closed the door, 
when your countryman — mcJst dishonourably, I must say, 
and with the peculiar cunning of insane persons — put an end 
to his existence." 

^^ God forgive and pity him !'* murmured the house- 
keeper. 

The doctor stood still, took a pinch of snuff, and seemed 
to consider bis recital as finished. But 1 was far from being 
satisfied. I passed over the doctor's reasoning on the point 
H S* 
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of lionotir, the treachery and cunning of the unfortunate 
voung ma.ri ; and I asked him to explain bow he had perpe- 
trated the deeperate deed. 

** Ay, Sir/' replied he, ^* you may well ask that question, 
for I still ask it of myself. How could he succeed in effcct- 
mg his purpose, whep every reasonable means were carefully 
Tcmovei] ? Why, Sir," the most trifling thing that could be 
rationally turned to self-destruction was taken away — not 
even Ijis cravat — not as much as a nail — not a pin was left 
in the room. But, Sir, madness will effect miracles in such 
a case — and you shall hear of the singular method taken by 
this to an lac to baffle our precautions, and, you will excuse 
my saying, ungratefully to annoy us, and throw a ktigma on 
this establLshment — for assuredly he could have no other 
motive in strangling himself" 

*^ Fnr Ht^aven's sake, Doctor, don't speak thus! How 
ean you fed enmity to the dead !" cried the housekeeper. 

^' Jacqueline, you are totally unable to enter into my feel- 
ings — so liold your tongue. 1 forbid you to interfere further 
in this rn flitter. Have you no consideration for me ?— no 
Tesentmcnt for the insult offered to me ; — to me personally 
— to my pi<iressional reputation — by the fact of one of my 
patienbi having killed himt^elf ? If he had had even the ho- 
nour^ the delicacy, to leave a line or two behind him to thank 
ine for my care of him, I should not have blamed him in the 
least ; but as it is, T never will forgive him — never ! But, 
see, here comes the mayor to examine into the transaction. 
[ will do all I can to smother my just resentment. You may 
retire to the house, Jacqueline. Now, Sir, you can, if you 
nliQOse it, attend and hear the witnesses give their statements 
fo the magistrate. I am willing to pardon your hasty ex- 
pression awhile ago — I am not a man to bear enmity for 
iflconsiderate warmth, but a deliberate insult I never will 
forgive— never I Monsieur le Maire^ I have the honour to 
offer you iny civilities. I ask you a thousand pardons for 
disturbing you so early this morning. But what can be said ? 
If foreigners will, without respect to the authorities, or, I 
might say, to individuals, fix on imseasonable hours to violate 
the laws in this way, you know I am^t responsible. I am 
stire Momieur le Maire will acquit me of any want of due 
regard to himself or to the magistracy,'* 

" Monsieur teDoiOeur will not do me the injustice to ima- 
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gine that I could suspect him of aught inconsistent .with the 
most perfect propriety and good breeding.*' 

" Ah, Monsieur h Maire, you are too good — too indul- ' 
gent — I shall be proud to endeavour to merit such distin- 
guished approbation . " 

^^ Not at ail, Monsieur le Docteur. A man like you has 
no want of eulogy. Your reputation — ^your well-known 
character — allow me — " 

Here the mayor held forth his snuff-box, and the doctor 
obsequiously plunged his thumb and three fingers into the 
proffered contents — the only compliment not thoroughly 
empty that was bandied between them. I felt the most im- 
patient contempt for the callous physician and the cold- 
blooded functionary, who could so employ themselves, on 
the very threshold, as I might call it, ot^ despair and crime. 
The poor housekeeper seemed affected by still stronger 
eracttions ; and the doctor at length proposed to the mayor 
to proceed to the arrangement of " the little affair," as he 
called it. , 

" Most willingly," answered the mayor. " Public duty 
requires this examination on my part, unnecessary as I con- 
sider any inquiry to be, beyond that which you yourself 
might answer. Your respectable character is a sufficient 
guarantee." 

" Ah, Moniieur le Maire /" replied the doctor, cutting 
tiim short, with a crin&fe extraordinary, and ushering him into 
the garden-house, the door of which had been unbolted and 
unbarred at his knock. 

" Now, Sir, if you please," continued he, addressing me, 
and pulling off his black silk cap, and 1 stepped forward, 
followed by the housekeeper, who declared she would als« 
attend, notwithstanding the doctor's hint to the contrary. 
He showed no disposition to contend the point with her^ 
and in a minute more the low door was closed behind us by 
Michel, and we pursued our way along the narrow corridor. 
The doctor now took the lead, and stepped briskly on before 
the measured Meps of the mayor, on whose track I followed 
closely, the housekeeper coming next, and Michel bringing 
up the rear. The aspect of the place was horrible— low, 
. narrow, and dark — ^the doors of the seyeral rooms on each 
side firmly closed, and the most discordant noises piercing 
through them, groans, shrieks, and in one or two places 
bursts of appalling laughter. The hapless maniacs h^^^ 
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been, no doubt, cautioned to be quiet,' and, with the cross- 
grain eil tact of insanity, had thus violated the commands of 
tiieir tyrants. 

^^ Come on, come on, Sir — fear nothing !" said the doc- 
tor, troiD the farthest end of the corridor, to the cautious 
triagiatraLe, who gave evident symptoms of alarip ; and we 
all siJeittly moved forward to the place of our immediate 
destinatiun. 

The mayor shrunk back, and shydddered as he looked 
before tjim into the room. I sympathized with the shock 
he suffered, as if 1 had held a link of an electrical chain. 
The houisekeeper tremblingly grasped my arm. Michel 
ptighed uer forward ; and following the impulsion, in a mo- 
ment more we were all in the room, where stood the yellow 
doctor, and Ambrose, the attendant, who had had the care 
ef the Englishman, and who entered the place by a back 
entrance, after he had conducted the mayor and left him in 
parley with the chief doctor in the garden. 

One other object completed the awful and truly shocking 
appearance of the room — or, rather let me call it, the cell, 
for it WX3 small, scarcely high enough to allow -a tall man 
to^tanrl upright, with one closely barred window, and totally 
unfurnished, but by a chair, a small table, and a mean un- 
tarnished bed. On this wretched bier lay the outstretched 
corpge of the young Englishman, displaying the fine pro- 
portions of his limbs, for it was covered only by the shirt 
which had furnished him the means of self-destruction, and 
do\f n tha front of which two narrow strips had been inge- 
niously torn. His features showed but little of the distor- 
tion common in cases of violent death. The eyes and mouth 
had been closed by some accustomed hand, and the fine 
profile was placidly exposed. But the livid colouring of 
strangiiiation was on his face. A still darker trace was evi- 
dent all round the throat ; and on the left side of it a broad 
and bk)odlef>s gash, made by the too tardy lancet, showed 
that life had ceased to circulate when the blade was applied. 

On the table by the bed side lay the simple apparatus of 
death. This was one of the bedstead screws loosened from 
m pbce, to which was tied the two strips of linen, torn 
fVom the shirt and. knotted firmly together. With this % 
tourniquet had been constructed ; and with such an appa- 
rently fragile noose the strong- nerved arm of despair com- 
pleted the deed. 
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The mayor, wlio was an old timid man, but compassion- 
ate and clear sighted, seemed sensibly affected while he 
^azed on this sad spectacle of premature death. The 
housekeeper could not support the view. No sooner did her 
ey^/est on the livid face than all the violence of womanly 
weakness broke forth, and she was removed from the room 
by the men-servants, insensible andjn strong hysterics. 
' The mayor proceeded to his examination — but what a 
mockery of an inquest it displayed ! A few hurried ques- 
tions put to the two doctors and the attendants, loosely an- 
swered, and briefly noted down, suflliced for the legal ratifi- 
cation of the doctor's recital. All was admitted, and re- 
corded as fact. How insufficient an inquiry into so awful an 
event ! Not an oath administered — not a witness sifted — 
not a secret elicited, if there were such — ^not a fact estab- 
lished^ by any testimony of even decent solemnity ! 

** Good God I" thought I, ** is this indeed enough ! CJaa 
l/ki« satisfy the watchful jealousy of judicial caution ? Does 
(he law require no more ? And are whole millions content 
with such imbecile legislation ? What, after all, if this story 
be not true — if this man has perished by some other hand 
than his bwn — if this den of suffering be indeed the dep6t 
of murder !" 

Such were the notions that arose, as the old mayor took 
down his imperfect memoranda ; and as he prepared to de» 
part, declaring the inquest to be finished, I felt stupified, and 
unable to move. 

^^ Well, Sir,*' said the doctor to me, with an air of unfeel- 
ing selfishness that filled me with disjorust, ^^ I trust you are 
quite satisfied. Y«u see the respectable magistrate has ex- 
amined this affair — you see that our laws allow every indul- 
gence to any foreign gentleman who may cut himself off 
without any reservation for the motives of the deed, though 
it were perhaps well if some posthumous disgrace, some e^ 
past facto punishment, justified the insulted honour of a 
Frenchman ! But, Sir,** continued he, taking a large pinch 
of snuff, ^^ the magnanimity of our code scorns to wage wut 
against the dead— no 9take is driven through the poor in or* 
tal remains in our country.** 

'' It would be well. Sir,*' said I, '' that individuals foU 
lowed so good an example, and fdrebore to outrage the iiHnd 
that they may have forced to madness — if indeed the body** 
-^but I stopped short, not merely from a feeling of the use 
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kfisness of ^be contest, but from the conviction, which a 
moment's cool reflection bad established, that the mifortu- 
nate youn^ man had truly been his owi) destroyer. All the 
appearance of the plac,e confirmed' the fact. There was no 
evidence of a striiiFKle. not a mark of violence on the body, 
nor on the fragile garment which covered it, but the trace 
where the 'shreds were deliberately torn down. But the, 
strongest proof of such having been the mode of his death, 
lay, I thoncfht, in the impossibility of such a tale having 
been invented, and such improbable means imagined and as-, 
serted for the accomplishment of the ^eed. But having 
seen the fatal evidences, and heard the details, I firmly be- 
lieve that such .was the fact ; and since that day I have never 
doubted that the only parallel death which I ever heard of— 
that of Pichegrru — was truly stated^ although I had before 
considered it impossible. 

*' Yes, doctor," resumed T, as the old ma^strate stood 
close to me, complaisantlv bowinif, and throwing a last look 
of compassion on the corpse^ ^^ T am so far satisfied ya this 
unhappy affair as to believe the recital f have heard. Any 
observation now as to the causes of the sad catnstrophek ^ 
would be of littlf^ avail. But there is another matter,'* andt 
I here looked full at the yellow doctor, " of a more ques- 
tionable nature, into which I feel it a bounden duty to in- 
quire, and to which T must request the mayor's best atten- 
tion. In one. word, erentlemen — f address you both — I wit- 
nessed, the funeral of the lady in the churchyard last night.'V 

" Well, Sir, and what then ?" said the chief doctor, with 
great composure, while his assistant showed no chan^. 

" And what then ?" echoed T. " Is it thus you allude to 
any tbin&r connected with the mysterious death and midnight 
burial of that hapless female ?" 

" Lord bless you, Sir, there was no mystery in it. She 
died a natural death, and a happy relief to her it was, for the- 
world does not hold one object to attach her to it She waa 
buried at nipht — we alwavs bury our dead at niffht — the law 
allows it. Sir, and both death and burial are duly certified by 
myself and mv friend and first assistant here, and the paper 
deposited in the qfiice of Monsieur le Maire an hour ago. " 

** Yes, Sir, that f fully confirm, if you are interested in the 
subject," said the mayor, offering me a pinch of snuff, and 
moving onwards. 

I knew not what to say, I saw that it was vain to attempt. 
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to i^oiietrate the shield of professional tact and official sanc- 
tion which covered the transactions of the place. I ac- 
cordingly moved on, with the others, through the garden, 
silently hut fruitlessly endeavouring to arrange my thoughts 
into soAe systematic train. 

Michel, who had reached the hour<ie before we approached 
it, now came briskly up to the doctor, and whispered some- 
thing to him. 

*^ Indeed ! Already !" exclaimed the doctor, and turning to 
bis sallow assistant, he added something in a lower tone, of 
which I only caught the last words — '* the parents (or the rehZ" 
<toiM, for the French word is the same for both,) are come to 
take W away.** And then addressing me, he said, ^^ Come 
«n, Sir, and you will see the departure of one in whom you are 
interested.'* 

The fat lady was the only person who now inspired roe 
with any peculiar interest beyond the pity i felt for all the 
forced inmates of the horrid place. But a minute or two 
showed me that an object did exist to fill me with astonish- 
ment, and a momentary delight, that almost effaced the recent 
triiock, but which as quickly subsided into a gloomy association 
tAthit. 

Slowly supported down the narrow stairs by the attendant 
flOTse, and emerging from the little portal, the face and form 
of the beautiful sufferer, whom I believed to be in her grave, 
broke upon me like a vision of a purer world, and made me 
start back in doubt, which was succeeded first by the delight, 
iind next by the gloom I have described. Almost incredulous, 
1 witnessed the meetint; between the lovely girl and her father 
and mother, who came in person, at the summons of her . 
lover*s treacherous companion, to snatch her, as he and they 
thought, from the danger of the Englishman's ardent love. 
They little knew they could but divorce her from the neigh- 
bourhood of his breathless body ! The sweet girl rushed 
into their outstretched arms like one reprieved from death. 
They deluged her with tears, and, utterly subdued by her evi- 
dent state of suflering, they implored her forgiveness, like 
truant children at their parents' knees. 

Nothing could be more affecting than the scene. The 
daughter embraced, with straining energy, the repentant au- 
thors of her being the unintentional cause of her misery, of 
which even she did not then know the full extent. Has she 
since known it ? Has some less faltering tongue than mine — 
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fbr I daxed aot utter the truth when she iaquired after him^ 
inforiDed her of his fate ? *I confess myself ignorant — perhaph 
culpablyt but certainly not unfeelingly so— K>f her after his- 
tory. Gratified to be witness of even the deceptive happi* 
ness I then saw her enjoy, i have never since sought for the 
information of her subsequent sorrow. Still less could I risk 
hearing of the fickle forgetfulness of his fate and her oWn suf- 
' ferings, which, the lapse of years has possibly brought ; for 
kleautiful, and passionate^ and tender as she was, she was but 
human, and who may answer for the wasting influence of 
time upon the tenderest and truest heart ? 

I saw her leave the hateful scene of so much anguish, little 
knowing that ^he left within it a spectacle of horror, com- 
pared to vi'hich all the rest was ecstacy ; and I have never 
since had tidings of her fate. The treacherbus^/nmd seemed 
shocked — thunderstruck, when he heard my poor country- 
man^s fate, lie made all the wretched reparation in his 
power, as if to throw a veil of decent repentance on his perfi* 
Ay ; and on liim devolved the task of paying the last duties to 
the hapless ^outh, and of telling his sad story to his friends." 

The reader will easily divine that it was the body of the 
poor old worn-out woman of which I had witnessed the funeral. 

A strong reprepentation was afterwards madeln the proper 
quarter, as to those events, and others of the same nature^ 
which had previously and subsequently taken place witliin the 
MaUon de Santel The establishment was in consequence 
broken up— the persons who formed it were dispersed beyond 
the reach of my inquiries — and the mansion has since been 
converted into a seminary for young females, where, I hope, 
the purifying practices of virtue and intelligence have for 
ever wiped away the stains of its former pollution. 

If, in this desultory sketch, enough has been shown of the 
likelihood of abuse in private mad-kousea^ and sufficient done 
to make one being pause before he exposes another to the 
same danger, the subject will not be without a moral, nor the 
writer without a reward. 
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HoW often have I regretted that the sisterhood of cfsarity 
should be confined to the continept, and to catholic coun* 
tries f It is an establishment at once so, useful and so sim- 
ile, that its extension to all the nations of the earth is 
as desirable as it is feasible. If the order of Stmrs de ta 
Chariti must be considered essentially religious, it is to be 
lamented that the protestant church has, for the last two cen- 
turies (unlike the early reformers,) failed to extract the 
essence of what is really^good in the institutions of the church 
of Rome. But this, the li^t of them, may scarcely be ranked 
among the religious orders ; it is utterly free from all that is 
objectionable in the geaefaUty of them. It is rather an in- 
stitution of pure humanity, without on^ of the degrading 
defects arising from bigotry or fanaticism. It does not im- 
mure its votaries in cells, wasting the body, and narrowing 
the mind. It sends them forth into the world, in all the 
beautiful energy of benevolence ; and calls them back to 
their pious retreat, not soured by austerity, nor cramped by 
indolence, but glowing with the wholesome fatigue of gootl 
works, to be soothed by well earned and innocent repose. 

It is true the ^Sonws de la Charith make vows inconBisCent 
with the protestant religion, and wear a costume, grotesque 
at the present day to the pubhc^ye, but venerable in their 
own view from its antiquity, it being the same that was worn 
by the foundress of the order two hundred years ago.* But 

* The rery anlmeoniag cap cMves iti orfv in !• a pieoe of rojal gilbiieiy. 
Louis XIV. stein^a very prettT/U/e tft chariU^ taid %ht waa fo hatiJioaift 
aa to require a veil ta conceal her charms from the valgar gaiee : and b« 
threw the white hamlkerehief he carried in his hand o?er Mr head. Tb e foftR 
which it took for an mstant gave the model for tAc cap which it worn lo iJu« 
day.-FHfe 8U Ktncenf de Taui. 

Vol. I.— I 
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the principle of the iostitutioo is iadependenl of, and 
superior to, shapes of dress or forms of speech, and can 
adapt itself with ease and advantage to everj model of so- 
ciety, and every mode of faith. 

Why, then, should it be excluded from us ? Why shouU 
Bot En 1^1 and adopt, as a civU establishment^ what France 
enjoys as a religious institution ? Cannot charity preserve 
the existence of 9uch a blessing without the aid of sectarian 
vows ? Are oaths of ^' poverty, chastity, obedience, and 
service to the poor,"* wanting to iiispire the generous hearts 
that throb with sympathy, and long for opportunities to aid 
the wretched ? No, we might have the institution of << cha- 
rity'' solidly and surely formed among us, divested of all those 
extraneous trappings which clog the march of benevolence^ 
and roll the principle of its simplicity. 

I kriQvv not whether objections may exist, or might be 
imaginedi against such an innovation oil the actual state of 
thing-T ill England. There may be some real and rational 
obstacle ; and abundance of bugbear opposition might be 
miaed by th'e frightened spirit of our own fanatics. Popery 
might be fancied lurking in every fold of even a lay sister's 
dreas, by those whose prismatic vision could turn the snow- 
white rgbes of Virtue into scarlet^ and see the goddess herself 
enthroned in Babylon. But such opponents as these are 
not to be dreaded, though by no means despised. If preju- 
dices could exist in such a case, they should be removed, 
and every measure taken to secure to the institution—* what 
must^ m fact, become its own wherever it exists — a wide an(| 
grateful popularity. 

But though adapted to all countries, there is one where it 
is not known, but to which it is peculiarly suited, and where 
ita exi.^tence would be a living balm poured on a nation's 
won rid:?. I speak of Ireland, where poverty, sickness, and 
di^rcj-g abound to untold profusion ; where, annually, hun- 
dred's die of starvation, thousands exist in hunger, and where 
there are nullions in* want! There, at least, is a fair field 
ibr tfia b- nuioa of a '' Sisterhood of Charity !" and no- 
vvhere are the elements for its formation so abundant. I 
care not whether its members consist of Protestants, Ca- 
tholics, or Dissenters. It ought to be open to all, for true 
betievolence is ignorant of distinctions. The Catholic Sxur 
4e CharUS of Poland, France, or Belgium, never asks a 

* ?ke four vows of the Ssura de la Chuite. 
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mounded man liis creed before she relieves bis burl, nor de- 
mands the expiring victim of disease to make " a sign,'* ere 
she soothes his parting spirit. Why, then, should the soci- 
ety -itself be exclusive, when its offices are not ? Established 
iif a Catholic country, and by a Roman Catholic saint, it 
was impossible to make it otherwise at first ; but if once 
instituted among ««, it should and would be free for the 
admission of all, 

1 confess myself enthusiastic on this subject ; and I do all . 
that an absent individual can do, by thus throwing before 
the public, as far as this book may go, a suggestion which 
some pure and elevated mind may mark and dvt\\ upon, till it 
become, as it did on the formatioli of the society in France, a 
pasiion with one remarkable woman, and an object of solici- 
tude and interest to the whole nation. 

I shall not attempt to picture its advantages, or dwell. upon 
them here. It appears to me the very extract and essence 
of Christianity put into action ; and when 1 imagine tor a 
moment the numbers of proud and, perhapSj^ prejudiced' 
beings who perish in my country sooner than encounter the 
evident pauperism of a hospital, preferring deirf A' within the 
bare walls of their garrets or cellars :^\iheii I reflect on 
the many who, with plenty of medicirie and doctorl to ad- 
minister it, expire for want of consolation ^^ to the mind 
diseased," I cannot but look with envy on the country 1 live 
in^ and in sorrow towards that where I troti/dlive, to see the 
blessing that is enjoyed hetCy in this divine institution, and to 
know that it is not, and never may be there. 

It was about the year 16S9 that the foundation of the 
establishment of the Sisterhood of Charity was laid in France 
by the pious exertions of Vincent de Paul, a priest, greatly 
and justly celebrated for his unconimon virtues and the un« 
tiring energy of his character. He was the founder of many 
charitable institutions/ particularly L'Bcsjnce des Etifans 
trouv^s.* He is canonized, and honoured with the title of 
Saint — as well merited in this instance as it hts been mis- 
placed in others. All the print shops in Paris display full 
length portraits of Vincent de Paul ; and the artist has given 
a most speaking eulogy of this truly good man. Instead of 
being represented, like most of his brother saints, sunounded 
by the absurd and revolting types of superstition, he is placed 
in a street at night, in the midst of a winter storm, with an 
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iofant clasped to bis breast^ JQst rescued from die shrebd of 
SDOW, to yvhich some^ cruel mother had consigned it, and 
smiling ini the face of itq preserver. 8ucb was the model 
(so unfreqi^ently followed,) for Christian ministers, and to 
whom is due the institution of ^^ Leg Sceurs de la ChatiUJ'^ 

Vincent was aided in his first efforts towards this* holy 
work by a Madame LegraSy a widowed lady of illustriooft 
birth and large fortune^ who associated herself with her pious 
confessor ; and under their joint care it rapidly acquired 
•consistence and Immense success. The ccngregaiion^ or 
society, of ^^ Filles de la ChariU^' spread all over France^ 
and was divided into many different branches, under various 
titles : many females of the first quality joined the associa- 
tion : and instances of virtue truly sublime were frequently 
displayed by almost every individual ^^ Sister^ lo whom ait 
occasion presented itself. 

For nearly two centuries this admirable institutioB remain- 
ed undisturbed, and completely identified with France, as 
weU as with the nations into which it was received with 
aridity. But in 1 793 even the Sanrs de la Ghariti did not 
escape the general ruin. The society was destroyed in 
Paris ; the houses and property of the institution were seized 
and confiscated ; the sisterhood dispersed and persecuted, 
and many of them put to death. The wretched rabble in 
their frenzy destroyed the very beings who, in the moment 
of their worst excess, would have brought t|iem succour and 
safety. In the provinces, however, the Smtre were respect- 
ed ; and in 1801 tbe sagacity of Buonaparte, then enjoying 
his most glorious title, first consul of the republic, re-esta- 
blished the institution, which from that day has become more 
flourishing, more extended, and more venerated than ever. 

The duties of the ^ Sisterhood of Charity" are simple in 
their mere mention. They are confined to attending the 
poor and sick, administering medicines, nursing them, and 
giving them the consolations of religion. But the de^aib of 
such duties, put in practice, entail a varied train of trials and 
sufferings. A fuiid of charity must be deeply lodged in the 
heart of the femsJ^ that enters into this order ; and tbey 
who thus devote themselves to the service of the wretched, 
frequently abandon in doing' so all the enjoyments attacbei 
to the ppssession of large fortune and illustrious birth. For 
this sacrifice is, not as rare as might be imagined. Young 
girls reared in the lap of pleasure, and destined to all tbe 
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splendour and luxuries of the world, often yolunttrily re- 
nounce them, and offer up a portion of the best years of their 
existence to the duties 'of benevolence and charity. We 
often see them ftying from all the seductions tf a worldly 
life, to embrace, with ardour, the pious obligations of such 
pursuits; and that, too, without having been excited to it, 
by the .too Irequent causes of self-sacrifice— >one of those 
sudden losses which so cruelly reveal the power of death, or 
orthose unlooked-for changes which betray the inconstancy 
of passion. 

They go through a noviciate of a few months, and the 
period of their vows is only for one year ; but many continue 
ibr a succession of years, and even for life. They can pos- 
sess no property, nor enjoy any inheritance. They are sup- 
ported and lodged, but their services are gratuitotls. They 
are guided and govei^ed in their general administration by 
a code of instructions drawn up by the hand of Vincent de 
Paul himself. 

Such is a slight outh'ne of this sisterhood, a real blessing 
to the countries where it exists, and an honour to hiimau 
nature. I will new offer the reader a little sketch (a trans- 
lation of a fragment of a French pamphlet which I picked 
up by chance), in which the writer appears to me to have 
happily caught, in one of the simplest and best points of 
vicw^ the feelings which actuate or inspire the ^^ Sceurt de la 
Chariii.^^ I must lay at the door of my original^ the indis- 
cretion, if there be any, of exposing the name of the virtuous 
maiden, although she is entitled to the admiration apd ap- 
plause of the public. 
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I HAvk often met, io the streets of the capital, a Semr dr 
CharitS^ whose youth inspired me with involuntary respects 
Nothing could be more engagirig than the expression of her 
Countenance, nor more animated than her gait. There was 
an inexpressible charm in her blue eyes, and one could not 
help imagininjg that her woollen vestments concealed a beau- 
tiful form, as yet unchanged by time or fatigue. An air of 
health and content characterized her person, and was quite 
enough to satisfy those who might have attributed her appa- 
rent sacrifice to some one of those sorrows, of which, youth' 
exaggerates the importance and duration. One might «ay 
with cettainty that misfortune had never approached her ;^ 
and it was easy to imagine that her presence alone must, of 
itself, have been a happiness to the sufferera who enjoyed it 

At whatever distanee I perceived the ScBur Eugenie, I, as 
it were mechanically, carried my hand to my hat ; and my 
respectful salutation was recompoised by a benevolent smile, 
which gave me a sensation of pleasure in which pride cer- 
tainly was mingled; but that feeling,. L believe, enters into 
the most innocent actions of our lives. This interchange of 
salutations had established a sort of aiient' mtercourse be« 
tween.us, of which we never failed to avail ourselves at eacl^ 
fortuitous rencanire. I was called one day to see a friend 
of mine, a poor devil of an author, whose talent had not pre* 
eeived him from misery, and whose persevering labours had 
bmight him to the ver^^ of the grave. I. wai» le^a aireiised 
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tban delighted t^ see tlie yomig nsMir at' liii.i>edeid^; 8be 
was recitiog some prayer, io a lo# voice, while thcf poor in* 
valid seemed to- enjoy a profound sleeps. 1110 hal^opened 
door allowed me to eater without being perceived ; and, dur* 
ing some minutto, I contemplated the touching spectacle of 
innocence supplicating for misfortune. 

A tow si^h announced that the sofbrer Was awake* The 
Sister pereetved me, saluted me as usual, and rose to ofier 
her patient a potion that she had hersdf prepared. He took 
it in his hands in a sort of trftnsport. His looks eipressed 
the most liTely gratitude: ^* My friend,'' said he to me^ 
" God has taken pity on.me, and has sent an ang^l to r^con* 
cile me to myself* Since I ha^e had the happiness to fall 
ill, her care of me has been most tender and unceasing, no- 
thing could surpass her charity ; and life is the least benefit 
I owe her." 

'^ Speak less," said the young Sister, *^ the doctor was par* 
tioular in his orders on that point ;" and then, turning to 
me, as to an old acquaintance — ^^^ he is much better^the 
dector has pronounced him out of danger ; but a%ingle im- 
prudence might be iktal to him. Do not allow him to say- 
more than is absolutely indispensable." Then, after having- 
arranged a second potion, which the patient was to take in- 
an hour — '^ I leave you/' said she ; ^* my duty calls me away : 
the doctor will come at noon, and I will return in the course* 
of the day," 

'My friend wa» just at that age when we have no faith in* 
medicinCi or the doctor who comes to administer it. He 
set more value on the visits of the sister Eug6nie than in all^^ 
the science of the faculty ; and as sOon as his guardian angel 
was^gone, he assured me that he was entirety recovered, and 
feared nothings and that he only consented to be still an in- 
valid for the happiness of receiving the attendance of M^de- 
JBoiselle Montmiigean; and as he perceived a movement of 
surprise, on my part, that I was not able to repress, headd^ 
sd, ** Yes, my frien<i, this young person is the granddaugh- 
ter of the Count de Montm^^ean, descended frona one of the* 
most noble families of La Bresse. Her grandfather emi- 
grated ; all his property was seized and sold, and his young 
daughter whom he had lefttn France, reduced to a state of 
great difficulty. At length, when our countrymen ¥^ere 
tired of crying ' Vhelm maiV he came back, but wpi^ij^ 
iu)taccept anxplace under the ^fe^oTttDd, in consequence}. 
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he couM not obtain the restitatioii of his property. Hig 
daughter had married a rich financier, and passed a part of 
the year on one of her husband's handsomest demesnes, the 
Ch&teau D'Ambiy, of which my father was the agent ; and 
it is there that the young Sister whom yeu have just seen 
was bom. 

** Madame de ChaVigny was exceedingly kind to my fa« 
ther. She took me into her favour, to the great benefit of 
my education, and of my amour-propre also. My father, 
depending on her protection of me, made me prosecute my 
studies. I studied f9r the bar ; but a taste for letters seized 
me. That fever of literature has upset me. 1 fiincied my- 
self destined to resuscitate Moliere; or to dethrone Comeille. 
I began this double operation, by scribbling a comedy of 
pure imagination, and inventing an histoifical tragedy, which 
has excited the transports of my friends. Ruined by this 
success, I have renounced my profession, and my father has, 
in consequence, withdrawn the allowance he made me. 
Convinced that fame is superior to every thing, I have tried 
to live on my celebrity, and found myself singularly weak- 
ened by that rigime ; but I was not the less rosolved to die, 
rather than make any applicatioa to my father. In this situa- 
tion my name having met the ear of the Count de JVlontm^- 
gean's grand daughter, she came to my assistance. All that"^ 
the most tender humanity, the most ingenious charity could 
invent, has been employed by sister Eugenie to bring me 
back to my duties. She wrote secretly to my parents, and 
vouching for a repentance, of which she had then only the 
hope, she has reconciled me with my family. You will easily 
conceive that 1 could not do otherwise than yield to such 
an influence. I have promised my father that I will in fa 
ture devi>te myself to the profession of the law, and, I need 
not add, that 1 will keep my word." 

^^ But," said 1 to my friend, *^ what motive could induce 
the grand daughter of the Count de Montm^gean to devote 
her lifeto such arduous duties ?" 

" If you knew," resumed he, ** the purity of that truly ' 
angelic mind, the choice she has made would not surprise 
you. From her eariiest childhood her every tjiought was 
charity. Born to a very moderate fortune, she passed her 
moments of recreation in the cottages of the poor ; and 
always found means to serve them, whether in helping, or 
in sharing with them the firuits of her savings, or in-calliog 
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tte ttteatloii of her mother to scenes of noiseiy, of whkb she 
would not otherwise have known the existence. 

*^ Her mother had proj^ted a rich Establishment for heri 
and as long as she lived, Eag^ie made no opposition. Bat 
a year afler she had the misfortune to lose her, and when, at 
the expiration of the mourning, she was urged to conclude 
tbk; alliance, she- refused with as much dignity as courage. 
With infinite judgment and good feeling she divided her 
little fortune between those of her relations who were moet 
in want of it, and the poor of her native village. It was at 
first apprehended that this young pesrsoo (she was not then 
nineteen years of age) would not be able to bear so fatiguing 
a life ; but you see how her zeal suppoils her, and what a 
beautiful serenity is imprinted on her expressive counte- 
nance/* ^ 

My friend recovered i and, faithful to the promises 4hat 
liad been pledged for him, he made his father's latter days 
his happiest. About a year ago he surprised me by, a visit. 

*> My dear friend/' said he,'*^l am come to implore your 
assistance.^' 

" On what account ?" said I. 

^* The law of indemnity has given back to the Count do 
Montm^gean's grand daughter a fortune of two millions of 
francs. All her family write to entreat her to re-enter th^ 
world, where so brilliant a station awaits her. I fear that I 
•shall fail,^ and I wish to ,be supported in this attempt by a 
help that may give weight to my argunrants, and render the 
result leas doubtful." 

Though I was convinced in my own mind, that our visit 
'Would not have the success that my friend hoped for, Still I 
coosented to accompany him, and we set out accordingly 
for the hospital of — ^*— — . 

/ Wo were conducted into the Sister Eugenie's parfeur. 
She waved her hand to us. ^< Wait a moment," said she, 
with a smile, '^ there are othera in greater haste than you 
are.^' This gave us an opportunity of witnessing her sur- 
gical duties, and of observing the angelic patience of this 
admirable woman. She left no word unanswered : the tone 
of her voice, so diflbniit from the harsh, unmusical sounds 
of Ae sufferers, had the m^c power of allaying their pains 
tnd soothing their complaints. I was shoeM by the gross 
expresaons of one of the patients ; but the Sister Eugenie, 
Hho gusMedmy thoughte, exdaimed,: ^« He is suffering great- 
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U excuses for every thing that displeased us. It was touching 

to' see that celestial countenance following* with intense in- 

>■ ^ > terest, the different chances of life or death in the unfor* 

..>" tunates committed to her charge. Those delicate fingers 

extended with such precaution the lint on the wound of that 
labourer,, whose apathy contrasted beautifully with the in- 
quietude of his attendant I Her band supported with such 
native grace tlie head of that old man, whose almost extin- 
guished looks were raised to heaven, and then fell on the 
sister, as if recommending her to the divine protection ! She 
seemed to forget that we were there ; so vatural M it ap- 
pear to her to give prompt reUef to suiOTerings which seemed 
to diminish from the moment when s^e was occupied in re- 
lieving them. 

i Her benevolent occupation over, the Sister Eugenie gave 

us "audience. At the first ^ords that my friend uttered she 
became serious, and seemed 4o listen with great attention. 
The announcement of the immense fortune coming into her 
possession drew forth no expression of surprise ; and after 
tbr recital of my colleague, as I was going to spesk — "|* 
i is ustlesB," she said to me, with precipitation--** My fate is 

' long since fixed, and for ever. I am happy !" 
t; "But your fatigues'." 

' "I have never been so well as since I renounced the 

/i world.^' 

" Your resolution will drive your( family to despair." 
"I believe in the friendsl^p of my relations ; but God has 
not fitted me for society* If I grew old, and remained singlcj 
. *\ I should soon become an object of neglect, and perhaps w 

y ■'*. ridicule. If I decided on marrying, I own to you, I sboum 

■ be in the constant fear of being unable to fulfil the new du- 

ties that would then be imposed upon me. On the other 
hand, those I have myself chosen are so easy ! You fcnoir 
not all the happiness that we enjoy here. Is not thc^sr- 
tainty alone of contributing to the recovery or the salvotien 
of one unfortunate, an enjoynient preferable to all those that 
you could offer me ?" 

Our secret had transpired, I knew not how ; for the Sister , 

Eugenie had hardly imparted her refusal to us, when we saw 

all the convalescents successively enter the parlour which 

. we had quitted. They came, with, tears in their ^1^\^ 

i congratulate the Sister on her good fortune, and they prsis^ 
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God f^ having shed his blessings on her>^ whom they called 
their visible providence. The countenances of those good 
people bore the impress of two very different sentiments ; 
one might read there an affectionate satisfaction for the happj . 
event which was, as they thought, to change the destiny of 
the Sister Eugenie, and at the same time one might discover 
a lurking regret ai the idea that they were about to lose her 
to whose care they attributed their recovered health.. But 
tins last feeling was not predominant, for they threw them* 
selves at her feet. Some took her hands, which they wetted 
with their fears, others pressed their lips on her dress with 
deep respect. *ft Ah, Madame i Ah, Sister Eug6nie ! Be 
happy! 6o-^leave us*-and may the benedictions of all 
the wretched that you have saved, accompany you!" 

The Sister Eugenie made vain efforts to conceal her emo- 
tion ; her face wds bathed with tears of joy ; her looks wan- 
dered with delight on all the actors of this touching scene ; 
she smiled on them, and said <o us, with an accent that | 
shall never forget, '^ God has just sent me a trial, which had 
nearly overcome rae«" 

She afterwards called for writing materials^ and taking a 
pen, she wrote, with a steady hand, her renunciation of her 
restored property ; but she reserved to herself the power of 
distributing it ; and to commence her generous intentions^ 
she sent for a young novice, named Sister Agatha., The 
poverty of her family, and the express orders of her mother, 
had determined her to embrace, as a resource, a profi^ssion 
which is suited only to an enthusiastic and religious mind. 
'^ Dear sister,*' said she to her, ^' I know the goodness of 
your heart ; I can appreciate better than any one all the 
efforts you make to be happy; and if a scrupulous attentioif 
to your duties were sufficient to prove a vocation, it would 
be difficult to doubt of yours. But I have read your heart : 
and it is not at the post where you are placed that you can 
most usefully serve your fellow creatures. Go back to the 
world, where your destiny is henceforward fixed ; ensure 
the happhiess of a husband, and become a model for mothers, 
as you have heretofore been an example for pious and de- 
voted maids." Sister Agatha wished to reply; but her 
amiable friend and companion did not give her time— ^< I 
have just recovered a fortune, the distribution of which is 
already determined. Yon have too much friendship for me 
to refuse to Bubscribe'to the little arrangements that I have 
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oiade/* Wkh these words she took leave of us, and has- 
leoed to shut herself up in her oratory. 

I lewned some days after^ that not only was Agatha jmoit 
feneronsly provided for, on quitting the sisterhood, but that 
my friend had been summoned to a notary, with whom fliome 
one had deposed, addressed to him, a sum of thirty thou- 
aand francs, the donor unknown. - It was npt difficult for 
him to penetrate the secret ; but though he his 'continued 
often to see the Sister fing^nie, he has respected the mys* 
lery with which she wishes to clothe the subject Not i 
word df his has ever betrayed the secret of his beneikctress. 
But he thought it his duty to detail to her the purposes to 
which he applied the generous gift, thus availing himself of 
an indirect means of proving his gratitude. 
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ARQUES, IN NOAMANDT. 



^^ Pends-toi, brave Crillon ! nous aeons conibaiiu a Arques^ 
el tu rCy 6tois pas^^* was the laconic announcement which 
Henry IV. gave to his friend, of hiB most br illiant, and almost 
miraculous victory. This memorable place is not more re- 
markable for its historical interest, than it is rich in natural 
beauties. It has every charm that can retain its inhabitants 
on their native spot, or si^duce a stranger to it. Pleasure in 
its possession^ and pride in its recollections, must be suffi- 
cient to fill the minds of its villagers with all that can endear 
home ; and its union of actual loveliness with assodationa 
of the past, forms a magical attraction to the idle traveller in 
Its neighbourhood. 

From Dieppe to Arques is about a league in distance, and. 
an hour's walk;; to the common pedestrian of the world — but 
for him who pauses and ponders on his rqad, who picks up 
mental aliment at every step, who finds a moral in a ruin, or 
a lesson in the rustling of a tree, who reads nature that he 
may know men — for such a one, from noon to sunset may 
be scarcely sufficient for a lounge. 

Having strolled through the greater part of Normandy, 
eaten my fill of apples in tiie orchards which skirt its level 
highways, and drunk cider to my heart's content at the vil- 
Tage inns, I found myself, on a fine evening in October, fast 
approaching the term of my pilgrimage — ^the aforesaid village 

VoL.I.~K 
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of Arques. I left Dieppe behind me, reposing in the mix- 
ture of simple dulness and diminutive bustle of those little 
amphibious towns, which i^carcely belong to seii or land, or 
which are common to both. As 1 struck into the fields, I 
heard the murmur of the fishermen mixed with the flowing 
of thelide — a Brighton packet was nearing the harbour, 
with its cargo of curiosity, aiid^ perhaps, of care. Another 
had just saSed for England, freighted with joyous .hopes of 
home and happiness, and no doubt with many a feeling of 
travefled triumph and importance. There was a fine breeze 
which^ to these little vessctls, running so close up to the wind, 
answered very weU for either passage ;-hso I turned my bad^ 
upon the sea, quite at ease for each buoyant adventurer. 

On clearing the town, we come immediately into the val- 
ley of Arques, and enter on the scene of the celebrated 
battle fought in September, 16S9. If we reach the place 
prepared for its observance, we recall the description given 
by Sully : ^^ Au bout de la Chausseo d* Arques regno Un long 
cdteau tournoyant, convert de bois taillis. Au-dessous est 
un espace'de terre labourable, au milieu duquel passe le 
grand chemin qui conduit k Arques, ayant des deux cdt^ 
deux haiies epaisses. Plus bas encore, k main gauche, 
audessous de ce terriun labour^, est une esp^ce de grand 
marais, qu terre fangeuse."* I could not make use of a 
clearer or better account, for every thing is precisely the 
game to this day, except that the marsh is changed into a 
fertile pasture, and looking to' old Sully's detail of the battle 
field, we have now the prospect of a grazing herd of cattle, 
instead of the ^^ escadron de lansquenets;^' a flock of sheep 
in lieu of the ^' bataillon des Suisses ;" and that tljo wooded 
eminence echoes no more to the advancing shouts of De 
pharties, Palcheux, Brasseuse, and the other heroic com- 
panions pf Ld Bon Henri. 

Rising above the trees which envelop (he village on the 
righ^t, the ruins of the castle catch the eye, and the vividness 
with which the scene of upwards of two centuries gone was 
brought before us, is checked by the sudden view of these 
crumbling fragments of the once powerful fortress— tfiat 
strong hold from whose embrasures the Hugonot cannon did, 
that day, such execution on the forces of the League. The 
illu^on lasts no longer. The hand of time is felt to be more 

* ^'Manoirei/' torn. I. p. ISl. liosctoii, quarto editioB, l74o. 
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powerful Ibati the touch of Ftnqr, and wa sink into the con- 
templation of the sober reality around us. 

I wound my way up the eminence on which the old powers 
totter to decay; then, passing under the broken archway 
which received the triumphant Henry after his victory, and 
tracing the ragged path which marks the grand approach, 
I reached the summit of the moynd that forms the basemenit 
of theyast expanse of building/ The immense extent of 
these ruins gives a fine feeling of human grandeur and mortal 
littleness ; and the course of reflection is hurried on as the 
eye wanders over the scenery arpiind. This may be de- 
icfiibed in one semence, as ^e re«tii^-ptace on which a 
guilty ,mind might well prepare for its return to virtue. 

While I irto<3 musing ^^ in the open aii*, where the scent 
comes and goes, like the warbling of music," and neither 
wished nor wanted other melody, the soft sounds of a flute 
came faintly towards me, breathing a tone of such peculiar 
and melting expression as I thought I had never before heard. 
Having for some time listened in great djslight, a. sudden 
pause ensued ; the strain then changed from sad to gay, not 
abruptly, but ushered by a running cadence that gently lifted 
the soul from its languor, and thrilled through every fibre of 
feeling. It recalled to me, at the int^tant, the fables of Pan, 
and eyery other rustic serenader ; and I thought of the pas- 
sage in Smith's ^^Nympholept,'' where Amarynthus, in his 
en^usiasm, fancies he bears the pipe of that sylvan deity. 

Altimei minaetr 
GatdMS tb0 lylnoi god's aytalM pqie, 
TriUiag a mdody to tad asd dnar 
Fftr Syriitt' Iom — — 

■ t mt like the onekoo't tosff , 
'Hi «T«r diftfuiti and iti fouroa i 



Coold Natora*! Mlf be wrong, 
Which, efer ai thii pweet Ument oecanred, 
Would droop and wear a tympathixitis OMen ? 
The ze|^9tt eloied their wiBgi^'or only •thrr'd 
To heave a eijeh ; Uie goato, aid heoii^aDd floekf, 
Ob all the fieldtf and rocks, 
Ceased browtiog, a«d optmi'd their audoas ejet, 
With awful looks. MethMght the ysiy tnes 
Stood sortow-struek, with pendant boogbs, like ears.,. 
List'niiig the difge. Yet with what eaae 
His eharmisg me, whw happier moods arise, 
In voluble aiid joeand ihaosodies 
€sn madden into mirth Sheerer hears. 
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O wliaA a mwiy, neiry ipcal, 
Then will hu gUb and ddcct reed 
Irfivith in many a liquid reel; 
, While Bebe. with a rival ipeed 
thpon the hill»to|Mda«Gia|, etrainihcr throat 
To double each reverberating note !' 
Then Nature lanf^ontriglit; the wild flowert fling 
Their ineenaenp; tha cattle leap for glee ; 
The ioeond trees their branchee toes on high 
At if thej elapp'd their hand* ; the dondleee dty 
, . ^ Sniilai on the nniling earth, and every thing 

Makee holyday and pjmnlrtome i,ii^ilee. 

Repeating tbese lines, I be^^ame niysielf their practica] 
and involuntary iiluatration ; for, scaredy eonacioiis of the 
moYement, I descended the hill towafida the villager in a 
pace lively and free as the measnre of the music which im- 
pelled me. When I reached the level ground^ and came 
into the straggling street, the warbling ceased. It seemed 
as though enchantment had. lu«ed me to its favourite hauat 
The <jotfaic church on roy right assorted well with the archi- 
tecture of the scattered houses around. On every hand a 
portico, a frieze, ornaments carved in stone, coats of arms, 
and fret-work, stamped the place with an air of hntiquity 
and nobleness ; while groups of tall trees formed a decora- 
tion of verdant, yet solemn beauty. , 

A few peasant women were sitting at the doors of theii 
respective habitations, as misplaced, I thought, as beggars 
in the porch of a palace ; wiiile half a dozen children gam- 
boled on the grass-plat in the middle of the open place. 1 
sought in vain among these objects te discover the m&sician,; 
and, not willing to disturb my pleased' sensations by com- 
monplace questionings, t Avandered about, looking, inl a 
sort of semi-romantic mood, at every antiquated casement. 
Fronting .the church, and almost close to it^ western side^ 
an arched entrance caught my particular attention, from its 
old yet perfect workmanship, and I stopped to examine it, 
throwing occasional glances through the trellis-work in the 
middle of the gate, which gave me a view of a court-yard 
and house within. Part of the space in front was arranged 
in squares of garden, and a venerable old man was busily 
•employed in watering some flbwers. A nice young woman 
stood beside him, with a child in her arms ; twa others were 
playing near her ; and close at hand was a man, about thirty 
years of age, who seemed to contemplate the group with a 
complacent smile. . His figure was in part concealed from 
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me i but he observed me, and immediately left the othtfra, 
and walked down the gravel path to accost me. I read his 
intention in his looks^ ahd stood still. As he ajdvanced from 
' his concealed position, 1 saw that his left leg was a wooden 
one — his right was a perfect model ^f ApoUonic grace. His 
right arm was courteously waved towards rae-^his left was 
wanting. He was bare-headed, and his curled brown 
hair ishowed a fprehead that Spurzheim would have almost 
worshipped. His features were all of manly beapty. His 
mustachios, military jacket, and. tight pantaloon, with red 
edging, told that he was not ** curtailed of man's fair pro- 
portion" by any vulgar accident of life; and the cross of 
honour suspended to his button-hole, £nished the brief ab- 
stract of hi^ history. 

A short interlocution, consisting of apology on my part 
and invitation on his, ended in my accompanying him towards 
the house ; and, as I shifted from his left side to his right, 
to t>fter one of my ,arm8 to his tmly one, I saw a smile on 
the countenance of his pretty wife, and another on that of his 
old father, and my good footing with the family was secured. 
We entered the hall — a large bleak anti-room, with three or 
four old portraits mouldering on the walls, joined to each 
other by a cobweb tapestry and unaccompanied by other 
ornament. We then passed to the right, into a spacious 
chamber which was once, no doubt, the gorgeously deco- 
rated withdrawing-room of some proudly-titled occupier. 
The nobility of its present tenant is of a different kind, and 
its furniture confined to two or three tables, twice as many 
chairs, a corner cupboard, and a secreUdre. . A Spanish 
guitar was suspended to a hook over the Gothic marble 
mantel-piebe : a violin lay on one table ; and fixed to the edge 
of the other was a sort of wooden vice, into which was 
screwed a fiute, of concert size, with three finger-holes and 
eleven brass keys ; but of a construction sufficient to puzzle 
Monzani, and the very opposite of thos^ early instruments 
described by Horace, 

*<T«Buif, fimplezqae fonui^inejmuco, 
Aspirare et adewe chorit erat ntUis, atone 
NoBdum spisfa nliiiia complere seduia natu." 

It is useless to make a mystery oi what the readej has 
already divined : my one-legged, one-armed host was' the 
owaer of this complicated machine, and the performer on- it, 
, K2 
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whose wonderfuhone and execution had cstised me do moeb 
pleasure. Bat what will be said when I tell the astonished, 
but perhaps increduloua public,' that his *^ good right hand^^ 
waa the sole and sii;nple one that bored And polished tbe 
wood, turned the keys and the iv4>ry which united the Joints, 
and accomplished the entire arrangement Of an instrument, 
unrivalled, I must believe,an ingenuity and perfection. 

Being bqt an indifferent musicinn, and worse mechanic, I 
shall not attempt minutely to describe the peculiarities of 
the music or the management of the ilute, as the maker and 
performer ran over, with his fotnr liiiraculouQ, fingers, some 
of the most difficult solos in Verne's and Bergbiguer's con»- 
positions, which lay on the table before him. Nothing could 
be more true, more tasteful, or more surprising, than was 
.his execution — nothing more picturesque or interesting than 
bis figure, as he bent down to the instrument as if in devc^ 
tton to hid art. I listened for more than an hour, as his mel- 
low and silvery tones were echoed from the lofty walls of his 
chamber, and returned by vibrations from the guitar, which 
seemed as much delighted as myself, for k ^^ discoursed 
most eloquent music.'' 

This extraordinary man is a half- pay colonel in the French 
service, though a German by birth. His^ Umbs recieived 
their summary amputation by two quick'-sent cannon shots 
at the battle of Dresden (I believe). Since he was disabled^ 
he has lived in his present retirement, 

" Paisiog rich on fifly pounds a year ;" 

and happy is it for him that Nature endowed him with a 
tasteful and mechanical mind (rare combinations) while Art 
furnished him with that knowledge of 'music, without which 
his life woiild have been a burden. I do not consider 
myself at liberty to enter into the minutiae of his eventful 
story, which he told with a ndiveti and candour, enough to 
have charmed a second Desderoona. But with regard to 
his flute-playing, nothing could be more affecting than the 
touching manner in which he recounted his despair on dis- 
covering that he had lost his arm — the leg was in comparison a 
worthless and unregretted member. It need not be told thal^ 
he was an enthusiast in music; and when he belieted him> 
self thus deprived of the best enjoyment of his 4ife, he 
wasr almost distracted. In the feverish sleep, snatched at 
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intervals from suffering, he used constantly to dream that he 
was listening tp; delicious concerts in which he was, as he 
had been wont, a principal performer. Stritins of more than 
earthly harmony seemed sometimes floating round him, and 
his own flute war ever the leading instrument. Frequently, 
at moments of the greatest delight, some of the inexplicable 
machinery of dreams w,ent wrong. One of those sylphs, 
perhaps, the lovely imaginings of Baxter's fanciful theory, h&d 
snapped the cord that strung his visioned joys. He awoke in 
eestacy : the tones vibrated for a while upon his brain ; but, 
recalled to sensation by a union of bodily pain and mental 
agony, his ineflieient stump gave the lie direct , to ail his 
dreamy paradise, and the gallant and mutilated soldier wept 
like an infant for whole hours together ! He might make a 
fortune, I think, if he would visit England, and appear as a 
public performer ; but his pride forbids this, and he remains 
at Arques, to show to any visiter unusual proofs of talent, 
ingenuity, and philosophy. 



THE NIGHTMARE. 



<* SMDBift AOlaei Indnkt tomeraria Boeto, 
Bt pbtMm mcBtw fiOia «iiM«» jiibmt." 

C4TUf.LUS. 

The yarious phenomena of dreams have hitherto baffled 
the speculations of 411 the physiologists, from Wolfius down 
to Spurzheim. Visions arising in sleep, and floating over 
the surface of the mind, are still as unaccounted for as the 
congregated vapours which hover in the Heavens. They 
are andogous to theip in other respects as w^ll, for they 
often present us the brightest and most fantastic imagery, 
and pour over our senses a dew, as refreshing as that which 
falls on earth ^^ from the bosofti of a dropping cloud." But 
were the illusory wanderings of the brain, during its demi- 
collapsed state — or when the nervous fluid ceases to com- 
municate with it — or when our mental lethargy is broken 
by the excitement of some organ of sensation — or when, in 
short (to quit the jkrgon of theory, and speak plainly), we are 
asleep — were they but one continuous chain of pleasure, an 
article would n^ver have been written on " The Niffhtmare." 
Passing, then, fl-om those exquisite illusions of slumber, 
when ^^ delighted thought in fancy's maze runs mad," and 
forgetting the still more delicious waking dreams, those 

« noontide trances, Imng 
With gorgeous tapestries of pietuced joys," 

we must now turn to the dreadful visitings of the demon, 
who comes uppn us at times, ^' making night hideous." 

It has been supposed and asserted, that fearful dreams are 
the consequences of evil thoughts. It is true that ihey are 
often so ; and, if the dreadful punishment of incubus were 
to fall only on the doers of bad deeds, its retributive inflic- 
tions might be considered just. But we know that the pre- 
ceding frames of mind has no .positive influence on the vie- 
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tims of this inexorable ilend, who often passes hf the 
breast «« the deepliest stained with sin/' to fix on the bosom 
of innocence and beauty : for 

» Oft on lib ii%lititera» thioagh Um eiTfiMg fef , 
Flitf the $qa^b fiend o*er fen, and lake, md beg, 
f Seeks imne lo? e-wflder'd mtid bj eleei^oimreit, 

Alightf, and grimnDg eitt npes her brenat.'' 

Nor/ is sanctity itself a saleguard from the encounters 4>f 
this evil spirit, call it bj what name^ or imagine it under what 
figure we may : 

« Saint WHhotd footed thrice t&e wonld, 
He met the nU^htmare, and her name he toM ; 
Bade her al%htj and her troth plisht." 

We find in these tw6 las| quoted passages a rather puzzling 
difference in their respective personification of the spirit^ 
arising from the absurdity of the compound word which 
designates it in the English latiguage, and which comes from 
Nighty and, according to Temple, from Mara, the name of 
a spirit, that in the northern mythology was related to tor- 
ment oi: sufibcate sleepers. It would be hard to find ad 
instance of a simple derivation more absurdly mismanaged 
than in the formation of our word, which has led Shakspeare 
to make the nigbt-demQn a mare^ and Darwin, to convert it 
into ia fiend mountcfd oit a mare. The latter bold supposition 
is certainly the more tolerable of the two, and is daringly 
embodied in Fuseli^ picture ; whicb« though in itself the 
essence of caricature, serves seriously to illustrate Burke's 
remark, as to the ludicrous effect produced by painting, 
whenever it attempts to bring before us the palpable forms 
of those phantoms which j>oetry makes forcible an^ grand. 

This demon has been from the earliest times, the privileged 
tormentor of mankind, and a fiivourite subject with poets. 
The nodurm Umures of every age, have been honoured with 
many a painful celebration ; but probably the finest descrip- 
tipn of^the morbid oppression in which all this phantasms 
originates, is that of £lipbaz, in the fourth chapter of the 
Book of Job. *^ In thoughts from the viiions of the night, 
when deep sleep falleth upon men, fear came upon me and 
trembling, which made all my bones to shake. Then a 
spirit passed before my face. Th6 hair of my flesh stood 
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up. ; An image was ,h^<ke mine eyes ; itetooid ^till, but I 
could not diicern the form thereof." 

Compared with the sublimity: of this league but appalling 
passage, all succeeding attempts seem feeble. The vision of 
Pompey, in Lnean'sPhaiealia, is powerless beside it. Gk- 
rence's and Caliban's well specified imaginations produce 
nothing of the same efiect; and the details of Athalie'8 
terrific dreamt when her mother Jezebel appears before her, 
require the acting of Mademoisdle Ouehesnois to make a 
legitimate horror rise superior to dSsgust : 

" En aebe? ait ecf mots (pomnaUbltfy 
fikm ombn T«n moB Ut «, pari^ se ImiMtr ; 
Et moi, je Ini tendaif Im audnt pwv rembraiitr : 
Mail ja B*ai«li|s troove ^'im hornbk mataagt 
D'os et de chair ttiautris «ttiainea daat la fange." 

These instances are but a proof of the many efforts to pro* 
duce a vivid image of the horrors of sleep, by means of 
spectral agency in its most revolting aspects. Other poets 
have traced the persecuting fancies which oppress the 
dreamer, unmixed with the personal terrors of those ju9t 
cited. Thus Young — 

" My aool fantattie iB^aniMi IrofI 
O'ar faiiy flalda, or noamM along tbt gloom 
Of p a lMw wooAi^ or dU ww i4b« atM gy .itoop 
Hari'd headUnur, swam witb pain theinaBtled pool, 
Or acilod the cOff, or danced on lioUow windt.^ 

And Coleritlge, who, in the following powerful lines, 
seems to have be^n strongly imbued with the vague intensity 
that distinguishes the passage from holy Writ above quoted :-- 

« Bat 7ei«enight I pnqr'd aload 
In angniah and in agony, 
npsti^ing from the tendiah erOwd 
Of ahapea and fhooghta that tortnredmo : 
A Inrid light, a trampling throng, 
Seme of intolerable wrong, 
And whom 1 acomM. thoae only atronr! 
Thant of revenge, tne powerieai w^ 
Still baffled and yet bnmngttm! 
Deiire with loathing atvangely mix'd. 
On wUd end hatefofobjeS l^d. 
Fantaatic pnsaiona t madd'ning brawl ! 
And ahame and terror over aU ! 
Deeda to be hid which wet^ ndt hid, 
Whisb, all eoafoied, I oouM nothaow** 
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Whilh«rIfnffif*dorIdU: 

For all aeemed gult rtmoncy or wo ; 
My ofm or othcn ttiU the ttme, . 
lifo-niffiBC fcar» tooMifliBg tluime {*' 

Aii iheae scattered aUusioas to the influeooio. of Dightmare 
in its various modifications, are but imperfect tributes to its 
potent operations, and only prove it a good auxiliary for 
poetic purposes. A more extended homage to its tyranny, 
an4 a wider elucidation of its eiiects, have been, however, 
lately furnished by a modern writer ; and Nightmare, Incu> 
' bus, or Oneirodynia, now stands upon its proper pedestal, >c^ 

in aU the becoming obscurity and terror by which ^^ it lives s^ 

and has its being. *^ All that has been before written on the 
subject of dreams, fall short of the work now alluded to, in 
the detailed display of their afflicting attributes. We cannot, 
indeed, raise it to the level 6f the beautiful imaginings which 
abound in our own periodical writings ; the Spectators, 
Guardians, Tatlers, etc. ; nor does it give any glimpse into 
the philo^phy so richly displayed in the Samniutn Scipionis 
of Cicero, Its merits are, singularity of conception, great 
eloqueilbe, and an occasional strain of chaste yet voluptuous 
feeling which breaks through its generally iBxaggerated tone. 
It has been observed, that, '^ La Po€sie a ses moostres aussi 
bien que la Prose,^' and Smarra^ or the Ntghtdemons^ is 
probably the most eminent of those extraordinary abstrac- 
tions which the romantic extravagance of the age so fluently 
pours forth. It professes to be a translation from the Scla- 
yonian ; but the pretended translator and real author is M. 
Charles Nodier, a writer little known in England, but fami- 
liar to French readers from a wildness of genius, glowing 
stylor and &cility of compositioil, which hurry him on to 
fritter away his powers on works which can hope for no more 
lasting celebrity than that of the other ephemera of the day. 
One of his last effusions is ^' Smarra ;" and he tells us in 
his preface, that to enter with interest into the secret of its 
composition, it is, perhaps, a sine qud non to have suffered 
the illusions of th^ nightmare, of which triste phenomene 
Smarra is the primitive name. 

It appears also, on the authority of this author, that Illyria 
is the chosen region of this frightfiil disease ; for he tells us, 
that it is rare to meet with a family in that country, of which 
all the members are free fi'pm its attacks ; and, without of- 
fering any needless explanation on the part of his supposed 
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Sciavoniail original, in whom it would have been quite natu* 
ral to have devoted his talents to the illustration of this na- 
tional infirmity, M. Nodier gives us a train of apologetical 
reasoning, which, as appliisd . to himself, is ingenious and 
eloquent : but infinitely more eloquent is the raphsody which 
follows, and whose only plan, 

*\lfnltak it nay be called whieh plan bath bom 
DutiBgnbbabl^," 

is the recital of a tissue of dreams which never were dreamt, 
by a personage who never existed. • 

Lucius, the imaghiary hero, travelling in Thessaly, in 
those days when the magicians of that country enjoyed the 
amplest exercise of powers which mooked the conjurations 
of the Olympian Fsychagogi, and apparently under their in- 
fiuence, falls asleep on his courser's heck : but it is better to 
let him tell his own story. — *^ I bad just completed my stu- 
dies at the school of Att^enian philosophy, and, eager to ex- 
plore the beauties of Greece, I had visited for the first time 
the poetic land of TheSsaly. My slaves awaited me at La- 
rissa, in a palace prepared for. my reception. I longed to 
wander alone, at the awful hour of midnight, through that 
forest, renowned for the mystic rites of enchantresses, whose 
green masses of foliage extend like draperies along the banks 
of the Peneus. Deep shades had collected over the wide- 
spread canopy of the woods ; and all was dark, save where 
the tremulous ray of some pale and mist-encircled star shot a 
fitful twinkling through the scanty openings whiqh the wood- 
n;ian^s axe had left at intervals in the overhanging boughs. 
My heavy lids closed in spite of me over my weary eyeballs, 
which ached froni tracing the white path that hid itself in 
the copse*wood ; and I could only bear up against the 
drowsiness which oppressed me, by observing the measured 
tramp of my horse, as the sand seemed to murihur hoarsely, 
or the parched grass to sigh beneath the pressure of his hoofs. 
If h^ chanced to stop, I was instantly aroused by the unusual 
pause : and, repeating his name in a loud voice, I urged his 
tardy pace to one better suited to my weariness and impa- 
tience. Startled suddenly by some unknown object, lie 
bounded wildly from the path, poured from his fiery nostrils 
the half-smothered neigh of terror, wheeled routed in dismay, 
and staggered back, still more terrified by the lightnings 
which flashed from tbe broken flints beneath his feet. 
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^Phlegoii, Phlegon,' cried I/wbHe tn}" languid head fetl qh 

bis neck, which lie threw backw&rds i|i hi& ahirm, ^ 6h, my 

faithful Ftiegoal is it not time to reac;^ Larissa, where 

tYerj joy, and sleep, the sweetest of al^i aWaits im'? One 

ellbrt more of courage, anid thou shah stretch thee onalttter 

of the choicest flowers, for the golden 'Straw which is gathered 

for the oxen of Ceres^is not fresh. eQou^ for theq. -^^ @ee 

you nots dee you iiotV fepii6d he, shu'ddering, ^ the torches 

which they brandish before us, cbnsuinirtg' the wild heath, 

abd mingUng a baleful vapour w)th th(9 air f breathe? How 

c<n you expect me to da^l-e their iha'gic circles, and their 

tbreatening.dancds, siifiicient tO'&ppal the very horses of the 

sun?' A^ still the measuiced tramp .^f my horse*s hoofs 

ceased not t6 ocho in my ears, and a aKimber more profound 

brought a longed tiespUe io my uneasiness : only that, from 

lime to time,' iL group of ^haiitomB, fighu^d on their w^y by 

^ntastic wfjeatliS^ of fUm^j passed laqghitig over ray head ; 

or that a mi^-dxapeh spirit^ in the ibrm' ef a beggar or a 

wounded wretch, dung to my fool; and, in* a pbrenz^^ of 

horrible joy^^tiWjSered himself to lie tlr^^^ alo^g ; pr that 'a 

iudeous oM maoV Whose ugliness seemeA^to record the 

Idathsonieness of ^r]^e& as we)l as flie deformity of years^ 

l6ap6dtlpb'eHindii<^,aiii^ folded me in hiis .skeleton arms. 

'Courage^ FhlegoD^^ cried t " 

After thifli opetiing, the reader is somewhat 'jNrepared for, 
though he finds, ii hard to follow, the mazes of unreal ter- 
rors which fill up the remainder of the work. The frightful 
train of adventures, of which the sla^piAg Lucius is tho fan- 
cied witness, ^nd in paft the V])ctim9 are recited with a teem- 
ing knd terrific minuteneas. 

^^ Have you not seea at Athens^; ifi the first days of the 
year^ wheii the all-regenerating rays of the new born sun felt 
gloriously on the CeratJiicus, a long train of w^n and ghastly 
wr'^tches lining its walls 1 Their limbs are motionless, their . 
cheeks hollowed by famine, jtheir. looks spectra] and unmean- 
ing. Sbme bend'ffrovelling'to'the earth, lil^e brutes ; others 
are 'standing, but tney lifon agviost the pillars, and seem halC 
sinking beneath the weight of their emaciated frames. These" 
living spectres have scarcely preserved a trace of aught hii-^ 
nian. Their skin is like white parchmentoutstretcbed On a 
fiamework of b6nes { ^ their ^ye-ballii shon^ not a single spark 
of soiil ; their livid tips writhe with horror and dismay, or 
with mirth still miore hideous^ for th^ curl into a smile as 
Vox.. L— L 
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fierce and scornful as (he last thought of a criminal whs 
braves and spurns his fate.. Most of them are agitated hy 
weak buj^ unceasing convulsions, and tremble like ihe iron 
tongue cif tha^ts;onuroqp iofitnin^ent w.hich children love to 
.$eund>belwe0b.theiR teeth.' The most wretched of aU ^e 
those who, bv the . dire > award o^ allrConquering fate, are 
doomed to 'terrify every, beholder by the monstrous deforn^lty 
of their giiarled limbs apd inflexible altitudes, . 

** It isf only during tl^e penods. which intervene fcetween 
the regular j.eturna of ^e^p that they taste any respite to theiir 
woes, ^oreduom^dto^lut the vengeance of jthe enchaat- 
resaes 'of Thesdajy, they re|apso tntp agonies which no tongue 
elm express^ as jsbon as tlie siin; sinking beneath .t(ie honzop, 
has ceased' to prote0t them from the redouhtable quieep of 
darkness. For this H is, that, with eye^ rivetted on his patfa^. 
they follow his too vj^id carper,MQ the* ever.4)«tffled hope tbat 
he may for once ft^rg^.his azure bed, and remain suspended 
in the golden clqucjis of the' W^st. Bu^po ^Ooner does nigbt 
come to undeceive them,, shediiing ^mhis wingjs of crape a 
gloom, unbroken even by pne, of those livid .^learns which 
thiged just now the suium\t8 oi tte trees, than aibarfol. mur- 
mur arises among them. Their tt^eth chatter ^itb d.esp$ir 
and rage ; they .crowd together, or sbuh ^ach other's con- 
tact, and seem at each step to shrink froiU. ^n assassin, (>r.'« 
ghost, "iisnighf! Hell re-opens f-- — r^^' 

Among the merciless magicians who Sp6rt in the .luisery 
of their viotirns, Meroe, the lorc^ress, is thorleading peraea- 
age; and:, of all the hideous monsters who^ figure in her 
train, Smarr^ is her favourite apd^woU- beloved faxi^iliar. This 
precioiis fiend receives from his injstress a special mandate 
to torment the persecuted sleeper... ... • 

" She spoke, and the, monster sprang frona h^r butping 
hand, turned wrilhingly and rapidly in the air, outspread 
his widefy^fashioned wings, uprose, sank down, expanded^ 
shrunk, and, in the semblance of a (Reformed and spiteful 
dwarf, with hails of a metal sharper than steeL which, pierced 
without tearing the flesh, he darted upon my oreaBty enlarged 
to a moni^trous'size, raised bis enor'moi^s. head, and burst 
into a fiendish laugb, I" ^^i" my glazed eye sought for some 
object of support. Thousands of night-demons played 
around me : women of stunted grbWth ^nd aspect ; ted and 
violet-coloured serpe>it9;, spitting flan>e ; lizards^ with hideous 
human faces, crawling in blood and mif e ; heads newly struck 
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from still palpitating bodies, looking on me with glaring eyes, 
and bounding pn the legs and feet 6f reptiles. They danced 
in a circle axound me, deafening me witU .their cries, terrjfy- 
in^ me with theie atrocious gambols, and ^parching my qui- 
vering lips with disgusting caresses. Mero6 guided their 
movements as she floated above them, witl) her long hair 
flasWng forth flames of livid blue. . Her features weVe tfie 
same as usual ; "but under th^ir wonted loveliness I was 
shocked to discern, as through cf transparent gauze, the 
leaden tints and sulphur-coloured limbs of the enchantress ; 
her fixed and hollow eyes tyere. floating in crimson ; san- 
guined tears trickled down her cheeks ; aAd her hand, as 
she waved it in the air, seamed ,t6 print upon the void the 
trace of a hand of blood." 

After such a combination of horrors as this exhibition 
displays — . 

<<Noctanios letnnres portentaqae Thfessda rides?" 

Jn this straili of «till-increasiilg suflfering, the dream, ol 
Lucius goes on, through 6pode and episode^ leaving the 
agonie;^ of Orestes and all other victintt of Eumenides, gob- 
lins, ghb^ts^ or witches, ftr behind. Of thefee excruciating 
torments I h?ive already had enough, and I shall now take 
leave 6f them and theijr historian ^itfa tenderest feslings oT 
compassion, (but not sympathy^ thank Heaven !) if, as be 
admits by implication in his preface, he is himself the unfor- 
turvate subject from which his vivid pictures are drawn. 
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On the northern coadt of Sicili^ not fiir frpm Uie town of 
Moht-Ke^ in the Val-di-Mmzara, there 19 a FiUle hay « where 
the ia{«iBd ftshing-hoata fiitd aheHer from the atorm thkt fre- 
qMOntiy. aa^Eiila Ihe coaat, hut where lai^eri^esae^a might 
mtdj aeek for aooho^ait^oc^afi^^ ^imng from the midat 
of aibrest, wtnch atretchea from the foot of Momit S^ttAo to 
the aeaV^ distinguishfd the steepk of a^ moikaatery^ bc^ngin^ 
to the breihren of the ordfr <^ IVhite Penitents, Palermo 
is to the we^ward ; and' though full four leagues distant, the 
heavy soopd of its bells can' be clearly heard thi^ough the 
serene atmosphere i^ theT^tillnes8 of nitfht. To the east- 
.^rd of the btfy, a mde-mass of rdck riaea f^rpudly up, 
crowned hy a bower of cypress. There kre few evidences 
of animal Hie taJbe seen^ except the sea fowl silently whirl- 
ing in their cii^Img^ight) and; the gpats which bound from 
the rocky projections around, in ,search of the wild thyme, 
and other herbage, t^hich proAisely embroiders the aspent 
4ind pevfiimes 4he air« ,< , ' 

The natural advantages t>f this spot have not been aided 
by man. The industry of the olher paxts of the island has 
here a striking contraat. Scarcely any traee of cultivation 
^eets the eye; but flowers of the \most beautiful colours, 
and the richest odour abound, and the ahr is by far^more 
pure th«n m any part of Sicily. I'he rigoura of winter, and 
the enervating heats of sununer, are equally vnknowii- 
Delicious streams run throughi and refresh the valley. In 
^hort, there is perhaps iio comer^ofAe earth more secluded, 
more healthy, or more beautiful. . 

Towards the close of the summer of 1819, I was tra« 
veiling, in the south of Europe, when unexpected circum- 
stances forced me to abandon-a project of visiting in detaU 
the whole of the Italian islands. I embarked at Reggio, ia 
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Calabriay on board rf^wnall vessel bound for Msneilfes; and 
but a abort part of our voyage wasefft cted, when a violent 
tempest arosf. Owing to wa&t of 'skill and courage m tbe 
crew, ite made but a feeble resistanpe, and we were blown 
directly towards Sicily. The ^nvifing appearance olf the 
bay I bave just describ^df induced tbe c^ifin to trust to its 
shelter } but we had scarcefy reached ihe p6int which secured 
us from the "winds, when we ran agro^nd in the shallows that 
stretch Far from tbe shore. The storm lucfci^y abated, aod 
the wiTid taking a iaVcurable shiit, enabled us to leave our 
dangerous position. But a day was spent in some refiuing 
and ivfreshiiig, of which boib vessel and ;citiw Mood Ia 
tm^it* '. ' • -•'• V.': • 

I went on shore in one of the baAts wbidi Wer^ ^iespatcb^d 
for a Buppfy •f fresh walen )n tny Mimirauon of the ^ceper^ 
I wandered listteiBcdy into the £^eiit^ iorcfisg my w^ay through 
n^yrth and laurel buiihe9i» till 1 suddenly stopped before i 
white^tnarble tflatue^ oh a simple pedestal, raised on a m^uad 
whicn oomiqanded a view of the forest^ the valjley^ IumI tbe 
•bay. .' • . . * . '' •.. ; - 

' The statue Iffis exquisitely i^ouj^bt. It i^preseiited ft 
^asant ^vr\ in the earlteat ^Uoom oti womanhood, fillitog a 
basket with roses, which seemiid tetgrow wildly .at ber feet. 
The expression, of innocence and hapfiiies^, ils never faih^ 
accofnpanimeot, was- skilfidly traced on th^ charmi!^ fea- 
tures; and the scanty drapery was not meant to conceal 
that elegance of forn^and contour which is- insepar able iiton 
fi^rfect beauty, and is common to all stations' ir» life. 

The figure .faced' the sea, and was surrounded, with ro^ 
trees and odorous sbrubliv On, that Bide of ffae pedestjsil i^ere 
engraven the following words in English, 

« She has passed* from amdoffiu, 'but her lieart , 

lawitfciiAstiUj" v; , - . . > 

and an Italian /translation of the sentence, was chiselled 
trndemeath. 

My admiration of the sculpture, tmd of tbe beauty it 
represented, was mixed with curiosity to obtain $ome know- 
ledge of the facts confiected with it ; tor the Engflish inscrip- 
tion prov^ it to be linked, in some way, with B^tfte aeeocil- 
tions which in this diistty^ land 1 lelt « sort of tide to par- 
take in, ■ , 
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Wbtle I was t)it3is absorbed'^ I beard a rustliAf iii the 
sbrubs below me^.aAd deon perceived a woman rapidly 
mounting a path, which led Irpm the direction of the monas- 
tery to the place where i stood. ' I observed her distinctly 
as she approached ; she^-appeared to beabout forty years of 
, age, tally with thQ traces of beauf;^, but thin and wasted by 
mental or physical sufferings. Her neglig^snt dress, dishevelled 
hair, rapid mbveinents^^ ajnd unsteady demeanour, filled me 
with, that ifreeietible awe, which the eppenrance of insanity, 
in any of ats stages, so commonly excites. I withdrew i 
little, but kiot so as to lose sijght of her.^^ I know notwhe^ 
ther she tbougnt she was obseryeds butif«be did, it was 
with .perfect indifference. *' , 

She at>proacbe,d the statue, threw, herself on her knees 
before 'it« asrd struck ^olently three or four times on the 
marble ^teps^ with v a stone which tohe carried in her hand. 
The sharp sound had soipethihg sin^larly inipressive, as it 
rang through the forest. Then 'the woman bent her head, 
and laid her^ear close to ibe earth, as if she expected some 
answer to ;her awakening. summons. But sho to whom it 
was addressed, replied not. , , 

** Laura ! Laura ! Laura !'' exclaimed* the woman, in 
accents rudely harsh ; silence followed the hoarse echo of 
her can. She theA struck her clenched hand against her 
bre^9t, tore her hair, and with gVoans and (>iercing ci^es, 
bewailed some untold, or perbapB, (as I thought,)' some 
imaginary loss. ' 

^ T^o ih^ now appeared : they were hlmost breathless 
from the speed with which tl^ey had run ;. they. endeavoured 
to lead the' wonMui quietly away ; but she strugg^led fiercely^ 
and with/piercing screams, until a ypung priest ofinterest^ 
ing, thoug^h by no means of refined appearance, t&me for- 
ward. At this sigfht the woman was at once appeased ; she 
fludg her arms round his neck, and sobbed deeply', but tran- 
quilly, on his bosom. In a few minutes the whole group 
had disappeared^ and the stifled sighs and groans of the poor 
woman, alone told me they had taken the path in the dhrec^ 
tipn of the monastery. 

There seemed an attraction ih these sounds, for I unthink- 
ingly and almost insensibly, followed fheni, till the party 
reached the gate of the monastery* The romantic solitude 
in which this buildipg was placed, formed ip itself a suffi- 
cient excitement to my curiosity^ bu^ that was considerably 
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increased by the teene I had just witbedsed : aoid altogether^ 
I felt nrjarj-antcd in entering the open |;ate for the purpose of 
. inquiries mo«0.fuinute*than tbose'of a passer by. 

The porter s6oki brought me intQ the presence of the 
young mpnl^vto whoin \ expressed i&y wish with as little 
abruptness as was pdssible, and with- tiie bestexcuse I c6uld 
frame, 46r what (ootwithstadding^iliy national right tolknow 
senething el *the oircuilfistances relating to the finglishinscrip- 
tion,) might still seem an um^uthori^.intriision. 

:Tlie, monk listened, to me. with great urbanity, 'and/ ah- 
swerefd in a tonelhat spoke him te be p^raonttlly and deeply 
interested io the subject. He was, howfeven' reserFdd^ 
and, I thought, unwilling to enter ftilly inio it, until, in the 
^course of oui; cdiivQTsa^On,. 1 bappented te acknowledge my- 
self to be an Irishman. I had no sooner done so, than a 
more iknuliar and confidejitial air was evident it> to'^ compa- 
nion ; 1 profited by this to the utnMst, and, in- short, obtained 
from hiov all the inibrmation I require, and much faiore than 
I Expected. While 1 took my slight i'epast in thef refebtory, 
he went ta bid celU' and shorty, returned with a manuscript 
which he presented to me. • ' 

*' This," said he, *t contains all the de^aikf of the story 
which 1 have; lightly sketched to you, as far as i myself ^as 
not personally concerned.. You • will pereeive how much 
your being an Irishman bas entitled you tp the gilt ; ^nd I 
notbeing^ able to read the English language, you will see 
that for me this MS. possesses hut little value; As' wq walk 
down te the shore,'4 will teJl you the few ]!^artictklars of 
what passed' after the* written narration was finished ; yon 
will then- know cou.pietely thj6 sholi'^ hi^ory of liailra 
Pemegia." , ^ • '> - 

The monk performed his 'promise as i|ve ^wiy wedded 
through the deep shadds of (he forest. /When we reached 
the little b£y, the bffatmenf . were nearly ready to return to 
the ship. The fresh water, and some goats an<j fotrls, Vere 
so€m .stowed iiithe pinnace, and We rowed away frovK the 
shore ; the modk waving his hand^ and showing by his ^- 
tures, that he valued more than its worth the Mosaic sniiff- 
box of which f had requested his acceptance. ' 

On ejcaminipg my'MS. 1 found that it was written in im- 
perfeot English, mixed with maiiy Irishisms oi idiom and 
ezpreteion ; it v^as evidently done at lohg intervals. The 
earlier parts were in kn imfiDiiiied and childish hand, whick 
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greatly improved towards the conclilaion, ;^nd that had tak^R 
the form of a journal, faf^t very abrupt and irregular; I en- 
deavoured' to throw it. all into a cohnt^ted Syrm, and to 
purify its errors as best T might. But I have not 'changed 
its style, and but slightly altered jits phraseology here «nd 
there, and Tthus present it tb tbe reader. Thepass^e 
ivhich, as I have arranged it, forms the opening, was written 
On a detached sheet of j)aper, and was evidently almost ^e 
last ps^e composed by the unhappy author. It was traced 
-with an agitated hand, and was Uterally deluged with tears. 
But these had long since dried \ip, and left .every word still 
legible.' ' \ . . ' . 
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Country pf my birth, oncd so -deal: to qie i Beautifei 
forest, whose shaHei h^ve s() often sheltered me! Sweet 
stream^ in which, yquthM aqd inn6cei[it, 1 have many a time 
sported! 1 now return to you, in guilt and pisery — witness 
my bitter teara! Fatal and treacherous -sea I ,when the 
ship that bore me from my native shore skimmed thy smiling 
surfecei^Why didst thou not swaHow me up? Innocent^tben, 
and ndt knowing even the name of sin, -death had been a 
blessing-^eath> my only refuge iioWl 

Gracious Heaven! piiercyi mercy and ^itys, for my poor 
children ! The^, at least, are blameless, and even for nte 
there may be pardon.' Oh, my beloved children, this is the 
evening hour, in which we were always together perhaps, 
even now, you x are caHlng my name — cruel thought ! — Oh, 
never^ neVier forget your mother ! 

Lei mo dry those teaxs. I would do oiie act of irirtue^- 
1 would that my fate might protre a warning to t!tG com- 
panions of my childhood — I would th^t the remnant of my 
sad hfe might be an example to those young and guitele^ 
girls who still gsHnbol i^ yonder valley,.a8 I once did — alas, 
alas! 

This is my first endeavour to compose any thing in a con* 
nected form ; ray' letters, such as they a/e, do npt pretend to 
that. They, were meant for only om being, who will find 
no imperfection in his too faulty Laiira ! WhA I am now 
about to attempt iaby his wish. He will excuse all defects. 

I was born on the coast of Sicily, not far from the foot' of 
Mount S^nto, and at no great distance from Palermo. My 
father, a poor fisherman, died before I could know him. He 
lefr to my mother his cabin, his boat, and his nets. My 
brother was some years Older than I. He was my mother *s 
flivourite ^ but as he was good-hearted and kind to me, and 
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M I loved him mynif irery much, no feeKng of jealowf 
I ^istQrbed rae. 

I From TnomiDg till mgiit I watefaed oar goats, as they 
I browsad on tl» inUs, while oiy mother and Amelm were out 
' fisbii^. I played on the rocks all day, as happy as the goats 
I tended^ and at nightlhll I came back to the cabin just as 
I gayly «i they. Brown bread smd milk formed my supper ; 
I my bed was of straw. 

I I grew up in ignorance of evety thing beyond what I saw, 

I and even much of tluU was inexplicable. I had no notion 

I of the Divinity ; but when the storms blew on our coast, 

and the fishing-boats were tossed b^the waves, I knelt down 

mechanicaUy, at the foot of the high and rude cross placed 

' on the shore, and I prayed fervently for Anselm and his com- 

I panions. At twelve years old, I knew how to milk the 

{ §[oats, make cheese, knit a thick thread, with which my 

! mother mended the nets, and gather flowers* I was indebted 

i to this kind of life, and to my mother's dislike of me, for a 

total ignorance of evit. But neither had I the least notion of 

virtue. Nothing could exceed the simplicity of my thoughts. 

I I loved to oblige my companions, to yield to them in all 

matters, merely because in doing so, I felt a sensation of 

pleasure. 1 had a mortal fear of offending my mother, 

I because she used to treat me with great severity. 

The day on which I completed my fourteenth year, was 
I an important epoch in my life. I had risen at daybreak ; and, 
joined by several of my young friends, ignorant and tbought- 
iess like myself, I went out to gather our harvest of white 
roses, OH the skirts of the forest ; these flowers being a source . 
of trafiic with the chemists of the neighbouring towns/ 
We culied our roses for some liours, and made our task a 
, pleasure, by turning it into a playful contest as to who should 
I first fill her apron. 1 got the start of all my companions in 
running to reach a rose tree which I knew to be untouched, 
and this made me gain the victory. I expressed my triumph 
somewhat noisily, when I saw suddenly before me a hand- 
some young man, who stood gazing and smiling at me. His 
dress, and the colour of his hair, told me he was a foreigner, 
as well as some others who began talking to my companions. 
As he looked at me I became confused, because the poverty 
of my dress scarcely concealed my knees. I stooped down 
as if to pick more roses, but so awkardly that f stumbled for> 
ward, and all the contents of my apron fell on the grounds 
Vol. I.— M 
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The stranger helped me to father tiiem again. His eyes 
were fixed on me, which covered me with confusion. The 
gaze of a man abote my own rank, was directed towards 
me for the first time, and I, by degrees, became alarmed. 
He said some words in a language i did not comprehend ; 
and then, as if recollecting himself, be spoke to me in Italkn, 
and asked me my name, and where I lived. I answered 
both questions truly, and without hesitation. 

The other travellers now came close to us. I perceived 
among them a Sicilian. He approached me fiimiliarly, and 
asked roe nearly the same questions as the young foreigner, 
but in a tone very different, and as if he had known meqnite 
well. 1 found myself immediately surrounded by the whole 
group. I became dreadfully frightened ; my knees trembled ; 
and I believe I was just going to burst out crying, when the 
young man motioned with his hand> and put an end to my 
annoyance. The party instantly withdrew, and we saw 
them strike into one of the forest paths. 

I did not return home, till near the middle of the day, to 
take away my dinner, which was almost always laid aside for 
me by my mother in a little basket, and which 1 usually eat 
npon the rocks, that our goats might not be lefl too long uo* 
watched. As I entered the cabin, I was startled at seeing 
the foreigners ail sitting round the table, and making a meal 
of our coarse brown bread, and some goats' milk and cheese. 
T sprang jaway to hide myself. My mother called me back 
harshly, and I dared not disobey. I slipped into the darkest 
corner of the room, and crouched down as closely as I 
could. My mother handed me a little bread and some 
cheese. 

*^ Take this, Laura,'^ said she ; '^ you can have no milk 
to day ; I have given it all to these gentlemen." 

No sooner did the handsome young man hear this, than 
he rose from his seat, came towards me smiling, and offered 
me what remained in his cup. H^, asked me to drink. I 
was afraid it would m»ke my mother angry, and hesitated, 
without refusing. 

'^ Drink, then, without looking like a fool !" exclaimed 
she, vi^ith her usual frown. I took the cup from the young 
man, tasted the milk, and offered him the rest. 

" Come, come," said be, " take some more,*' in a tone 
and smile which^ would ha've made me drink without being 
thirsty. He spoke to me for a long time, and seemed to 



laten witb pleasure to ray t^ort replies. He fimahed by 
telling nie not to be afraid of him. I promised bim I wouM 
not ; and indeed, i bad already begun to be accustomed to 
bim. He bad light hair, curling all over bis head, large 
bkie eyes, ?ery white teeth, and a beautiful ring on bia finger. 
His jslolbee reeerred a great share of my admiration. I bad 
never seen «ny so fine. They were all perfiimed ; and my 
chief wonder was that be condescended to touch me with 
the tip of his finger. While he talked to roe, the Sicilian 
and my mother whispered together at the far end of the 
room. I beard now and then a fbw words, and knew they 
were about me. The man having asked my age, I was 
somewhat surprised, when my mother rej^ied Siat I was 
fifteen, although i was exactly a year less. 

The rest of the party soon leA the cottage, but the young 
man and the Sicilian Ataid till near nigfat*fatl. As they went 
away they said to my mother, ^* iUmc^ iber your promise 
for to-morrow!" 

*^ To-morrow,'* answered she, in a firm voice, but without 
raising her eyes from the ground. All the remamder of ibe 
evening she appeared thougbtfiil and uneasy ; I supposed tUi 
to be caused by my brotber^s absence. Hi9 boat, with a few 
others, bad not returned since morning, and the night lookhd 
threatening ; I went tp bed very early, and no sooner had I 
laid down, than my mother, contrary to custom, came into 
the recess in which T slept; she sat down on the bedside, 
Without speaking a word ; ^ gased at me for some time, 
and when at length she seized my band with a convulfive 
movement, I felt hers trembling violentfy. She inclined her 
bead towards me, put her arms round my neck, raised m^^ te 
ber, and pressed me to her bosom ; she then, for the first 
lime in my recollection, kissed me, and she did so ovepr and 
over again. I felt her tears covering my cheeks. . , ' 

This unexpected burst of tenderness was astonishing to 
me. I was quite bewiklered in endeavours to account for it ; 
a sudden remorse seized me, and I as quickly gave expres- 
sion to it. 

V My dear mother," said I, sobbing, '^ you believe that I 
merit this tenderness, but indeed I do not i you think I took 
,care of the goate to-day ; instead of that, 1 neglected them 
aH day, ga^eriiig*rosesin the forest." 

*« Innocent child that thou art !** exdaimed she ; then, afier 
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a short jMUse, she rose quiekfy, wiped her eyes, sad in ber 
aiaal voiee she added : 

^ There now, go to dbep-^yes, it was the goats I was 
thinking of." 

With these wevds she leilt me. I soon fell asle^ps but I 
dreamed aneasily and slept badlj ; and that was abo, 1 be- 
lieve, for the first time in my lift. The nextmoraing my 
mother kept me in the cabin, I forget oe what ei^iise*. After 
breakAst she desired me to co^ie to the door, and pointing 
towards the sea, she said^ 

** Look at that vessel at anchor, Laura. These foreigBers 
are going away ; tell me, would you like to go with them V* 

She h«l searo^y spokea these words, when the bandsosie 
young roan appeared ckise to U8» with the Sicilian beside him; 
my mother pjulled me aside, quickly, but not harshly. 

^^ My chUd," said she» with an expression of tenderoees, 
still more affecting, because less violent than that the night 
before, ^^ this foreigner wishes to take you with him : will 
yeugio?" 

i kM>ked at my mether, scarcely knowing what I saw. Asto- 
sished, shocked, indeed, 1 could not speak a woid ; yet I 
could not possibly believe that what she said was in jest, lor 
never during my existence Imd I heard her utter any thmg 
apptoaohing to one. 

** Speak, Laura !" said sha, impatiently. 

*^ Go away with him 1>' exclaimed f , timidly ; ^^ go away 
with him! Why? For what purpose? Does he want to marry 
me ?— 1 am too young, am 1 not ?'* 

Th^ young man turned away, blushing deeply, when he 
heard my question. The Sicilian burst out laughing ; my 
mother took me a»de into the recess, and makhig me ait 
down beride her on the bed, she took my hand, and spoke 
calmly, and With a serious expression of look and voice. 

^^ Marry yoa» Laura ! How could you think of such a 
thing? Great people like him never marry poor girls like 
you. But you wili be not less happy if you consent to go 
with him." 

^^ I thought it was nxA right ibr young giris to live with 
isen who will not marry them," said L 

«' Who told you that?" asked she. 

<< Don't you remember, mother, that the other day at the ' 
fotetain the neighboura were talking about Bianca's daugh- 
ter, and said they dispised her because she was constantly 
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witli Jacopo, the vise dresser, who would not have her for 
his wife ?" 

<^ Bianca*s daughter is dispised, Laioa, because Jacopo is 
in the same rank with her, and there is nothing to prevent 
Iiis marrying her ^f she was a proper girl. But when a 
great lord dxes upon a poor girl, it is because he really loves 
her and means to make her very happy. Do you understand 
€he difference?'* 

" Not exactly, mother." 

'^ Well, well, it is of no great matter, whether you do or 
do not. The question is, will you go with the young lord ? 
You see how delicate his conduct is ; he would not on any 
account take you without your consent, and positively forbids 
me from using my authority to make you go." - 

**' Well then, I will not go. I never could bring myself to 
■leave home, to be separated from Anselm, from my compan- 
ions, and my poor little white kid that would be sure to be 
lost ;" and here I began to cry bitterly. 

*^ My child,, you must .go. You cannot be so mu6h your 
own enemy, mine too, and your brother's.'* 

^' How can I do any harm to Anselm in staying with him ? 
I love him better than all the world.*' 

^^ Look here," said my mother, in a low voice, and with a 
stern air ; *^ see this cabin ready to fall on our heads ; our 
boat is so bad, that it is at the risk. of Anselm's life that he 
ventures out in the slightest breeze. When we have no roof 
to cover us, ao boat to go a fishing, what is to become 
•f us ? When we are perishing together of hunger and 
misery, you will have to say, ' All this is my fault— I 
might have saved us all^ — but 1 chose to see my mother and 
my brother die of want.* " , 

" No, no !" cried I, '*^ I wiU not be so wicked : I will go, 
mother ; 1 am quite ready to go — not with the Sicilian, but 
with the handsome young man !" 

" That *s right, that *8 a good girl ; but don't cry so much," 
replied my motiier, drying my tears, and caressing me. 

" May I come back next year ?" 

^* To be sure you'may^and that all dressed with gold, so 
fine that nobody will know you." 

" Oh, yes, yes, Anselm will, I am surel" 

^< Fob, poh ! this is foolish talk ; you must get ready at 
noce*" 

M2 
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.^^ €bt mother, laotiier;" exdumed I^ smmg her hand ia 
both of mioe. 

'< Wfaat ?" asked aha, impatiendjF* 

*^ Stop for one monmit, 1 implore you. I am not quite 
decided. May I not wait for Anaelm's feturn ?" 

^* Oertainly not. I will not aHow any more delay. The 
gentleman is al/eady tired of aU thia ?": 

She left the house, from whence the others had ahready 
gone away. I wept and sobbed most piteoualyt but as 
quietly as I could for fear of my mother. 

The recess in which this scene took place had only on6 
Kttle window, of a single pane of glass, which safed it from 
being totally dark. A strange man ckme in, in a short time 
after my motiier left nw, and not seeing any oqe, lie pre- 
ceded, before I had time to be firightened, to place on a 
stool a bag, 4vhich though not Targe, appeared heavy. He 
then left Ihe house^ and on touching the bag, 1 found that it 
w^ foU of pieces of money. From what my mother had 
said, f had no doubt hut that this was a gift from the youngs 
foreigner. 

I was pleased at the notion of his generomty, and 
astonished at his wealth, but stilJ. more as to how he meant 
to employ me. Was it to attend hin as a servant ? I could 
do nothing but watch his goats, and surely there were people 
enough in bis country who knew how to do that! 

My mother soon came back, accompanied by a woman 
carrying two large bandboxes, full of various articles of dress. 
It was a dress-maker from Montreal. I was soon at^red 
in a travelling costume ; my dark brown hair was carefuli^f 
combed and brushed ; Lput on shoes and stockings, which 1 
found very awkward. < In short, I was completely changed; 
and I must own that my tears flowed less bitterly. 

While my mother helped to dress me, there was something 
contradictory in her whole manner. It was a mixture of 
satisfaction and gloom : sometimes she suddenly fell into 
deep thought, and then all at once started away, with some 
violent gesture, or muttering some words that were like 
curses. She did all she could to hurry me away. I heard 
her at times ask the fishermen and the sailors as to the state 
of the wind, and saw heir more than once mount the rock 
bestde our cabin, anxiously looking out in the direction which 
Anselm bad taken the day before. Some one told her that 
it was not likely the ^hip could sail till next day. This 
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aod humble tone, she said, 

'^ I am anxious that you were gone, ibat this scene was 
over. It is painful to part from a, child who has never given 
cause of complaint to her mother." . % 

These kind wordajnade me cry again. 

At length my mother was .to be satisfied* The wind 
becflme quite fair : Anselm did not appear. I lost my only 
hope» and my heart sunk. The hour fiked for sathng was 
past. The captain sent to say they only waited for me. 
The dreds-maker from Montreal, and one of our near neigh- 
l>ouEs, conducted me, or- rather carried me, to the boat," 
which waited on the beach. The young man did not appear, 
but the Sicilian stayed talking with my mother, who bade^ 
me farewell in a sort of sullen grief, and then entered the 
cabin aad.shut the door. The two women place^l me in the 
boat, embraced me, and wished me all sorts of happiness. 
As they retired up (hid beachi^ t heard one of themsay to 
the other, 

**• Our neighbour has done a bad thing." 

^^ She will repent it," was the answer. 

As for me, I was almost insensible to what passed. I 
could not summon Ibroe enough to weep. They took me 
from the boat into the ship, I scarcely knew how. But 
when it began to move, and when, turning towards the land, 
I aaw my young companions extending their arms towards 
me, and my beautiful white kid looking on all sides, aib if 
he sought his mistress, tny heart seemed torn asunder. 1 
hid my face in my hands, and wept. I once more looked 
to the shore. I expected to see jny mother kneeling 
before the cross, in prayers for my safety, but she was . not 
there. 

Among the people on the deck there was a woman, 
dressed in black, who seemed to feel greatly for me. Her 
countenance was of that kind that at once gives confidence. 
Sbe spoke a few words to me in very imperfect Italian, but 
I comprehended that she wished to lead me to the place 
that was destined for me. On descending the stairs that 
led below, I cast one despairing glance to the right hand, 
for it was at that side that I knew Anselm was to bo looked 
for. I distinguished three or four boats in the distance. 1 
could almost fancy that I recognised eur's — but it was now 
too late ! I was totally miserable. 
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I perceived, on eot^n^ ^tlie room irfaieh they called tbe 
state cabin, him whom I looked on as the cause of my auflfer- 
ings. He showed so much emotion that I was alarmed ; be 
walked backwards and forwvds with an a^tated air. After 
some minutes he sent away the woman in mourning, and 
sitting down beside m^, took my hands in his, and pressed 
them affectionately without saying a word. There was no 
trace of anger in his looks, but they seemed to announce 
some struggle with himself. In fact, he said to me, with 
great emotion, 

^^ Laura, it is not too late ; say but a single word, and 
I will put you on shore again ; but it must be on condition 
that you solemnly promise not to return to your mother." 

^^ What do you mean ?" said I, shedding another torrent 
of tears ; ^^ how could I make such a promise ? Is it not 
for my mother, and the place she inhabtts» that I sufier this 
grief ? Of what good is it to me to land in Sicily again, if 
I must not instantly go back to all that I love ?" 

" This then is your decision ?" 

'' Certainly, if it does not offend you. I know that I 
belong to you, but when I have lived a year with you» 
perhaps — *' 

*' Who' told you that you belonged to me?" 

^^ My mother ; and did you not give her money to build a 
new cabin that she might let me go with you ?" 

^< Oh, woman, woman 1" cried be, abruptly, and seemed 
afraid to say more. He passed his hands before his eyes, 
and turning from me as if it had been painful to look upon 
me, he said in a firm, yet a tender tone : 

<^ Laura, I am incapable of deceiving you. No matter 
what arts may have been used for seducing your innocencor 
I must at once tell you that I never can marry you. I am 
not yet twenty. My family, but above all, my father, have 
claims on me, which I cannot violate— >I never can marry 
you." 

<^ I know that : my mother told me so; she said — " 

"What did she say?" 

^<That grand lords like you never married poor girls 
like me." 

<* Why, then, have I taken you away ?" 
' ** That 's the very thing I cannot understand^ for I can do 
absolutely nothing but knit, and tend the goats." 

«( You must learn to love me, and make me happy ; that 
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knowledge will be wortb alt ottonlr For my part, I will 
make it my study to please you in all things ; I shall love you 
better than any thing on earth. O, Laura ! another project, 
a virtuous notion had entered into my bead ; but I saw you, 
and your bewitching looks totally took possession of my 
heart and soul. How could I feel you to be within my 
reach, find resist the power that urged me towards you I" 

1 listened to these words, without in the least under- 
standing their meaning at the time. Thus passed the 
first day. 

The remainder of the voyage was for me a continuation 
of new and de(iciom. enjoyment, Hojv truly he spoke ! 
How sweet and how easy was the silence of love ! Let aoy 
one imagine me^ as I then was, a child almost, brought up 
as 1 have described, until fourteen years of age, without 
even the affection of a mother, and all at once becoming the 
object of regard to the most amiable of men. My ears, 
accustomed, to nothi|)g but rude sounds, suddenly filled with 
the delightful accents of love ; without any guide, delivered 
up to myself, and without reli^on to light my way. It was 
thus that all things combined for my ruin, and my innocence 
even more fatally than the fatal beauty which nature had 
given me. 

I attached myself at onee and passionately to him whom 
I considered my only benefactor igntd friend ! Who could 
have avoided loving him ? His beauty was his least advan- 
tage. He was kind-hearted, good-tempered, sincere and of 
unbounded benevolence. His liberality and frankness gained 
universal confidence, and the dignity of his manners seemed 
to mark him for command. The sailors all adored him ; 
and I soon learned that the vessel was his own, and that 
be had been, for above a year, sailing about the shores of 
Italy and Greece, and was now returning to Ireland, bis 
native country. I had never heard the name before, and 
scarcely knew what was meant by other countries, or by the 
word foreigner. I was not long in learning the differences 
between people. . The manners of the crew, for they were 
all Irish, were totally distinct from those of my own coun- 
tryn\en ; and I was often amused, walking the deck arm in 
arm with 1.4ml L - s to observe the joyous air of the men 
and the arch ezpres»on of their countenances. Whenever 
ure.appeared, there seemed a tone of happiness spread over 
alL I attributed this ^ their devotion to Lord L— — , but 
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tbey used also to gaze at me. One day some one whis- 
pered to anQtlier in mj bearing, and in bad Italian, ^^ she is 
as beautiful as an angel/' Lord L was looking on 

toe at tbe moment. It was the first time that any lips bat 
his had uttered these words, and I blushed eicessively. 
We retired to the cabin. He inquired why I blushed bo 
deeply. I told him what I had heard, and that I was 
afraid some one else lofed me, because they used the very 
words that he did so often. 1 begged of him never to take 
me on deck again, because T loved only him, and would not 
and could not love any other. The most pasiaionate ca- 
resses were his only reply, it was ^way^ in this way our 
conversation end^d. 

The few minutes occasionally passed asunder were not 
lost to me. Hannah, the woman whom I have spoken of, 
and whose sole duty was to attend on me, told me a thou- 
sand instances of his generosity from childhood up to the 
present time. It was she who informed me of his name 
and country. Hannah was the daughter of one of his te« 
nants. Her husband, a soldier in an English regiment, bad 
died in Sicily, and she was in the greatest distress when 
Lord L«-— - fortunately discovered her, furnished her with 
money, and offered to take her to Ireland in his yacht, ibr 
so the ship was called. She was^ about thirty yeara old. 
Her quiet manners and a tone of mildness and good nature 

decided Lord L to confide me to her care. He could 

not have chosen better; for never were better qualities 
united in a human being. She believed me to be, at first, 
the daughter of an English officer, who had died in Sicily, 

and that Lord L intended to adopt me aiid have me 

educated at his expense. This may serve as an instance of 
her simplicity. She was a long time without discovering the 
truth ; and when she did find it out, she was afflicted by two 
feelings. She was as pionsas she was grateful. She wouM 
if possible have saved me without offending her benefactor. 
I often caught her alone and in tears, and when she war 
convinced that the mischief was without remedy, she made 
a vow, unknown to me, to devote her life to me. She kept 
ber word. 

Next to Hannah, the person that pleased me most was 
O'Brien, Lord L — *--*8 valet* He was in great favour with 
bis master, in whose family he had lived nearly thirty years. 
He enjoyed a great freedom, which he never abused. But 
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he was alvrays inclined to lecture, and give advice, whieh no 
one took amiss, probilbly because tbey never .followeii it. 
He took a grieat liking to me, which was not, however, any 
proof of my merit, because my belonging to his master was 
enough for him^. But that did not seem to me sufficient to 
account for the kind of compassionate regard with which he 

sometimes treated roe. One day. Lord L surprised us 

together, while this honest fellow was endeavouring to make 
me corapr^end something in praise of his master. Hearing 
Iiimself named, Lord L said to me, laughing, 

**' Laura, don't listen to O'Brien. He is our most de- 
cided enemy — you don't know the advice he gives me.*'- 

O'Brien looked steadily at Lord L , and having per- 
fectly understood what he had said, replied, 

^^ No, my Lord, it is not / who am her enemy." 

He quitted the cabin immediatelyi and Lord L looked 
very much embarrassed. 

The voyage was fortunate. It was,' however, a long one. 
So tbey told me at least, but how short did it appear to me '. 
The 1st of July, 1812, we saw the southern coast of Ireland. 
The sailors showed thdr joy by dancing, singing, and other 
boisterous proofs. We landed at Cove, in presence of a 
crowd of spectators. I was painfully ailected, and could 
not help envying Hannah, who wept with pleasure to see her 
native land once more. 

We made the least possible delaj, and did little more than 
pass from the ship to a carriage drawn by four horses. We 
went rapidly along the banks of a magnificent river, and 
through the city of Cork. A succession of new objects 
seemed to flit past me as we hurried along, and a distance 
of near one hundred miles was accomplished in one day. 

About nine o'clock in the evening the carriage stopped in 
a solitary but beautiful spot, at the entrance of a lawn, more 
brightly green than any I had ever seen in our own fertile 
valleys. Sweet smelling shrubs and flowers perfumed the 
piath leading to a cottage, which was altogether a scene of 
enchantment to me. It was covered with jessamine, honey- 
suckle, and roses ; and shaded by wide branching trees at 
all sides. When I entered the door, I could not restrain the 
expre;trion of my admiration and delight; Lord L , 
who had rode on from the last stage, received me at the door 
with open arms. He exclaimed, as I sprung forward to 
meet his embrace, t 
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«^ A thousand welcomes, my own Laura, to this piaee, 
which is now yours. May it remaiB so always I It never 
pleased me so much as now. Here, dearest Laura, I shsH 
make you forget the coast of Sicily, and even your iittie 
white kid.'* 

Will it be believed ? The thought of my tittle favourite, 
made me in that moment of delight, burst into tears ! 

For several days 1 did nothing but give expression to the 
eestacy, which every thing in aikl about the cottage inspired, 
add ask the names of many articles, the use of which I did 
not know. My head seemed quite turned by delight, bet my 
heart was steady to the one object of its affectioa ; and the 
announcement that Lord L-— '^ must leave ase for a while, 
oppressed me with grief. It was absohitely neeesesry tliat 
he should see his father, the Eali of D , who resided 
entirely in England. I peed not detail the circumstances 
of this first parting scene ; one expression of his was bke a 
new ray of light to my mind. 

«^ Ah !" said he, '' if I could but have a ieUer from my 
own Laura!" 

The tope that this expression gave rise to was my only 
consolation for Lord L ■ *s absence. He wa9 no sooner 
gone, scarcely out of my sight, than I told Hannah of my 
determination to re-commence instantly my attempt at the 
rudiments of writing. During the voyage, 1 had begun to 
learn to read, and even had made some efforts to hold a 

pen, for I cannot say more. Lord L took great plea* 

sure in occasionally being my master; and Hannah, who 
was sufficiently educated for a person of her station, took 
the greatest pains with me. As she could not read Italian, 

and as Lord L did not wish to confuse my attempts to 

learn, I was obliged to begin my studies in English ; and I 
Iteanted both to read and write in that language, before I 
undertook ray own. 

Among other articles of beautiful furniture in the cottage, 
wa^ a pianoforte. I knew nothing whatever of music, but 

I had a quick ear and a good voice. Lord L used to 

listen to me as I sung the wild airs of my country durmg our 
voyage, and he often accompanied me on his violoncello, and 
sang with me at the same time. This gave me the notion 
of touching the notes of the piano, of forming chords, and, 
in short, 1 made great progress in accompanying myself. 

Lord L " 's absence was so long that I thought it would 
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never end. He was very nearly a nqnth away from me. His 
Stihhr^ who doated on bim, woald iA>t part with him sooner. 
Lord L-— ^ was quite independent of him ; but that made 
bim the mbrci desirous to show the greatest deference ta his 
wishes. The property of Castlerose^ which surrounded our 
cottage, wa:s part of the large estates left to Lord L — ;-by 
hia maternal ig^dfiither. The Earl of D— * was a^ ex- 
c^eht man, and most fond Jbther. Hannah told me many 
tiraits of his charactei^i and 1 was yeryknxioiis to know him. 
One day when I expressed this to Hannah, she lopked em- 
barrassed. . . ' ' ' 

*^ I know," said I, ** from your looks, tbat you think he 
would not see me, because I am the child of a poor ^sher- 
man. But if his son loves me, I think I should be in his 
eyes equal to the finest lady in the land." Hannah did not 
answer me. But she spoke often of a younger brother of 

I^ord L^ in \ manner that led m^ to suppose he had 

given some great offence to his family. The Earl of D ■ 
bad also a daughter older *than his sons, lUid married sevenJ 
yeanr before; and at three miles from Castlerose, in a 
splendid mansion of Lok'd L — • — % livid his. aunt, Lady 
Catherine H-' — -, only sister to his late mother, and for 
whom he had the greatest veneratic^. 

These were the only paHicuIfirs tt6r a long time knew re- 
specting his famil}r,. He sppke on the subject very rarely, and 
with seeming constraint On my parti scarcely ever men- 
tioned my mother. Whenever I did, he appeared quite to 
suffer. When I once asked bim the reasonr of this, be 
replied in & confused manner, 

'^ Be satisfied, Laura, to know that your mother is above 
all want ; and if you value my happiness, never mention her 
again.*' 

I concludcfd tliat before leaving Sicily he had found out 
her preference for my brother, and that his affection would 
not let him pardon the ill treatment of which 1 had been the 
object. 

Lord L— — was surprised and delighted at the anxiety 
for improvement of which 1 gave sO many proois. He set 
about, in good earnest, the task ot my education ; and a 
, union so delicious existed between us, that I thought nothing 
was wanting to make our happiness perfect. £very day I 
learned something new : my ideas e;cpdnded,\and I became 
capable of reasoning on many subjects, of which so lately I 

Vol. L— N 
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could not compreheDd the oxisteqce* I mutt ackiMyirledce 
that we did not read m^ch. What booki could have giv^^a . 
me more information than I obtained from the rich fund of 
his conversation, in words which entered into my heart! 

Lord L ' did hot, however, live entirely at t^e cottage. 
Clermont Hall was considered his residence, as well i^ that 
of his aunt. Lady Catherine. . This lady, an enemy to all 
modern reforms, thought Ihat five o'clock jiras very late for 
dinner, and in fixing that hour, she considered herself as 
making a great concession to her nephew's wishes. Her strict 
adherence to old habits was favourable to us. She retired 
early in the evening ; and thus, when there was not com- 
pany at the hall, I^rd L immediately set off for the 

cottage. No kind of weather ever kept him away ; and in 
spite of my frequent reproaches, when he came in drenched 
with rain, he exposed his health daily to see me a few minutes 
sooner. In the fine evenings of sumiper { used to walk to 
the bounds of Castlerose to meet him ; and any one who 
had seen us on these occasions, would have supposed it a 
meeting afler six months* separation at least. 

I was quite puzzlecl to reconcile Lord' L 's almost 
filial afiection for his aunt, with the pains he evidently took 
to keep me out of her sight. I had no other opinion on the 
subject, but that Lady Catherine, loving hhn as she did, was 
jealous at my sharing his love. 

As soon as 1 was sufiSciently advanced with English to 
converse fluently, I was resolved to put into execution a pro- 
ject I had long before conceived. J had a confused recoK 
lection of having seen, once or twice a year, my mother 
and the i^eighbours going to mass at Mont-real. This ap- 
peared to tne, at the time, a simple custom^ which people 
submitted to rather than followed from choice. But the 
words *^ going to mass,-' had no distinct meaning for me. 
But when I fqund Hannah expressing much happiness at 
being able to perform this duty,^ as she called it, and saw 
what importance she attached to it, ( felt the greatest long- 
ing to accompany her to St. Patrick's chapel, which was 
about three miles from Castlerose, in a direction opposite to 
Clermont Hall. 1 proposed this to Hannah one Sunday 

morning, as she prepared to go to the chapel. Lord L 

being absent for a couple of days, on business connected 
with the disturbed state of a distant part of the county. 
On bis own estates nothing of the ;kind was ev^r heard of. 
Hannah replied to my proposal, that Lord L never 
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wished me, as^ T knew« to pass the bounds of Castlerose 
without him. ' < . 

^ " Very true/' said I; " f will ask him to com© witli me 
faims^r to mass, next Sunday. ^^ 
^ Hannah shook her head, incredulously. . 

** Doesn't ha go to mass ?" asked I. 
' *"* My lord is a protestant," answered she. 

»*. What is that?" ' , 

** One who serv<^ pod differently from the Catholics.^' 

*' Don't all Qbristiai^s wtJrship God the same way t" 

«« Mo-^ek>rne go to chi|rch." ' - 

" Does Lord L— . go there ?" 

'* Sometimes/' added Hannah, hesitatingly. ^^ Young 
noblemen havQ not always as much religion as they ought 

hate'' 

All thi^ set me profoundly tliinking ; and I Qaniioty even 
now% account for' the anxiety which it gave nfie. On Lord 
L^-^'s return, I asked his permision to go to mass with 
Hannah the next ^un lay* He seemed surprised at the re- 
quest, desired tne not to let Hannah p«ut foolish notions into 
' my head ; and when I told him tt^e singular mterest which I 
begap to feel about religion, he smiled, embr^iced ine, and 
changed the subject. 

I returned to it, however, riot long aflerwards, more ear* 
nestly than before. Qn this occasion he replied, with a seri- 
ousness proportion^bly increased. 

" Laura," said he,^'* your anxiety on this point pleases me, 
and distresses me at the same time. I love to see that piety 
has sprung up naturally m your breast, but I fear the effect 
of the superstitions, that are , miscalled religion, upon your 
susceptible mind. True virtu^ con^^ists iri doini? good, such 
as you do to the poor people around us ; qo| in attending to 
forms, that only weaken the intellect, and make an excuse 
for the want of real charity and true piety. The benevolent 
feeling that made you, the other da^, give away a vuluable 
trinket to a begj^ar, is worth all the pretence of going to 
mass on Sundays." 

fie alluded tb my having actually insisted^on ja, poor maA 
taking a pearl rini^, because I had emptied my purse for 
others, previously to his asking charity^ But the fact best 
worth mentioning was, that the. poor fellow had honesty 
enough to seek out Lord L^— ^ and return the ring to him ; 
an instance of pfobity not a&con^mon among the Irish of the 
very lowest elaas.. 
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Our discossion ended by bis promising tfaat I should go 
to mass in the following sprinf. U was then winter, and 
St. Patrick's chapel was, he assured me, damp and unhealthy. 

I had been upwards of five months living in the cottage. 
Winter had set in, and we had fires in every room. One 
evening Lord L*—- returned from fox-hunting, for which 
amusement he kept a pack of hounds. Lights bad been 
just placed in the drawing-room ; and I s^w L9rd L ■ 
cross it hastily, and come towards my bed-chamber« mil 
covered as he was, with snow and mud.. An expression of 
fapture actually beamed firom his countenance., He came 
straight towards me, threw himself at my feet, seized my 
hands, which he kissed wildly, looked into my face, rose up, 
sat down beside me, took me in his arms, gazed on me again 
with an expression of unbounded delight, coTer^ my face 
with kisses, knelt down again before me« and remained 
gazing on^ me in complete silence, 

I was astonbhed at this extravagance, but not alarmed* 

**What is the matter with you?*' said I. "Are you 
mad ? Why do you look at me u^ that wild way ? . I am 
quite ficightened at yo\i !" 

*^ Give me back your band, Laura." 

^« There it is ;" and he placed it against his heart, tt beat 
so violently that 1 should have been really frightened, if be 
had not looked so happy. 

^^ What is it then ? Do not keep me in suspense,^' asked I. 

** What is it ? Do you then ask me this ? — Is it possible 
you pe disposed to jest at such a moment ! Look at oae, 
Laura. It was not you then who told Hannah ?** 

At these words, which e^pluned every thing, I hid taj 
burning face in his bosom, saying in smothered tones, 

^^ No, no, it was she that told me^— I did not believe it— • 
I could not, on account of my youth ;" and one of those 
silent scenes took place which make the deepest unpreasioa 
on the mind. 

It was, indeed, then true that I was going to boeome a 
mother ! What a crowd of happy thoughts u>rang up «at 
once in my mind ! Until this day, we had enjoyed only the 
realities of the present — now we revelled in all the delights 
of hope. Night and day, waking or sleeping, I could think 
of nothing ^Ise. * We talked together for whol^ hours on the 
one subject of oOr coming delight. 
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In the month of May, 1813, nby n6w-born child was 
placed in my arms by my'faithful Hannah, whose tears of 
joy mirigled with my own. Every thing of previous suffer- 
ing wils forgotten when they told 'me that I had given birth to 
a fine hoy. . But his first cry had nearly killed me. I. had 
never deen a new-born infant. I imagined that the tones of 
its « voice would have been faint and feeble, almost like those 
of an unflddged bird chirping in its native nest, instead of 
that, a hoarse croaking burst upon ,my ear. I fch sure it 
must be a monster, t insisted on seeing and touching it. 
Oh ! who but a mother may tell the effect produced in my 
heart by the gentle heavings of his little breast, as I pressed 
him to me, forgut my foolish apprehension, and bathed him 
in tears. As to his features, I was forcied to wait till the 
next morning ; but they assured me he was a perfect beauty, . 
aiid the very image of his father. 

I slept well, notwithstanding my impatience. At day- 
break, Hannah, finding me to be awake, opened the cur- 
tains and shoived me the child. I could not restrain entirely 
a scream of astonishment. I expected to see a fine clear 
skfti, fair curling hair, a Grecian nose, smiliog mouth — in 
one word, h) see '^ the image of his father.'^ 

Instead of that, they hande^to me a* little being, wretch- 
edly ugly, and quite red, without hair, and its eyes scarcely 
visible amidst its unforined features. To make matters 
worse, it made a most disagreeable face at me, and began 
to cry. Hannah and the nurse were both shocked and scaii- 
dalized at my exclamation of disappointment. But need I 
say I soon became satisfied with my child ! 

The joy of Loid L was little less than mine, and his 

attention^ to me are not to be described. I soon recovered 
my (lealth and strength. The child improved every day. 
His skin became delicately fair and fresh. He had a quan- 
tity of light ciirly hair, fine blue eyes, a sweet little mouth, 
and a pose, which would, I was si^re, become Grecian, one 
clay or another. He was baptized, and called Frederick 
afler his father. While I nursed him, I used to look on him 
for hours without being tired. 1 could scarcely believe it 
possible that 1 was his moth^. ' , . 

Although Lord L — -^ pretended to be jealous, it was easy 
to see that he dokted on his son. I loved to see the child 
in his arms, but I never could help laughing at his awkward 
manner of nursing, 
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Lord L— — came ot agfer a month after Frederick was 
bom. It was a day of general rejoicing and real happiness. 
The whole couiditry seemed carried away by enthusiasm ; but 
respect for its object prevented any ^cess. It was not pos- 
sible for any one to enjoy a greater popularity than Lord 

L ^. He was more than an indulgent landlord. He 

entered into the affairs of his tenants, with all the interest 
of a friend ; he reconciled their disputes before they became 
quarrels ; he quelled many a riot before it changed into in- 
surrection ; his prompt appearance often savefl the necessity 
of a troop of soldier&t. In shorty he spent his whole fortune in 
the country from which he received it ; he devoted his whole 
time to the improvement of the people. He soothed their 
prejudices and repressed their faults ; and while some of 
even the wealthier of his neighbours were content with re- 
claiming their bogs, he laboured at the same time to reclaim 
his tenant!^. He was a gdod example tb the numbers of 
rich landlords, peers and commoners, who drain their fine 
country of its resources, and give it back nothing but their 
contempt. ' 

But these kre reflections of later days. At the time of 
which I write i knew nothing but that I was happy. I lived 
with him who ^as all'to me, and our child, who was but a 
part of us, in Castlerose, which was my universe, in absolute 
seclusion, knowing nothing, nor wishing to know any thing, 
beyond the limits of my retreat. 

I am wroiig ! one of my wishes, my only one beyond the 
cpttage-walls, had not bieen yet granted. The constant 
attentions required by my little Fredrick, left no time for it. 
When he was weaned, I reminded Lord L of his pro- 
mise that I might go to hear mass with Hannah. He did 
not refuse my request. We accordingly set out together one 
fine Sunday morning ; it was exceedingly warm, so that I 
hM only put on a light scarf over my muslin-dress, and a 
white lace veil on my head. 

I still recollect, with a 'sensation of awful pleasure, what 
I felt on entering the chapel. I was powerfully affected on 
seeing a cro\^d of persons of all ages, addressing their 
prayers at the same instant to the Supreme Being. When 
the sounds of the organ sounded through the chapel, I 
thought myself transported above the earth. We bad ar- 
rived rather late ; the mass was just over, and the first words 
I heard from the voice of the priest was when he ascended 
the pulpit. Hi9 air and manner were deeply impressive. 
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My attention became sofizedf^tbat it at length grew con« 
iiised, and I gradually became unconscious of the preacher's 
words, . although sensible that they were vehement and im- 
pressive. 

In a short time, I became quite overpowered by the heat 
•f the crowded cbapei. 1 was not accustomed to the suf- 
focating oppression of such a place ; ' and Uannab, who 
saw me become pale and faint, imm^iately removed me to 
the open air. At this moment Lord L , who came to 
meet me, approached in the little pony phaeton, which was 
called. and considered as my own carriage, thoiigh 1 never 
had courage enough to enter it without him. He was quite 
frightened when he saw roe ; but we soon reached home, 
and the rest of the day was passed. in repeated vows on his 
part that I never should go to St. Patrick*s chapel while the 
. warni weather continued, i could not help smiling at the 
recollection of his winter objections on a former oc(;asion. 
' ^^ I see, Laura, my anxiety is a matter of amusement to 
you," said he. It was the first time that the slightest re^ 
proach or ill-temper had escaped him,. 1 burst mto tears. 
He kissed tbem away. I returned his embrace. He re- 
peated it — and so the affair ended. His , concluding words 
were, however, 

" Laura, remember you go no more to St. Patrick's l" 

I submitted, of course, to this inflexible decision, but I 
deeply regretted it. To recompense me in some sort. Lord 
L had constructed for me, a little oratory beside my 

dreaung-closet. I quickly arranged this place, and orna- 
mented it with the most valuable things I possessed. ^ On 
Sundays and other holydays uf the Catholic church, Hannah 
and I regularly prayed together in the oratory, and my devo- 
tion was never greater, nor indeed so deep and so sincere, 
as when I could, at the same tione, look upon my child 
quietly sleeping in his cradle. 

Eighteen months after the birth of Frederick, I could, in 
fact, say, my children. The birth of a daughter completed 

the only wish which 1 had to for^a. Lord L chose that 

she should be named after me, as Frederick had been afler 
'. hira. She was, however, caHed Laurette, to distinguish her 
from her mother. 

I will not dwell on the delightful days which I passed 
with my children, nor on ihetcontrasts of their characters, 
Bor the variety of their beauty*. They were to me p^ec-^ 
,twn : mj consolation when Lord L-*-r was absent, and 
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the links that hound ml to our happiness when he was at 
home. When he dined at Cterteont Hall, lire always went 
in the evening, if the weather allowed iis, towards a tittle 
shrubbery at the side of the lawn ' looking in the direction 
which he was stire to lake on his return. From a rising^ 
ground within the shrubbery, quite shaded by some laree 
-chesnot trees, we could perceive the high rOad to Dubun 
and that which led to Clermont Hall. I had a cross fixed 
there, which i called the '* Cross of the Rock,** although 
there was not a fragment of rock to be seen ; but the name 
and the object reminded me of home, audi loved at times 
to think of scenes and persons of whom I never spoke. 

Whe.n Lord L appeared at a distance our handker- 

ehiefe were all floating in the air, for the children were sure 

to do as f did. As 8oon as Lord L perceived us, he 

answered by a like signal, and away he started at full gallop 
to rejich the cottage bef«)re us ; but notwithstanding bis 
faorse^s speed, <ve often «von the race. And day after day 
this was repeated, and always with delight. The pastimes 
of idleness, however' ingenious, mby become tiresome ; bat 
I do not thmk that those of nature aqd afl^ection ever can. 

I was sitting one evening at the foot of the ^ross, with the 
children beside me, when I suddenly heard the sounds of seve- 
ral voices fro n the road to Clermont Hall. Lord L had 
given a grand dinner that day, and i thought it was he and 
.some of his guests that were approaching. He was not of 
the party, as 1 very soon understood. 1 dared not move 
from the eminence, lest the^e noisy gentlemen might see me, 
and i was somewhat alarmed at their boisterous tones. I 
kept the children close, hoping the strangers would pass by; 
but they stop^d within a few yards of where I stood. 1 
saw them clearly as they looked tawjirdH the cottage, which 
presented from that point one of its prettiest »epects. 

*' There is the cottage of Lady L that is to be,*' 

said one of the young men, stopping his hc»rse suddenly. 

" She is devilish pretty, and I don't wonder that Lismore 
should marry her," answered another* 

" You have seen her ?'* 

" To be sure I have. Wasn't I at the chapel the day 
that Father Glyn preached at her till she fa(inted, poor 
thing?" • ^ 

^* I wonder who or what the deuce she is,'' said the thir4 
person ; *' whether lady or j|)easant, French, Greek, or Spa- 
niard ? Lismore is so d — d close on that point." 



'^ He *s« wise. feQow for it," spoke aoother. 

^^ She loves iuin» tbe^F- MJ." 

^^ Ay, as such wooien love.'* 

"They have a eWd?" 

"Two." . . 

" The devil they have ! That makes the thing twrioMs.- 
What says the old earl ? , (lis son George has married the 
dancer,, hasix*t he?" 

"Ay, and Lord L— is going to take his part in the ballet. ' ' 

" We shall see who will carry the pointy the earl or the 
damsel.'*' 

i The party moved away, and the rattling of the leaves 
made tne lose the rest of their words, every one of which 1 
could hsive greedily swallowed. 1 cannot explain how much 
I suffered during this conversation.. I was no longer a 
child I was nineteen years of age. Old enough to sus- 
pect a mystery, but not to penetrate it. I was filled with a 
vague uneasiness, and the certainty that, in loving me. Lord 
h f ■■ had displeased his father. , I lost no time in repeat- 
ing to Lord L—- — all that I had heard. He was embar- 
rassed, and evidently annoyed ; but in spite of all my efforts, 
be passed over the subject lightly, persuading me that it was 
only the giddy conversation of a few young ipen who had 
taken too much wine. Finding it was impossible to obtain 
the explanation I wished, I was resolved to satisfy myself 
on the one main point. I begged of him then, . most seri- 
ously, to tell me if his father was really displeased at his at- 
tachment to me ? 

" Certainly he is — but simply because he dreads my giving 
up England wholly for your sake." 

' " Then, for Heaven's sake, fly to him — prove that in loving 
me you forget no duty to him or others." 

" My dear girl, be satisfied — all will end happily, depend 
on it !" 

In spite of this assurance, and the food embrace* that fol- 
lowed, I was not happy or satisfied. I did net apprehend 
any sudden evil. Whaf had I to fear ? He loved me! But 
I Could not help observing an occasional melancholy in his 
face and manner, particularly when he came to me directly 
after being with Lady Catharine. These slight symptoms 
were but the prelude to a fatal alteration in my destiny. 
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Lord L— — » having made a k>ng stay in England during 



the year 1817,, we flittered ouraelves with the hepe of pass- 
inf toi^ether, at Castlerose, the whole of the follof^ing sum* 
mer. In the mQiitfa of April letters arrived from LoQckm, 
saying that tfie earl was dangerousij ill, and required to see 
1h8 son. I $peak only the truth in saying that it would be 
impossible to tell which of us suffered luost on this occasion! 

^«'Quod God !** cried I, '^ if the earl sboiild die n^itikout see- 
ing his son ! If I should be the cause of Lord L.— -^ losmg 
his Aither's blessing !" 

This shocking thought seemed* to give me 'wings. I fleic 
^rather than, ran to grive orders for the journey. 

And Lord L t-^-->! f was dot satisfied' with his conduct-"^ 
noy { was not satistied Should he have thought of me tt 
«uch a time ? f ttdored him — ^yet I wished him gotie from 
me each moment. But he stood^ stupified as it were, and 
without power to move*. ' I could scarcely believe it was he* 
One moment he ordered his horses. The next he counter- 
manded them. Knowing that I alope ctfused the indefeisioa 
which kept him from his duty, I almost threw mytolf oiimy 
knees to implore htm to set out. At last he acceded to mj 
prayers — and we parted. 

When the painful moment for his setting out arrived, 
I Wilked with my two children, beside Lord L<- — , as fax 
as the cross on the little hill. It was a lovely day, aind the 
leaves were bursting thickly from the treei^. I coidd net 
repress my tears. 

<" This is the first time," said I, ** that you will not see the 
trees in flower ! You will at any rate be back with me before 
the leaves fjjill /rom them ?" 

He pressed me against bis heart. I endeavoured to spekk 
to him of the duty which called hina to his father. The sound 
of my voice seemed to agitate him. He looked at me with 
a singular expression of mingled pain and pri'de^ and said, 
with a tone of suflerings ' 

** And is it she who reminds me of my duty ! SAe, whom 

. they would — Kaura, listen to me! ' The Words which the 

dead carry with them to th6 grave ought to be sacrted ; hot 

no matter what promise, what oath they may force from me, 

remember^" 

A -flood of tears interrupted the sentence ; but be quickly 
resumed. 

^' You see me aflTected and unhappy, Laura.' *Can I be 
ohterwlse, in q^ttiog you and theselittle ones ?*' 
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^^ All !" 9&claiiDed I, '* yoM do not taU om aU<*^]roii cobcmI 
samethuig from meV* 

^^ TruevLwuf^;. and ]^at the di^ is fMrhiqift not distanft 
when all my serrate will be revealed. And then^ all your 
goodness of heart and your loye for me may ecucely bo 
enough to obtain my pardon." 

*^ What do you.aay?" excMmod t. *^Your palrdonr 
Ton, my benefactor, my beloved^ my only friend ! The most 
generous, the boat of human beings l^ 

'^^ Uold^ Laura I Do not profane those titles, which be- 
long only to virtue. You will one day know my fault. It 
will iippear to you, as 1 see it myself, im)xcu»sblo, enormous ! 
Oh, Laura 1 my only hope is in your aflection. , That may 
perhaps plead for me, and yofu may forgifo ute still. Listen 
to me. I have sworn to respect and to obey the commands 
of my father^ for I hold them sacred while he lives ; but the 
world holds no other woman for me but you, Laura. These 
are our children, and no power on earth can wholly sever me 
fiom you and them V\ 

Th»ie words w.ere followed by silent embraces, in whick 
we all partook. He mounted his horde at length, and gal- 
loped off; but be Ojflen stopped on the road to look back 
Hid wave Lis hand, and more than once it appeared to me 
that he struggled .with himself, and oveipowered the feeling 
that seemed to urge his return. 

It may be imagined in what misery I passed the remainder 
of this day. The children had been above an hour in bed, 
Vid I still sat without any tight, but that of the moon, Wkich 
shone fitfully into the drawing-room, thrbugh the glass doors 
that opened into the Uiwn. I looked mournfully on every 
object around me. My eyes wandered toward the rising 
ground in the shrubbery, and were fixed oi^ the cross so oflen , 
mentioned, when I suddenly observed a female figure, walk- 
ing among the trees with a majestic air. She made two or 
three turns round the lawn, and then disappeared. 

1 was greatly agitated. This circumstance instantly pro- 
duced a strange and.8U()erstitious dread. In many parts of 
Sicily there is a belief that the phantom of some female is 
sure to announce the death of any distinguished individual. 
I bad heard of ihis notion, but never felt its force till now. 
It could in my sensation have no object but Lord L — ^ , and 
I was tortured by the fear that he might be attacked by one 
of those pestilential fevers which at that time made such 
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rjiTtges. in DiobHo, or that die tednel in which he was to em- 
bark there, might be )o8t. But a letter from Wales, in a few 
days aftermnb, toM me he was safe from all my imajgiBed 
diangen, and that before I received k he would be at his 
fkdier'ft eide. 

• By degrees I became calm, but I eould not recoyet,m]f 
happtnete. Not all the sweet endearments of my children, 
nor Lord V *8 delightful lett«rs,.had jiowef to lessen 017 
melancholy. I became nervoQs to the highest degree, aod 
the least noise terrified me. Hannah lectured me con- 
tinually ;' but in vain. 

^ Why, onei Woeld think,'' she used to say, *^ diat my lord 
had nerer'gone to England before. Ar'nH yOU asbkmed of 
yourself, Miss Laura, not to hould up. It*s all nonseBse 
takii^ on this away." 

*^ My dear Hannah," was my usual reply, *^ Ido all I can, 
but it is useless. Something is going to. happen to him* I 
shall never see him again !'^ ' 

One morning, after I had been for some w0BkB> sutiferini 
.under this wretched apprehension^ Hannah came into the 
little oratory, and found me stretched insensible upon the 
floor. When her edbrt^ had restored me, I pointied to a 
letter which lay beside me, and answered her inquiries by 
making signs to her to read it. It was written in an elegant 
female hand, and contained the following Words. 

M If you are not quite^ abandoned, this letter will not be 
written in vain. They say that your errors arise from igao- 
' ranee rather than a bad heart. I will believe it when yea 
have escaped from your vicious^tepurse of life, and broken 
your shameful c6nn)exion with the man who never can be 
yours. If, in spite of all honour and t principle, you work on 
him through the absurd passion you have inspired, to form 
a contiexion with you, which would be ruin and disgrace to 
him, reflect that besides ensuring to yourself eternal perditioD, 
you will cause the death of the respectable and doting parent 
whom such a marriage would send to his grave.*' 

On reading these cruel words, Hannah had no command 
of herself. She tore* the letter in pieces., and stamped on 
them as they fell po the ground. 

*' lam wrong," said she, in a voice hoarse with passion, 
while she picked up the scraps of paper, <* my l6rd must see 
these—he will know the hand, arid Ms otm will fall heavy eh 
them that did It !*^ 
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. Turning toward me, and seeing my state of buffering, 
pity took place of cage. She used every possible effort to 
soothe n»e, said that die letter was from some wretch envious 
of my happiness, and that such a paper should be treated with 
contempt. All was too late ! The whole truth seemed to 
dash on me at once. A crowd of past thoughts and cir- 
cumstances rushed on my mind. I heard poor Hannah's 
kind words without attending to their meaning. 1 saw her 
tears without being affected by them. I felt her hand pressing 
mine to her lips, but mine hung motionless. At last I in* 
terrupted her. 

'^ Hannah," said I, ^^you are my sincere friend, you have 
never deceived me : a word from your lips is worth a 
thousand sermons. If then you can, in truth and conscience, 
tell me that I am not wrong, not criminal in living with him, 
I will believe you in preference to all the world — I wiU 
be happy!" 

Hannah covered her eyes with her hands, and quitted the 
room, sobbing loudly. 

It was then true that I was a guilty, degraded being — an 
object of contempt to all his family.— to his father dropping 
into the tomb ! On recaUing to my mind all the things that 
should have long before opened my eyes to the fact, I was 

astonished only at my bhndness. This was then Lord L 's 

secret, so vaguely hinted at on our parting, the fault I had to 
forgive. Ah ! how truly he was already forgiven ! He loved 
me, that was hU crime — and if a guilty mother — the shock- 
ing thought revolted me — it v^as, alas ! true that the excess 
of her DGUsery — but hei — he was a thousand times dearer to 
me than ever. 

My first idea was to send him the letter. But that was 
soon abandoned, for I thought it too cruel to add the^news 
of my unhappiness to that which he was already suffering on 
his father's account. I resolved to wait till his return to 
Castlerose, when I would frankly tell him the state of my 
mind, my remorse, and my plans for the future. On one point 
I meant to be inflexible— we should certainly separate^ never 
again to inhabit the same roof* The thought was in itself 

despair — ^but the sacrifice should be made 1 Lord L 

should reside at Clermont ; we should se^ each other only at 
intervals ; every tme should be satisfied as to my conduct and 
intentions ; Lord L-— ^ should be happy in the performance^ 

Vol- I.— O 
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of his duty, and I should act up to mine, though utter miseiy 
were the consequence* 

Night came on. A quiet sleep, during which I had 
none bu| consoling dreams, calmed in some measure the 
agitation of the day. I was awoke by two little voices, which 
said, 

*« Laura, are you asleep? Mamma, are you awake?" 

They were well known voices ! Hannah had given the 
strictest orders to the dear children to be very quiet when 
they paid me their usual morning visit. Perhaps she foresaw 
that from that day forward there was to be no further repose 
fi>r their wretched mother ! 

The morning passed tranquilly over. In the afternoon 
the children begged me to join, as was my custom, in their 
play ; and, with a heavy heart, i consented. We were soon 
seated on the carpet in the drawing-room, the glass-doors 
lying open, as the day was pleasantly warm. We were sur- 
rounded with toys of various kinds, and Laurette was busily 
employed dressing my hair, in her fashion, which consisted 
in putting it into the greatest disorder. I was aroused from 
&e pain^i reverie into which I had insensibly fallen, by a 
gentle tapping against the door ; and turning suddenly round, 
I observed a lady, of middle age and of most dignified de- 
meanour, who stood looking at the children. 

I was a good deal embarrassed. The distinguished ap- 
pearance of the ^dy was a strong contrast to the simplicity 
of my own. I was dressed in the plainest way; and my long 
brown hair was tossed about as 1 have described. 

<< Pray," said the stranger, ^^ can I speak with the young 
Italian lady who lives here?" 

I saw that she took me for the nursery maid, and I an- 
swered in a low and hesitating voice, ^^ I am the person." 

''You !" replied she, in an accent of surprise. 

^'I mean the mother of these children." 

'*It is 1 who am their mother, Ma'am." 

At these words the lady's eyes filled with tears. She did 
not speak for some minutes ; but then began to excuse her- 
self for having entered so abruptly; and explained that hav- 
ing found no one in the offices, she took the path leading to 
the lawn, as her shortest way home. While she spoke, 
Frederick looked at her attentively. She held her hands 
out to him, and he ran to her unhesitatingly and kissed her^ 
which surprised me, as he was timid with strangers. 
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<< We know each other," said the lady ; ^^ I have often met 
him with his nurse." 

These woi'ds told me at once to whom I spoke. I saw^ 
Tor the first time, Lady Catharine ! ! ■■ , the aunt of Lord 
L ■■ , and for whom I had for aix years entertained such 
veneration , and so often longed to behold. I curtsied to 
the ground, and my looks were no doubt suited te the 
respect which prompted the action. She took me by the 
hand. 

<^ Laura," said she, '^I wish to speak to you quite alone/' 

This familiar appellation filled me with joy. I could not 
speak ; but accepting her proffered hand, I pressed it to my 
heart, and led the way to the little oratory. She held my 
hand tenderly between hers, as' I sat do\f n beside her, and 
said affectionately, ^* My dear Laura," but suddenly stopped, 
as if she hesitated how to continue. 

*^Ah, my dear Madam," exclaimed I, '^ you know cot 
how happy you make me." 

«^ 1 am nevertheless the messenger of ill," but seeing me 
grow deadly pale, she rapidly went on — ^^of ill which is but 
for a time, which your courage will soon surmount. Tour 
candid and innocent air convinces me that I shall not implore 
you in vain — that the hope which brought me here will not 
be deceived. At once to relieve your suspense, and to apeak 
to the purpose, I have long mourned over my nephew's 
errors ; but seeing you, I pardon him from my heart. But 
what was at first a youthful indiscretion has grown to be a 
fatal passion, that forces him to drive to utter despair the 
father whose whole hopes are fixed on him. If my nephew 
had not abused your innocence in ceasing to respect it, if in 
degrading you he had not put an impassable barrier between 
you, there is no saying what sacrifices might not have been 
made, by his family, in consideration of youi^ amiable charac- 
ter and your uncommon beauty. But he has plunged you 
in guilt, against the laws of God and man. In keeping you 
profoundly ignorant of the true nature of your crime, he has 
loaded himself with all its responsibility ; — but now that you 
are informed of what that is, that you know your situation, 
it ^s again upon you. If you stUl persevere to live with a 
man, in violation of all that is virtuous and honourable! can 
you believe yourself innocent ? No, no, the primitive suB" 
plicity of your heart will loudly answer the question ; and 
you will, by one prompt though pamfiil sacrifice, redeem your 
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fruit Laura, it is in your power to do infinite good or seriouff 
0vil — you have the choice before you !"^ 

She paused from her discourse, and seemed to wait the 
impression produced i>y this mixture of all that could work 
upon my feelings. Overpowered, and almost breathless, I . 
asked, tremblingly, what was required of roe ? 

^ To quit Ireland for a little while— to return to Sicily," 
replied Lady Catherine. 

My answer was a cry of agony — my eyes closed — I lost 
all sense of sight, hearing, and speech, and sank on the floor. 
The cruel woman who bent over me, recalled me to sensa- 
tion, by all that could sooth and flatter me. As 1 regained 
some command of myself, ^he pictured the heroism and de- 
votion of the course she advised. She spoke of the dying 
earl. " It is he who appeals to you," said she ; " will you, 
• can you be deaf to his expiring voice ? You know his writing 
—look at this letter !" 

I gazed on the paper, while she read as follows — 

^^ 1 had two sons, from whom I expected all the happiness 
of my life. One has hastened my death, the other is about 
to plunge me into the grave. Speak to the heart of this 
young woman. They say, that in spite of her disgraceful 
course, she is susceptible of good feeling. She will carry 
with her into her native country, ample proofs of my grati- 
tude, ample provision for an honourable life, and the bless- 
ings of an old knan on her head. If she resists my supplica- 
tions, and remains, she will be the mark of opprobrium, and 
the final cause of my death." 

"' It is enough, it is enough !" cried I, impetuously. ** It 
is my duty to die ! Oh, this cruel father, to write such words 
as these ! For me, who so much respected, who would have 
so much honoured him. Alas, 1 knew not it was a crime 
to love his son ! No one told me that it was so. At least 
explain this to the earl, tell him I oflended without knowing 
my offence — that I will not persist in my error — I will go 

away, far from the place, far from Lord L- . The moment 

he returns here I wil) tell him my determination, but it is 
from my o^n hps he shall know it." 

^^ No, no, Laura, you will better consult his happiness, if 
hebe dear to you." 

** if he be dear to me ! Oh, Heavens I" 

^^ xou will ^ve him the strongest proof of your afiection, 
in sparing him a scene of wretchedness, which could only 
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add to the misery of each. He will feel^ and esteem ibis 
last sacrifice at its full value. 1 have so far only spoken to 
you of your duty towards God» and of the rights of s vene- 
rable parent, fiut if 1 turned to your own well-being ! Think 
for a moment, when Lord I* sees his fether dead befoie 
him, and his passion for you becomes suddenly extinct*^ 
when he ceases to love her whom he cannot even oovr*— '* 

*^ But he tells me he will love me for ever.*' 

^^ And believes it, perhaps — but he deceives himself.^^ 

^^ And you are sure he will end by hating me ?*' 

*^ By ceasing to love you, certainly, 1 am quite conTinced 
that in a year or two — " 

*^ A year or two of happiness ! Oh, that I could but see 
him for a day — for a single moment !" 

** But by sincerely repenting, and returning to a viiliious 
course, you will become in his eyes, as well as thoBe of his 
family, a most respectable and interesting woman." 

*^ But these children on whom he doats-»how could he 
bear never to see ihem again ?" 

At this question, which plainly told how little I knew ibc 
wo that Was intended for me, lady Catherine appealed for a 
moment overcome. She paused ; but soon recovered her- 
self, and in a tone of cruel firmness she spoke the mosi oiBict- 
ing words 1 had ever heard. * 

^* Your children must remain in Ireland. I say nothing 
of the law, which in such a case adjudges thetn to il^^ir 
father : it is to your affection for them, as their motlier, thai 
1 shall speak. In one word, Laura, recollect how sfou were 
brought up ; and appreciate the motives of Chose i^ho, ibi 
your children's sake, have taken the painful task ot this af- 
flicting affair." 

1 lost all power of reason and reflection. I never paused 
to consider my own rights, my own authority, i feJi myself 
in the hands of a merciless enemy. I threw myself at her 
feet, clasped her knees, and in the most abject terms im- 
plored that my children might^^be left to me. I offered to 
ly with them to the remotest cbmer of the land, to hide my- 
self impenetrably from Lord L—- , to bury myself wholly 
firom the world. But instead of being moved by my agony, 
she summoned aU her severity of look and tone, and ^aid, 

'^ Your fate is in your hands. I cannot force you* A fipe- 
Qiai messeoger waits for my reply to the earl* Bw life or 
02 
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death depends on it I sholi tdl Imn yon are indexible — 

Farcwelll" 

^^ She rose, as if to dcspart. I threw myself befbre, to in- 
tercept her, and caught h«r dress in tny hands. She eat 
down agaiii, looked at me firmly, but harshly no longer. Her 
countenance changed into an expression of calmness and 
dignity. She spoke once more, accompanying every word 
with caresses that would have succeeded to subjugate a hard- 
er heart than mine. She brought forward all the particulars 
of my situation, in the roost vivid manner. She painted the 
* deathbed of the darl, his son's despair, a whole' family in 
misery — myself the object of general execration ! On the 
other hand, she showed me my children growing up in all 
the advantages of education and good breeding, reunited to 
me, loading me with blessings for the part 1 had acted ; and 
their father viewing me with respect and gratitude, and an 
affection^ not less ardent, but far purer than what he had 
ever before felt for me* 

I was overcome, overpowered, unresisting — my solemn 
pledge was given ! ^ But when I pronounced the fatal word« 
it seamed as if the whole universe had ceased to exist. Lady 
Catherine hastened away. Her last words were a promise 
to send her carriage for me next day, and to take me to 
Clermont Hall, to settle every thing relative to the children. 

She had no sooner left the room than Hannah entered, 
having overheard every thing that had passed. I cannot de- 
. tail the scene that followed, nor the various efforts made by 
this excellent creature to assuage my suffering. All was in- 
effectual ; every word of intended condolence turned into 
bitterness, for each one confirmed the conviction of my guilt 
and the necessity of the sacrifice. 

The night which followed this dreadful day was still more 
terrible. During the continuance of daylight 1 had been 
kept up by the violence of my emotion, and the energy of 
despair. The struggle against my feelings while the chil- 
dren were with me, supported me, in a measure, even afler 
"they had retired, and as they slept. But by degrees every 
support seemed gradually to abandon me ; and, as the silent 
night fell in, I wandered up and down through the cottage, 
at length uttering such piercing cries that the children awoke„ 
and all the servants hurried to my assistance. But Hannah 
removed the children to her own room, and I desired the 
others to leave me^ which they did with tears. 



I could hoi be p«l«inided to lie down; i still wandered 
^bout the sitting-rooniy and I recalled all that had passed in 
review before me. A new light seemed to break suddenly 
npon my mind, as I re-cOnsidered sotne of the incoherent 
reasonings of Hannah ; and I thus asked myself — ^' Do I not 
go too far in this blind submission ? Do 1 not owe to my^ 
self, my children, and their father, another course of con- 
duct? Yes, yes, Hannah is right. No one living has the 
right to force me from this place but Lord L-- ' : { am 
iVeel" 

"No, you are not!" replied a deep and solemn voicOf 
which I instantly recognised. I raised my head, and by the 
faint light of the night-lamp, I saw the venerable (igura of 
the old priest, whom I had but once before beheld. 

^^ Ah ! 1 am lost !" screamed I, covering my face with my 
hands* 

" Far from it, poor creature," said he ; " you are re* 
covered from the path that was leading to deslructibn." 

These words were spoken in a tone of perfect exultation. 
I cast a moumfut look toward the priest ; his face beanicd 
with joy ; wifether it was excited for a pinner recieemed, ar a 
proselyte gained, 1 know not now. At the time, however, I 
viewed him in the most reverential light, and I listened to 
his reasoning, atjreed with his opinions^ and jbined in his 
prayers, as though he had iihparted a portion ol his spirit to 
mine. And what was the burthen of all our invocations io 
Heaven? Flight fh)m, and abandonment of, all that was 
dear to me on earth \ For strength to bear this, for grace 
to succeed in it, I bent my knee, and raised my voice, and 
poured out my soul ! Was it not impiety on my part ? U hat 
heart will call it less ? — But on whom do I call ? Who is 
there now to answer or to feel for me ? As the priest leil inc 
about dawn, a kind of lethargic slumber closed my eyes» and 
took from me all sensation of my wretchedness. 

The morning was far advanced when I awoke, and Raw 
the sun shining full into my room, and upon the empty beds 
•f my children. Starting up, 1 called loudly upon Hannah, 
who was watching me close by, and was in a moment be- 
side me. 

** They are safe, ray dear mistress,** exclaimed she ; and 
she beckoned thera from the next room, where they waited 
the summons* I will not attempt to 'depict my sufiferifi^ 
during the course of this day » as I ga^ed on my darlings, and 
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hite7)€d to ibm uDcenaeioiis piattle, and stifled my sigbs, re* 
pressed my taaiSi and played with them till my heart grew 
sick with angukb. After dinner we were agaiii at j^ap; 
all the toys were brought farth, I took them one after another 
in my hand, and kiaeed them aeparatdy, scarce knowing what 
I did. The children hong round me, covered me with ca- 
resses, and seemed sensible that some secret Iqad pressed 
upon my heart. 

Hannah mjddenly entered the room, and with a faltering 
roice told me I was wanted. I hastily sprang up, embraced 
the ehilJren wildly, threw on. my cloak and bonnet, and re- 
lieved by this escape from sensations which were becoming 
intolerable^ I enteied t))e carriage that was wailing for me at 
tlie door. A respectable looking woman stood at the steps, 
and n& I entered, she said something on the part of her mis- 
tress, which f did not comprehend. As the carriage dro^e 
away^ all my servants stood at the door, and Hannah held 
the children, one in each hand. A general eitpression of 
sorrow wa.^ painted on every face, except on those of the lit- 
ile cherubs, who smiled upon me, and waved their little hands 
till 1 was out of sight. 

** We are going to Clermont Hall ?" asked I of my com- 
panion who sat opposite to me. 

^* Certainly, Ma'am," answered she. 

The rapid movement of the carnage, joined to my great 
anxiety, began to aftiect me sensibly. My head turned round^ 
and my senses were begmning to wander from all the reality 
of my situation, when the carriage stopt before the principal 
entr^irjce nf the stately mansion, which I recognised for Cler- 
n^ont Hall. All that I further recollect, is, that the great 
door opened ; a tall female figure, which I believe to have 
been ffiat of Lady Catherine, came down the steps, and en- 
tered the carriage ; then embraced me several times, in great 
appattnt tn motion, without however raising the long white 
veil that covered her head ; guit ted the carriage in the same 
silence she had observed whjlo in it» and the. horses set off 
instantly at full gallop. We travelled all night with the same 
frightful rapidity ; and the next morning about daybreak, I 
wai placed on board a vessel, at what port I know not 
There my female companion left me, in the care of the cap- 
tain'e wife, an amiable and kind woman, who has from the 
€rst moment, done all in her power to calm my anguisib, andr 
lessen the cruelty oCmy lot. 
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I have be0D bow three weeks at sea. Ireland is far' be- 
hind ; yet I gfaze, Aight and day, towards the west, as if ■ 
I cannot pursue' tiie thought, in a ship I first knew what 
happiness was ; and now t Completing this recital^ has been 
my only support ; without it I should have gone mad. Will 
. it eset meet Ha eyes, or those of my dear children ? 

Once more on my native soil— once more in Sicily ! But 
where are my earfy feelings, my innocent enjoyments, my 
happy ignorance ! I am a week on shore ! I landed in my 
own bay. The objects of infant recollection all burst on me 
at once. 'The whole neighbourhood hurried to the shore, 
to see the strangers, and inquire what could bring a foreign 
vessel there in fine weather. I marked several well-known 
faces : men who bore little marks of change, women of ad- 
.vanced age scarcely altered ; girb grown into women, 9nar- 
ried ones, too^ with their children by their side ; but no one 
recognised me ! 

At length, as I made my way through the groups, leaning 
on the captain's and his lady's arms, and tracing, according 
to their instructions, our way to the monastery of the l^hite 
Fenitients, a woman pressed quickly forward, and can.e di- 
rectly up to me. Her feature^ were agitated, and all her 
movements convulsive. I shrunk away : the people around 
endeavoured to remove her ; but she pushed them aside ; 
and, stopping before me, she looked at me with a frightful 
gaze of joy. A torrent of tears burst from her eyes, she 
wrung her' hands, and with a smothered utterance, she ex- 
claimed — 

" Yes, it js she ! But where is the beauty of which I was 
so proud — for the. price of which I bartered my immortal 
soul! Where are the beams of her eyes, the roses of her 
cheeks ? Thy brother is dead, Latira ! Dost thou come to 
reproach me with another crime ? Wouldst thou, too, die, 
to add to my load of guilt?" ^ 

These words of my wretched mother were too much for 
my exhausted frame. 1 sank into the arms of the captain ; 
and when I recovered my recollection, I found myself in the 
detached house belonging to the monastery ; adapted for 
the reception of travellers of either sex. . The captain and 
his wife sat by me, and with them a young man, whose dress 
proclaimed him to be one of the monks« Among the first 
words addressed to me by the captain^s lady, I comprehend^ 
ed theses 
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"^ Father Anselm Iws taken charge—" 

At the sound of this name, I started from the bed oi 
whidi they had placed me. I threw aside my hair, apd 
looked into the &ce of the young man. I had not long to 
look. His eyes answered mine. I was in an instant in the 
arms of that dear-loved brother, whom our frenzied parents 
had fitncied to ha?e perished in the waves ; but who lived to 
cover his penitent sister with the protection of the sacred 
calling, which grief for her loss bad prompted him to adopt 
as his. 

Thus one spark of hope is still alive ; one link to bind me 
to existence. Yet nature seems dead for me. I wander on 
this beach from daybreak to sunset, my gaze for ever fixed 
towards the side where I fancy Ireland to be. I stroll 
through the forest to the spot where I first met him. I meet 
happy girls, gathering flowers, as gay, as thoughtless, as I 
was at their age. May my bitter tears at least be not ioit 
for them — may my example be a lesson ! AU that I possess 
shall be employed to give portions to the poorest among 
them. The death which I sigh for will sanctify this gift. 
Mjr brother knows my wishes. He knows where I desire 

my grave to be dug — ^in the same spot where first • — ■• 

And if ever it should chance that he ■ and my child- 

ren, my dear, dear children ! .— »— 

But, gracious Heaven, give me strength ! What do I see ? 
—Even now— within the bay— a vessel— it is the English 
flag — it is . 

The recital ended here. 



The following particulars were added by Father AnsehBi 
in our conversation before alluded to. 

No sooner bad Laura thrown down the pen tliat traced the 
last broken sentence of her manuscript, than she ran from b^ 
room, quitted the monastery with ahnost frantic speed, and 
hurried to the sea-side. The vessel which she had so sud- 
denly seen, as it swept round a projecting rock, and entered 
the bay, Was indeed none other than the weU-knovirn yacht 
which had borne her from her native shore six years pre- 
vioCisly* It bad anchored in the smooth shelter of the bay; 
and before liaura could reach the water's edge, i boat had 
"been lowered, and was rapidly rowed towards the 9bore. 
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Five human figures stood close together on the pro^. A 
young man, with two children, one in each hand ; another 
nuin, elderly and respectable-looking; and a woman, of 
nearly middle age. Must their names be told ? Did Laura 
require the eitplanation ? Did the waving hats, the extended 
arms, the cheering calls of all that was most dear to her, 
speak to the inmost depths of her heart? And when he 
springs far across the surf upon the beach, and clasps her 
in his arms — when the little innocents wade through the 
water, and grasp their mother's knees — when the warm- 
s^uled Hannah' and the faithful O'Brien join the group — has 
that heart broken with excess of joy ? — No ! It has sunk, 
but to rise again. The spring of being has relaxed, but to 
regain new force. The film flies from before her sight ; the 
weight is removed from her braip, and the beams of plea^ 
sure struggling through the mist of wo, bathe all around 
them in a radiant flood. A joyous discharge of artiUery, 
and a cheer of honest Irish delight, ciAne across the waves, 
and the rocks rung with the sound, as Laura flung herself 
into the new earl's open arms, for the father of Lord L— - 
was dead. His mortal career closed before he could learn 
the nusery of her, whose sacrifice was meant to secure his 
peace of mind, if not to save his life. Hannah, with the faithful 
energy of her nation, lost not one hour when she knew the 
baseness that entrapped her mistress ; but fled with the child- 
ren to the coast. The servants and tenants, who adored' Lord 
L ■ and Laura, aided her flight with means of every kind ; 
and she reached London the day after the old earl was laid 
in his tomb. His son started from his trance of filial grief, 
spurned all the spurious offerings to his new honours, and 
with Hannah, and O'Brien, and the children, he hastened to 
a sea-port where his yacht was lying ready, at a minute's 
notice, for sea, with others of the club of which he was a 
leading member. 

He was, within an hour, upon the waves ; and all that 
skill and vigilance could do was exerted to hasten his voyager 
to Sicily. 

As soon as their minds became composed enough to allow 
v( aught but bursts of unreasoning rapture, the heads of the 
lovers were joined together, and their hearts legitimately 
bound, by Laura's brother, in the monastery chapel. But 
to make this onion legal as Well as legitimate, still more was 
to he done. They set out immediately fpr Rome, wlier^ 
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all forms were in dae course gone through ; aud Laura 
Pemegia became the unquestionablQ sharer of the title» for- 
tune, and honours of him, who could uot by any ritual have 
given or gained another grain of heart* If the spirit of the 
former e«4 looks down on the scenes of earth, and is con- 
scious of this world*8 felicities, it may be satisfied with the son 
who made the generous, the just, the only amends in the 
power of man, to the being who trusted and sacrificed all, 
in him and for him. 

From the year of their marriage until this they have lived 
abroad ; both of them the charm and grace of some of the 
best society of the continent. The earl is t^aid to return 
to England, not for his own sake, but for hers. For he 
dreads lest some exclusive cUque^ thai gives the tone to 
fashion and apes the mockery of morals, might refuse to his 
always innocent, though long deluded Laura, the fiat of ad- 
mission to those circles, where many a heartless guilty ose 
takes place not far firom the highest. 

Another bar exists to the earl's return, and joins in de- 
priving Ireland of his personal support, at all times wanting, 
but most of all in times like these. His eldest boy is ille- 
gitimate, without rank, or title, or patrimony ; while a bro- 
ther, born several years later, is the lucky, legal, *^true 
inheritor'^ of all. The earl has, like his helpmate, ever 
doated on Frederick. The boy had nothing left but to 
fnake himself a name-^a fortune, his father's affection has 
secured him. And, eoen whiU I torUe^ I see that name 
among the very first of those who, as volunteers in the Rus- 
sian ranks, struck the earlies); blows on the Turkish soil, 
against the pest of humanity, the butchers of Greece, the 
race, whose Expulsion from the civilized world would sanc- 
tify excess itself, and form a grand exception to general rules 
of politics, expediency, and international law. 

The unfortunate mother of Laura, conscience-maddened, 
was at the time of my visit wandering about, watched by the 
care of her son. She obeyed him, as has been seen, but 
still believed him dead ; as well as Laura, whose spectre 
seemed to haunt her. This last* idea was perfectly strength- 
ened by seeing so constantly near her, the marble stfitue ia 
the wood, which had been executed at Rome, under the 
earl's inspection, and sent by him to Sicily, to be placed in 
the very spot where he first met its beautiful original. To 
general observers it was a monument of loveluies)». To the 
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l^uilty mother a record of crime, and a signal for remors^ 

and misery. 

' Hannah and old O'Brien retain their places, not only in 

the service and the regard, but — the former more especially 

— in the hearts of their master and mistress ; and fid^ity, 

sown on a generous soil, has produced a full harvest of 

gratitude. 

Father Anselm still lived in his cloister, in the mild enjoy* 
tnent of a virtuous mind. Mis written communications with 
his sister are frequent, and, as I have reason to beheve, 
among her truest gratifications. Little Laurette is by this 
time a full grown girl ; and may soon, as I undi3rstand, be 
in a fair way to give some future writer occasion to say as 
much for a daughter of hers. For a treaty is even now 
going on for her union with a young German of noble 
family ; and consequently Laura Pemegia, who was intro- 
duced to the reader as a child of fourteen, has a chance of 
becoming a grandmother before four and thirty. 
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CONFESSIONS 

OF 

AN ENGLISH GLUTTON. 



PiuiqiM le« ehoMtsmit van, j« preUodf antsi, Avoir mon franc-ptrlcr. 

D^Albmbbet. 

This is confessedly the age of confession— the era of 
individuality — the triumphant rei^n of the first person sin* 
gular. Writers no longer talk in generals. All their obser- 
vations ftre bounded in the narrow compass of self. They 
think only of number one. Homo /um is on tho tip of every 
tongue and the nib of every pen, but the' remainder of the 
sentence is unuttered and unwritten. The rest of his spe- 
cies is now nothing to any one individual. There are no 
longer any idiosyncrasies in the understandmg of our essay- 
ists, for one common characteristic runs through the whole 
range. £gotism has become as endemioal to £nglish liter- 
ature as the plague to Egypt, or the scurvy to the northern 
climes. Every thing is involved in the simple possessives me 
and mine — and we all cry out in common chorus, 

" What shall I do to be for ever known, 
And make the age to come mine own?'' 

Since, then, the whole tribe of which I am an unworthy 
member, have one by one poured out their souls into the 
confiding and capacious bosom of the public ; since the list 
of scribblers, great and small, fi-om the author of Eloise te 
the inventor of Vortigern — since the Wine-drinker, the Opi- 
um-eater, the Hypochondriac, and the Hypercritic, have in 
due succession ^^ told their fatal stories out," I cttinot, in 
justice to my importance, or honesty to the world, leave the 
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blank unfilled, which stands gaping to receive the Confes^ 
siona of a Glutton^ and thus put the last leaf oa this branch 
of periodicid personality. 

I ha?e one appalling disadvantage beside my contempo- 
raries, in that want of sympathy which 1 am sure to ezpe* 
rience from readers in general. Many a man will be too 
happy to acknowledge himself hypochondriacal — it is the 
fashion. Others are to be fouhd in great abundance who 
will bravely boast of their spongy intemperance, and be 
proud of their brotherhood with the drunkard. Eiren 
opium-eating, like snuflf-taking. may come into vogne, and 
find unblushing proselytes — but who will profess himself a 
slave to gluttony — the commonest failing of all ? Never- 
theless, with all the chances of public odium and private 
reprobation impending over me, I hasten to the performance 
of my duty, and I am proud to consider myself a kind of 
literary Curtius, leaping willingly into the gulf, to save my 
fellow citizens by my own sacrifice. 

The earliest date which I am able to affix to the devel- 
opement of my propewiity, is the month of August, 1764, at 
which period, being then precisely two years and two months 
old, I remember well my aunt Griselda having surprised me 
in infahtine but desperate excess, for which she punished me 
with a very laudable severity. This circumstance made a 
great impression on me ; and without at all lessening my 
. propensity^ added considerably to my prudence. My vora- 
city was infinite, and my cunning ran quite in a parallel line. 
I was 

<* Fox in stealth, wolf in greedineM.^ 

I certainly eat more than any six children, yet I was the 
very picture of starvation. Lank, sallow, and sorrow-strick- 
en, 1 seemed the butt against which fitinginess had been 
shooting its shafts. I attacked every one I met with the 
most clamorous cries for cakes or bread. I watched for via* 
iters, and thrust my hands into their pockets with moat piteous 
iioncitings : while aunt Griselda bit her lips for anger, and 
my poor mother, who was a different sort of person, used 
to blush to the eyes for shame, or sit silently weeping, as she 
contemplated the symptoms of my disgracefiil and incurable 
disease. In the mean time every thing was essayed, every 
'eflbrt had recourse to, to soften down the savageness of my 
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rage for food^ or at least to turn what I eat to good account, 
i was pampered and crammed, with my increasing years, like 
a Norfolk turkey — I had an unlimited credit at the pastry- 
cook's shop, and the run of the kitchen at home, but in vain. 
The machinery of my stomach refused to perform its func- 
tions. I think I must have swallowed every thing the wrong 
way, or have been unconsciously the prey of an interminable 
intestine war ; for every article of sustenance took, as it were, 
a peculiar and perpendicular growth, but never turned into 
those lateral folds of flesh which produce the comfortable 
clothing of men's ribs in general. At fourteen years of age 
I was five feet ten inches high, covered almost entirely with 
the long hair that boys come home with at the Christmas 
holydays from a Yorkshire cheap academy, my bones forcing 
their way through my skin, and my whole appearance the 
fac-simile of famine and disease : yet I never had a complaint, 
except not getting enough to eat. 

I am thus particular as to my appearance at this period, in 
the hope, that by this exposure of an unvarnished portrait, I 
may excite some commiseration for sufferings, which did not 
proceed from my own wicked will. I was constitutionally a 
glutton : nature had stamped the impress of greediness upon 
me at my birth, or before it. In the sucking tenderness of 
infancy, and the upshooting.of boyhood, it wa^ the prepon- 
derating characteristic of my nature — no self- begot habit, 
growing on by little and little, fostered on by indulgence, and 
swelled out, until it became too large for the constitution 
that enshrined it, like those geese livers which are expanded 
by a particular preparation, until they become, as a body 
might say, bigger than the unhappy animals to which they 
beloni^. Will you not then, reader, grant me your compassion 
for my inadvertent enormities ? Must I look in vain for the 
sympathizing tear of sensibility falling to wash out the scorch- 
ing errors of invincible appetite — as forcible at least as the 
invincible ignorance of heresy, for which even there is hope 
in the semi-benignant bosom of the church ? To you I ap- 
peal, ye cooks by profession — ye gormandizers by privilege 
— to the whole board of aldermen — to the shade of Mis. 
Glass, Dr« Kitchener, and the rest of the list of gast^onomicai 
literati, who, in teaching the world the science of good liv- 
ing, must have ^ome yearnings, one would think, for those 
victims whom ye lead into the way of temptation. 

But lest this unsupported appeal to the melting charities 
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df mankind might be ineffectual in its naked exhibition, I^ 
-shall proceed to cover it with a short detail of some of the 
particular horrors to which 1 have been a prey for upwards 
. of half a century, and I think it must be a hard heart that 
will then refuse me its pity, and a ravenous maw that will 
not involuntarily close, to shut out the possibility of suffering 
like mine. 

Up to the age of fifteen, when 1 presented the appearance 
fktntly sketched above, 1 may be considered to have gone on 
mechanically gormandizing, with nothmg to distinguish my 
way of doing so from that common animal appetite which 
is given, in different proportions, to ajl that creep, or walk, 
or swioQ, or fly. Those vulgar gluttonies, thin eating for 
eatibg-sake, unconnected with mental associations, have no 
interest and no dignity. A man who supplies instinctively 
his want of food, without choice of taste, is truly Ejncuri de 
igrege forcus^ or may be compared rather to the Porcus 
Trojanus of the ancients; a wild boar stuffed with the flesh 
of other animals — a savoury, punnmg parody upon the Tro- 
jan horse. Such a man is no better than a digesting au- 
tomaton — a living mass of forced meat — an animated sau- 
sage. 

I was sent home from «ix succesi^ive schools, on various 
pretences ; but the true reason was, tha^ inordinate craving 
which no indulgence could satisfy. I eat out of all propor- 
,tion ; and my father was obliged to take me entirely to him- 
-self. My mother was miserable, but of inexhaustible gene- 
•rbsity ; my aunt Griselda was dead, and 1 had no check 
upon me. Doctors from all parts were consulted on my 
case. Innumerable councils and consultations were held, 
ineffectually, to ascertain whether that refrigeration of sto- 
mach, which they all agreed was the primal cause of my 
«nalady, was joined with dryness, contraction, vellication, or 
abstersion. They tried every remedy and every regimen, 
without success. The fact was, I wanted nothing but food, 
'for which they would have substituted physic : so that be- 
tween my mother and my doctors, I had both in abundance — 
and for the mind as well as the body. The i^vp^vs^^r^ifv 
ivas plentifully supplied me by my father, for I had natural 
rparts, and loved reading. But the whole turn of my studies 
was bent towards descriptions' of feasts and festivab. I<de- 
voured all authors, ancient ^r modern, who here at all upon 
my <porsuit Appetite, mental as welj as bodily, ;grew Ivf 
P5 
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what it fed on ; and I continaally chewed9.a8 it were, the 
cud of my culinary kn6wledge. I ninnnaged Aristophanes 
for the Grecian repast, and thumbed over Macrobius and 
Martial for the Roman. While seizing on every delicacy 
within my reach, I feasted my imagination with dainties not 
to be got at — the Phr}'gian ^ttican, Ambracian kid, and 
Melian crane. 1 revered the memory of Sergius Arata, who, 
we are told by Pliny, was the inventor of oyster-beds ; of 
Ilortensius, the orator, who first used peacock at supper ; of, 
Vitellius, Apicius, and other illustrious Komans, 

^< Their ramptoons gluttonies and goi^eoiu featts.'* 

These classical associations refined my taste, and seemed 
to impart a more acute and accurate power to my palate. 
As I began to feel their influence, 1 blushed for the former 
grossness of my nature, and shrunk from the common grati- 
fication to which I had been addicted! 1 felt an involuntary 
loathing towards edibles <of a mean and low-lived nature. 
1 turned with disgust from the common casualties of a family 
dinner, and be^^an to view with unutterable abhorrence shoul- 
ders of mutton, beef and cabbage, and the like. ^ A feeling, 
I should rather say a passion^ (the technical phrase at pre- 
sent for every sensation a little stronger than ordinary,) a 
passion seemed to . have taken possession of my mind for 
culinary refinement, dietic dainties — the deUcata fercula^ fit 
only for superior tastes, but incomprehensible to the profane. 
A new hght seemed breaking in upon me ; a new sense, or 
at least a. considerable improvement on my old sense of tast- 
ing, seemed imparted to me by miracle. My notions of the 
dignity of appetite became expanded ; I no longer looked 
on man as a mere masticating machine, the butcher and se- 
pulchre of the animal world. I took a more elevated view 
of his powers and properties, and I felt as though imbued 
with an essence of pure and ethereal epicurism, if I may so 
express myself— and why may I not ! — my contemporaries 
would not flinch from the phrase. 

My father was a plain sort of man — liked plain speaking, 
plain feeding, and so on. But he had his antipathies — and 
among them was roast pig. Had he lived to our times, he 
might probably have been won over by a popular essay on 
the subject, which describes, in pathetic phrase, the manifold 
delights attending on that dish--~the fat, which is no fat— 
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4fhe lean which is not lean — ^the eyes melting from thdr 
sockets, and other tender touches of description. Be this 
as it may, my unenlightened parent would never suffer roast 
pig upon his table, aiid so it happened, that, at sixteen years 
of age, 1 had never seen one. But on the arrival of that an- 
niversary, I Was indulged by my mother with a most exqui- 
site dnd tender two months porker, in all its sucking inno* 
cence, and succulent delight, as the prime dish in that annual 
birth day feast, to which I was accustomed^in my own 
apartment — all doors closed — no ingress allowed-^no in- 
truding domestics — ^no greedy companions to divide my in- 
dulgencesr— DO eyes to stare at me, or rob . me of a portion 
of the pleasure with which I eat in, as it were, in vision^ the 
spirit of every anticipated preparation, while savoury fra- 
grance was wafled to my brain, and seemed to float over my 
imagination in clouds of incense,' at once voluptuous and 
invigorating. Ah, this is the true enjoyment of a feast ! On 
the present occasion, I sat in the full glory of my solitude— 
sublimely individual, as the Grand Lama of Thibet, or the 
Brother of the Sun and Moon. The door was fastened— 
the servant evaporated — a fair proportion of preparatory 
foundation— soup, fish, &c. — had been laid in, Mcundum 
ariem — the menaaprimayin short, was just despatched, when 
I gently r^sed the cover from the dish, where the beautiful 
porker lay smojking in his bright brown symmetry of form 
and hue, enveloped iii a vapour of rich deliciousness, and 
iSoating in a gravy of indescribable perfection ! After those 
delightful moments of dalliance (almost dearer to the epicure 
than the very fulness of actual indulgence) were well over- 
after my palate was prepared by preliminary inhalements of 
the odorous essence— I seized my knife and fork, and plunged 
in mediae res. Never shall I forget the flavour of the first 
morsel — it was sublime! But oht it was, as I may say, 
the last ; for losing, in the excess of over-enjoyment, all pre- 
sence of mind and management of mouth, 1 attacked, with- 
out economy or method, my inanimate victim. It was one 
of my boyish extravagances to conform myself in these my 
solitary feasts to the strict regulations of Roman custom. 
I began with an egg^ and ended with an apple, and flung 
into the fire-place (as there was no fire, it being the summer 
season) a little morsel, as an oflering to the^tt pateUariu 
On this occasion, however, I forgot myself and my habits-'- 
I rushed, as it were, upon my prey — slashed right and left, 
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tkrough crackling, stuffing, bod j, and bones. I flung Midfe 
the knife and fork-^seizcd in my hands the passite anitatf 
with indiscriminate voracity— thrust whole ribs'and limbs at 
once into my mouth— crammed the delicious rum by whole- 
sale down my throat, until at last my head began to swim— 
my eyes seemed startling from their sockets— a suffocatmg 
fthickness seemed gathering in. my throat— a fulness of brwn 
seemed bursting through my skull— my veins seemed sweUed 
into gigantic magnitude— I lost all reason and remembrance, 
and fell, in that slate, fairly under the table. 

This, reader, is what we call, in common phrase, a sur- 
feit. But what language may describe its consequences, or 
give a just expression to the suflVrings it leaves behind? 
The first awakening from the apoplectic trance, as the lancet 
of the surgeon gives you a hint that you are alive, when the 
only taste upon the tongue— the only object in the eye— the ^ 
only flavour in the nostril, is the once loved, but now deep 
loathed dish! The deadly sickening with which one turns, 
and twists, and closes one's lids, and holds one's nose, and 
smacks one's lips— to shut out, and stifle, and shake off the 
detested si^l, and smell, and taste :— but in vain, in vam, 
in vain ! But let me not press the point. Forty-two years 
have passed since that memorable day— forty thousand re- 
collections of that infernal pig have flashed across my brain, 
and fastened on my palate^ and fumigated my olfactories ; 
and there they are, every one, as fresh — what do I say?— a 
million times more firesh and intolerable than ever ! Faugh !— 
It comes again. 

But if such were some of the local and particular waking 
miseries of my excess, what, oh, what tongue may give utter- 
ance to, what pen portray, the intolerable terrors of my 
dreaming hours ? For many months of my protracted and 
painful re-establishment, I dreamt every night— not one re- 
spite for at least three hundred weary and wasting days- 
quotidian repetitions of visions, each one more hideous than 
the forn^er. I dreamt, and dreamt, and dreamt — of what ? 
Of 'pig— pig— pi^ — nothing but pig. Pork, in all its inulth 
plied and multiform modifications, was ever before me. 
Every possible form or preparation into which imagination 
could <5onvert the hated animal, Was everlastingly dangling 
'in my sight, running around me, pursuing and persecuting 
ine,'in all the aggravation -of the TOOSt ea:aggerated monstro- 
sitiies. The scenery which <accon^>anied 4hese animal iflus- 
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tradons wss always in keeping with the sickening subject. 
Sometimes, as I began to doze away in the mellQW twilight of 
an autumn evening, or the frosty rarefaction of a winter*s day, 
or a day in spring, it was all one — a sudden expansion of 
vision has begun to open upon me ; and be it remembered 
that I always fancied myself of Hebrew extraction-^Abra- 
ham, or Joseph, or Isaa^ — a ^abanite or a Caraite, as the 
case might be— rthe high-priest of the synagogue, or an old 
clothes-man ; but in. all cases a Jew, with every religious 
predilectipn and antipathy strong fixed in my breast. A sud* 
den expansion of vision, I say, began to open upon me— 
vast wildernesses spread far around — rocks of tremendous 
aspect seemed toppling from mountains of the most terrific 
elevation. The forms of the former were of the strangest 
fantasy, but all presented some resemblance to a boar's 
head ; while the hills showed invariably, in their naked and 
barren acclivities, an everlasting sameness of strata, that 
, presented the resemblances of veiny layers of pickled pork ; 
and the monstrous flowers with which the earth was bespread 
were never-ending representations of rashers and eggs ! A 
sickness and faintness always began to seize upon me at 
these sights ; and, turning my glances upward, 1 was sure to 
see the clouds impreguated with fastastic objects, all arising 
out of associations connected with my antipathy and loath- 
ing. Gigantic hams were impending over my head, and 
threatening to crush m^ with their weight. My eyes sunk, 
and I caught the peaks of the horrid hills frizzled with the 
grinning heads, and pointed ivith the tusks of the de- 
tested animal. The branches of the trees were all at 
once converted To twisted and curling pig-tails. Atoms 
then seemed springing from the sand ; they were soon made 
manifest in alrthe caperings and gambols of a litter of suck- 
ing gruntlings. They began to multiply — with what fright- 
ful celerity ! The whole earth was in a moment covered 
with them, of all possible varieties of colours. They began 
to grow bigger, and instantaneously they gained dimensions 
that no waking eye can bring into any, possible admeasure- 
ment. I attempted to run from them : they galloped after 
me in myriads, grunting in friendly discord, while magical 
knives and forks seemed stuck in their hams, as they vocife- 
rated in their way, ^^ Gome eat me—come eat me !" At 
other times I pursued them, in the frenzy of my despair, 
endeavouring to catch them, but in vain ; every tail was 
soaped, and as they slipped through my fingers they sent forth 
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screanui of the most ezcrueiating sharpness, and a laugh of 
hideous moekeqr, cfjinfs in damn^ible chorus, *' What a borel 
what a bare /" ** Bubble and squeak ! bubble and squeak V* 
with other punning and pi^sh impertinencies of the same 
ent and pattern. Then, again, an individual wretch would 
l^ontract himself to a common-sized hog, and, rushing from 
b^ind between my legs, scamper off with me whole leagues 
across the desert; then, gradually ezpandmg to his fonper 
monstrous magnitude, rise up with me into the skies, that 
seemed always receding from our approach, and stretehis; 
out to an interminable immensity ; when the horrid brute ob 
which i was mounted would give a suddf^n kick and grunt, 
and flinir me off; and I tumbled headlong down thousands 
of thousands of fathoms, till I was at length landed in a pig- 
stye, at the very bottom of all bottomless pits. 

At other times I used to imagine myself suddenly placed 
in the heart of a pork-shop. In a moment J was assailed 
by the most overpowering steams of terrible perfume, the 
gravy of the fatal dish floating round my feet, and clouds of 
suffocating fragrance almost smothering me as I stood. On 
a sudden every thing began to move ; immense Westpbalian 
hams flapped to and fro, banned against my head, and beat 
me from one side of the shop to the other — huge flitches of 
bacon fell upon me, ntid presscMl me to the ground, while a 
sea of the detestable gravy flowed in U(K>n me^ and over me. 
Then frightful pigs* faces joined themselves together, and 
caught me in their jaws ; — when, called in by my shriek, 
which was the expected signal for their operations, three or 
four horrid- looking butchers rushed upon me, and, as a cou- 
ple of them pinioned and held me down on my back, another 
stuffed me to choking with pork-pies, until I awoke more 
dead than alive. 

Once, and once only, T had a vision connected with this 
series of suffering, which I must relate, from its peculiar 
nature* and as the origin of a popular hoax long afterwards 
'put upon the world. I dreamt oiie night, that preparations 
were making, on a most splendid scale, for my marriage with 
a very beautiful girl of our neighbourhood, to whom I was 
(whatever my readers may think) very tenderly attached. 
The ceremony was to take place, methought, in Canterbury 
cathedral. I was all at once seized with a desire to examine 
the silent solemnity of the Gothic pile. I entered, I fbrgfti 
how. A rich strain of music was poured from the organ- 
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Yoft. A raellow stream of light flowed in throagh the stained ' 
glass of the windows. I was quite alone, and the most vo* 
luptaous tide of thought stole upon my mind. While i stood 
thus in the middle of the aisle, a distant door opened, and 
the bridal party entered. My affianced spouse, surrounded 
by a cluster of friends, glittering with brilliant ornaments, and 
glowing in beauty, approached me. I advanced to meet her, 
in unutterable delight; when, as I drew near, I saw that the 
Appearance of every thing began to change, 'f be pillars 
seemed suddenly converted to huge Bologna sausages ; the . 
various figures of saints and anefels, painted on the wmdows, 
were altered into portraits of black porkers ; the railings of 
the different enclosures took the curved form of spare- ribs ; 
the walls were hung with pig-skin tapestry; the beautiful 
melody just before played on the organ, was followed by a 
lively and familiar tune, and a confusion of voices sung, 

" The pigi they lie," ete. 

while a discordant chorus of diabolical grunting wound up 
each stanza. In the mean time the bride approached ; but 
what horror accompanied her ! The wreath of roses braided 
round her head, was all at once a twisted band of black-pud- 
dings. Hog's bristles shot out from the roots of what was so 
lately her golden hair ; a thin string of sausages took place of 
her diamond nerklace ; her bosom was a piece of brawn ; her 
muslin robe became a piebald covering of ham-sandwiches ; 
her white satin shoes were kicked, oh, horror ! off a pair of 
pettitoes ; and her beautiful countenance — swallow me, ye 
wild boars ! — presented but the hideous spectacle, sipce made 
familiar to the public, under the figure of the fio-facep 
L^DV ! ! ! Hurried on by an irresistible and terrible im- 
pulse, 1 rushed forward, though with loathing, to embrace 
her ; when instantly the detested odour of the hateful gravy 
came upon me once more ; the pillars of the cathedral swell- 
ed put to an enormous circumference, and burst in upon mo 
with a loud explosion ; the roof fell down with a fearful 
erash, and overwhelmed me with a shower of legs of pork 
and pease-pudding ; while, in the agony of my desperation, 
I caught in my arms my hideous bride, whose deep-brown 
skin crackled in my embrace, as I pressed to my bursting 
bosom the everlasting fac-simile of a roast pigf In after 
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years T took a fit of melancholy enjoyment, in setting aflofti 
the humbug of the pig-faced lady^ 

I will not press upon the reader the manifold miseriestfaat 
attended upon Subsequent surfeits, for a period of more than 
Ove-and'twenty years. From ^ what I have feebly sketched, 
some notion may be conceived of the nature and extent of 
niy disorder. I need not therefore dwell on the conse- 
^ueuces of my second memorable excess, which took place 
on the ot^casion of mjkeatinLg turtle-soup for the first time. 
The misery in this matter was more from fi'ight than fi-om 
repletion ] for when, afler the sacrifice of repeated helpings 
of calipash and calipee, [ found my teeth immovably stuck 
together — in the style which my city readers well understand 
— I was seized with the liorrible conviction that I bad got. 
a locked-jaw. Imagination worked so powerfiiUy on this 
occasion, that when i had pulled my mouth wide open, be- 
yond €ven its natural capacity (which is not trifling, believe 
tne, reader), [ sat for hours, roaring out for a dentist to punch . 
in two or three of my front teeth, that 1 might get some 
sustenance introduced through a quill. Even when I per- 
fGctly recovered my senses, I was long before I could bear 
to. alt a moment with my month shut, from a dread of a 
return of my imagined danger. Then came the dreaming 
again--the crawling tortoises ; the clammy, glutinous liquid ; 
(he green fat — but enough of this ! 

Repented sufferings like these broke in upon the crust of 
my constitution, if 1 may use the trope ; so that when I 
became of age, and possessed of a good fortune without 
incumbrance, by the demise of my father, and the second 
marrin^e of my mother (who by that step forfeited her 
jointure, and with it every claim on my regard), I was in 
appearance a middle-aged man, and in mind a septuagenary. 
1, like old Burton, had " neither wife nor children" — my 
early attachment — my beautiful neighbour — the prototype — 
spare [ne the repetition, reader I — but she, you know, she — 
the hxBY was lost to me for ever ! She had but one faiUng, 
poor girl — nervousness, just then coming first into fashion ; 
and she took it strongly into her head, that if she married 
me, 1 should play the part of the wolf with the Little Red 
RldingJIood, and eat her up one night in bed. To avoid 
this unusual and uncomfortable consummation of our nup- 
tials^ she discarded my suit altogether, and I lost her for 
ever. To get over the effects of this blow, I resolved to 
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tdok for ooDSoMoQ.in the j^; of foreign cook«(ry. I )dte* 
tennmod t^lrtriejl; tod i <id trtyel, in purquk Of what I nev:«t 
imvA hoeii iibl^ii to 4i«p€^er>-*^e art of allayiog ail un<^oiitrolr 
IMe np^elkt* Is for tbd love affair^ I soon ^wallowed my 
giirf. ■•'•/;' ' ' ■ 

I sbali not ^iHBoratcni J adventures iii distant countries, 
BcnrdetutiBjbbaemlioii* on objects foreign to my purpooo. ^ 
Ne miimr iiMmtfrefiism. I sball therefore merely sjiy, that 
having ^aten frogi in. France, .aacaroni at Naples, oUapo- 
drida.in Spain, opiumt in Turkey, eameb'-flesh In Egypt, 
horse<>fleeb in ArMi^ elephant-ik»b in India, cats'-^esh* in 
Chinar aOd 4iogs^-fle8h--^nio, never, never ^fter Ibe afi»ir of 
tfie pig-*^ vas a i^ of tha penr-I returaed to EfoglaiMl to 
sil dowft to f^l^n boef wi . mutton ; eon viiice4* that I had 
como bMrk. to the rea], healthy, (loaest slAidard of good 
taste, lallMi- to^td imterva),' howevor, why^fa I faavie juinp^ 
over ao rigidly, I had mai^ and many^a visitilig of direful 
ooQseqiieQce.. A>t.M« tmie I faneied that I was doomed to 
di# of starvation, andthe.^sorueiating sgonies then ^ndiured 
,&om dK^ics* and indigestioba)* (proceeding from my even 
more than natural efforts to eat up to the standard of suffi- 
cieneyt) tveggar' ail descriptioor On another occasion, a 
Iiorrid apfM^ehfiomn Oppressed me^ that I should, one day — 
\mt hj»w -eitpff^ss myself in English? I cfnnot; and I 
should hiive been siknit perforce, did not the ddicaeies of 
the FKboeh laogutge eome^in to my lud-^r^that I should, ono 
day, me^areeetle venire I To., gimrd against this expected 
calamitir, I bad apair of stays fnado-ryes, resMler, I was the 
first of the dandles-Hh^ lacing and unlacing of which, 
befbro^ and • after meals, was attended with torments more 
horrible than those pelting and pitiless showers imagined by 
Dante for the Gluttons of his Inferno. 

I forget precisely how matiy years have elapsed since the 
exhibition of fat Lambert. It is enough to know that I went 
to the show. I saw him— would that I never hadl Oh, 
Heo^v^ns! What agonicis has that sight cost ;rae! The by- 
standers who observed me as I entered the toom, burst into 
% loud add involuntary laugh-^and no blaoM to them ; for 
i^ver was therem morelttdicro«s,eontrast thdn Laxnbert was 
to me, and 1 to Lsmbert. I am six feet five mehes and ^ 
half high in my stockings ; . extremely like Justice Shsllow, 
'onlytaTler^ *< like to a man made sAer supper ofcb^ese^ 
paringd, ior whom tbex»se of ft tr^le hautboy wOuld make 

Vol. r— Q 
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a BAUiflion ;^'— and^ i wiH ventm tD say, thoHhe alMetoiior 
the Irish giant, dressed m mj tebUuBeols, ail4 ito htjck 
tarned^ might he taken for my figure by Aiy nearest aeqoaiot- 
ance. Yoii all remtobeir, readem^ irhat Latabert^a fignse 
was. I do, alas! at any rate!-^The very instant I aaw 

. him, the notion struck me that I hed beoome :fais seeond-self 
— his ditto— his palpable echo«^his siribsfltoti&i ' sladoiv^^ 
that the obseryers laughed at our '^ double traaflfiMrmetknv^* 
for he was become me at the same time ttet I p3B esMik- 
ing as he then was-^and, finally, that 1 was 4ying of ex- 
cessive fat. The idea was like an el^telne'Shoeky and in 
one moment I feli^ that the double identity wie eompleted — 
that the metamorphoflis xjf Sabnacis andher Jever waeaoled 
over again in the persons of myself ouul the>fat maii-r*4lict f , > 
in short;. wa» Li^mbeM, and Lambert me.t-*^ sbol'oot of 
the eJLhibitioh room--HiMhed into the stieM-^^'^tted the. 
confines of the city-^can ep ttowlirdji Ha^pstead-bill-^tcied 
nack affain, and made off in the direclioD of the river, ^i- 
diaavoufing in vain' tor sl^ake off the' borrid phantasm that had 
s^zediipon idy nlind. I dart^aloi^with)ightnin|^Hipeed ; 
my lioBfg legs seemed to 4hig tfaemse)m out spontaneooriy/,. 
aft if they no mb^e 1»donged 4o me' than MasBurier's do to 

> him, yet I faticied that I crept with the paoe ef > a tortbiae*-- 
that my (kt totally prevented my quicker iifotioiH-4bat I 
should be crushed to death betwe^ th^ hedges, tlwi torn- 
pikes, or the Carriages' that passed me^^'Mtiidthils icM»in tlie 
middle* of the read^ voeiferatin^ fbt aasistatiee,' dgfatisg 
a^inat the foul fiend, anil foUewed by a erowid of. draggle- 
tailed blackguards, till i reached the banks <tf the river, and 
saw myself reflected in the stream. Olr^ Heavens ! what a 
delightful sight was that 1 

"lli«a]lk« Nwoi^tBiM,^" . 

But I must leave thel (pietation unfinished, and come at last 
to a M stop ; fi^r I fear I am tremshing upon tbe priviIege-<-* 
poachitof upon, the preserre^-^f aeme eootemperary hypo- 
chondrtac. If so, if any uay.have led the wyy in giviogr 
to the world, like me, their real unexaggeruMconSBBB^xms^ 
I can only Mmplaid, with the modem peet who aceosed 
abakspeare of forestallinr his thouf^ thM they, be Iher 
who they may, Jiafe Tery nnhndmaely and plagiaristically 
anticipated my own original Jneubiitiena. And now having 
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fairly unboBomed my ains* if th«y are sins, I trust to receive 
froth a grateful public, in whose interest alone have I copi- 
piled these sbee^, the absolution which should always follow 
confession. Then, as is usual in these cases, having dis- 
gorged my ov^r-loaded conscience* 1 may be allowed to 
return to my old cocir^e^-^llowing In this the example of 
Caesar^. Who, according to Cicero, jpo^^ amam vcmere vole- 
hat^ ideoqjue largius edebat. Should any harsh hearer oi: 
rigorous rfalbr^ {le^ ioiclined to constrain the bowels of his 
compassion, and still deny me pardon, to him I beg to pro- 
pose a question in the words of our imtnortal bard, which he 
may answer the first time We meet at dinner,— - 

"If litUAfanlti 

8h«ll not Mb wiok'd at, ^ow thall w^ ttnteh «iir tjM, 
Wh«froft|yital«UBM, etew'a, iwBltoii^Aiad dig«rt4y 

i [Should the authprs of any of the Confessions alluded to- 
il) the prepe^ing paper^ discover it to be a parody upon some 
of them, lam sure they wUl. good huihouredfy excuse it; 
and r4pcollect..that no imitatioii can be a more positive ac* 
kaowl^ldgment of the merits^od popularity of a work, than 
the. (wPuTd4H|) gjBijrety piT. a burlesq^ae.] . . > 
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An EpglisbaiuB who has paMHBdjMteiii consecutive yeari» 
on the continent, might be fkidj reckoiiedi» eighth *^ sleep- 
er.'* His eyes have beei) open, 'tis fnie»iMt ^e has been 
virtually visionles^— a Wonder-seddng 80itinaaiboli8t**-dieat- 
ed by a dream of Spleiidoor and variety, butunbl^ssed by aoy 
^^ sober certainty of waking bliss," or actual reality of com- 
fortable esyoyment Cotafbrt! how thAt word^wiU <Dome 
into the sentence in nfke of roe ! It is backQeyed, wom^oAt^ 
threadbare ; I know it is. But what then t M u&lt I discard 
it on that account i Must { pot speak the truths because it 
is a truisni ? Must I not bask in the sunshine because the 
sun bes shone since the creation ? Mv^t { inly ndere and 
idolize this word, but never utter it, like the Hebrew who 
closes his Jips on the sacred syllables of the Cabala, uprising 
from hia heart ? Itisin vain tolhinkof bauU^gmylancy. 
I cannot write this paper without cctrfort being its stapte, 
for t write it in the central saneti^ry of hap(Hneas-*in the 
peoetraKa of etijoyment— at home : — and with comfort and 
cleanhness for my DU Petuste*^ I freely grant to cavillers 
against common-place the right of laughing at me. 

The steamboat, like a great sea-monster winging its way 
through the waters, bore me across the Channe) in three 
hours,, and Agorged me and a hundred other passen^rs on 
the Quay of Dover, one Saturday afternoon in the month of 
September last. The weather was calm, the sea smooth,.' 
the sun clear. Every thing, in short, conspired around the 
shores of England to give tlie lie to those prattling imperti- 
nences which I had been latterly accustomed to, about eter- 
nal fogs,, and clouds, and vapQurs. But on landing I.jvas 
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electrioally strack by observing the compact and, (inuirathre 

look of «very thing. I had been 00 long surrauDded b^ ek- 

trmvai^wt *aiDd disproportioiied combinaiionsf thai the thrill 

of i^asure on touching the mIwii fuxiale was for a moment 

checked. I shrank, like Mii^csa, «t the \<mch of mornlitf , 

or^ by a. plainer ahd better illustration, Sike a ^nail into Its 

skeli. 9vt when I go4 fairly within the comfoftablo cod- 

tractiofiy I urai much more at my ea^c^, and 1 expchoncod a 

TeMef as iriet^ntaneotts as .little Poucei must hnve enjoyed 

when he flung off the jack-boots of the Giant 1 wbs at once 

i^dtiQed to my fitting scale and level, antf an instant sufHced 

to makid me appreciate the contrast of what 1 Mi with what 

I had been feeling. I -saW at a glance fhat a)) f hnd been 

so lens accustom^ to wm unnatiiral and artiticiat ; that the 

whole surface 6a which { had for years been filiating;, was 

swelled out beyond its due proportions ; society ptiffijd up. 

like the fr<»g in the §Mer; uloated bubbles wauyig only 10 

be pricked to mtdce th^ burst ; and rncn, so many political 

Titaiis, "waghig ivar against Nature, ind buried under lite 

elencients they are nnable to wield. 

Theeiie were rapid associations runrking down the chab of 
thought*; yet Idl this, and much more^ rushed on my mind, 
on looking M the short-set, snkU-windowedi narrow-doored, 
' two-storied vesiddnces ranged on the Quay of Dover. Every 
thing which fbttowed was qualified to strengthen this impres- 
sion. ■' The snug /parlour in which I dined \ tho light oar- 
riagein winch I pfaoed myself to stmrt for the metfopotts; 
the r narrow roads, compact enclosures, neat gardens, and 
nttlty cottages, as we rattled out of the town, all made me 
understand that I was no longer in JJrobdi^nag. The very 
boots of the postilion taught me a lesson of [nmiility. 

It was evening when I quitted Dover. The i^un was sink- 
ing behind the Kentish hills^ throwing a rich glare on the 
hop-gardens-^a miUion times more lovely than the vineyards 
of Italy or France ; and he was covered bs he went down by 
a huge cloud, its edges fringed with bra golden beams, and its 
* broad shades throwing a sdlemnity on the eflijlgence of hip 
descent. The full moon soon rose upon m^ almost aa brigbr 
as day ; and with the beautiful country thus itlutninated for 
me, and my heart penetrated with ^^ a sacred and home- felt 
delight,'' I travelled the whol6 night without olosing my eyes. 
At five o'clock in the moraing, the carriage entered the y&f4 
of the Golden Cross. Everything was still as we drove ever 
Q2 ' 
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W68teiaiter*biklge And up Whitehall— riio laboyrevi^of ai»r 
kind to be seen. The Vepose seemed more than natural, but 
was noi the lesa impressiTe on that account, .it was qutle 
usKke what I had remembered of a sonwier momiog m 
London : but I believe it was tile first Snniap raoming I 
had|beeD in the; streets so early. By ten o'clock I ha^ 
got rid of the discomforts consequent on threanights'^ira- 
Telling — ^had given vent to my admiration of the comparative 
cleanliness of this inelegant inn with the state of the meet 
jnagnificent foreign hotel — and had finished my bredcfiMrt o£ 
tea and; French bread, as they call those rolls, which arei» by 
the way, as like French bread, as some other necessaries of 
life, which the French call a VJaitglaise are like their origi- 
nals. I then sallied out to pay several vitfita, where I hopHsd 
to make some&ie ^aqierimentsef the effects of a pleasant 
siu-prise., 

Lproceeded towards Grosvenoi^square^ and stepping ap 
to the dbor of an old chum of mine, I raised the brazen 
visage th|kt served for a knocker, and struck a blow, strong 
and heavy, with that ponderous im^ement.' The sound re- 
verberateid through the house^ answered by the cheerless 
echoes of emptinesbs A woman; however, .came out.into 
the area below, and cned. shrilly^ -^ 

^^ What the devU dVo make that noise for, d^ye hear? 
couldn't you ring the bell, eh ? What d'ye ivant 2". 

Bough manners, thought I, but this is EnglisH Indepen- 
dency, which levels ran^ and soars above Jistinctiona of 
aex. ^^ Why, mistress, I want your master, by your leave/' 

^^Do ,you, indeed I an' jou want him, e'en go and look 
him out near Norwich, d'ye, hear ?"~^and n^uttering some- 
thing, God knows what, but cMainiy nothing civil, she re- 
tired into the passage, and I lost her-:^perhaps forever. 
I comprehended perfectly that my friend T. wasilown at his 
place in Norfolk; for the partridge-shooting ; but I was sadly- 
puzzled to know the meaning of bis housekeeper's want of 
ceremoay. I looked at myself right and left, saw that my 
coat was good, a i|ratch in my fob, and various other indica- 
tions of gentility, all as they should be; but my English 
readers f^iU scarcely cjfedit, that it was tlnee hours after- 
ward before sundry such receptions remmded me that a 
single knock at , the door was an official announcement that ^ 
the hand which struck it was plebeian; and that all ranks^ ' 
are now-a-days drq^sed so much alike, that the man who hnn 
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not tbedandy kaaek of tying hiy cravtt^ may Tably hoj^e to • 
«tc8pe being occasionally confeuiMied with his servant 

Sevapal olher attempts had the same soccesff— for what 
^th the sea and Scotland, the bonntry and the continent, i 
' found that Iiondon was nearly depopulated. <^ Well^ well,'- 
ssid I4 as I turned into Burton-crescent, '^ I am sure of 
finding my old friend Mrs. W. and her maiden daughter, at 
least; they are none of youi^ migratory misses, who Uke 
their annual flight to w^^s or watering^plaGes ; they are sure 
to he in London all the^year round.*' — \^ Will you have the 
goodncte to tell Mrs. W. that a gentleman wishes to' see 
her, Ma'am,'^Biad I, touching my bat to thescnllion-lookitig 
wench who opened the door--^r I began to learn humility. 

•''Sir«" replied shei '*Mrs. W. is at FonthiU) with her 
daughter." 

"What! atMr. B.'sr 

^^^ YeS) 'Sir^ I beheve that 's the gemman^s name.'! 

*^ Indeed !" endaimed' I^ ^ guests at Fonthill ! and ladieg 
too !* Heavens i how times and customs are changed Since I 
was in- Wiltshire !" — ^But the newspapers told me the secret 
next morning. "•'.-- 

* But this' is too bad, thought I ;^ no one in town — ^all my 
fffiendsabsent — and I a perfect strange in the land ! Come, 
come, I will bend my steps to my old camp^companion 

II s vho has thrown aeide his .sword as assistant-surg^n, 

and tftken. up his pestle as a master-^apotheoary. He will 
moraiiee with me on thousands of past scenes — he will te*!! 
rae, with his old good-humoured quaintness, the merits of 
the last new actor — detail to roe the miniUia of the last 
pitched battle, and shake my right hand with the same hohest 
grasp as when he put me into the Dover coach seven years 
ago, slipping into my left ^ box of antibiiious pills, with 
strenuoys advice to get ^d of. the eflfects of my fever, and 
avoid every thing heating but ginger and Cayeane pepper. 
In the direction of his welUremembered residence I accord- 
ingly proceeded ; and, after many- wanderings in divers 
beautiful streets, crescents^ and quadrants, a'nd wonderings 
at 4tM)rders of architecture, unrivalled in the wildest ab- 
surdities of JV|ion)»h, Chinese, or Egyptian desiffn, which 
are, to quote an old author, describing what must have been 
the prototype of Regent-street, Sui. ^^ Kce^itious, fantastical, 
wild, and cuimeriral, whose profiles ak« incorrect^ and whose 
imagery lamentable ;'* ifter e^auslbg my admiration at 
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the geiierat impioveiiMfit of thia part of the town^^iad my 
austoQuhmetit at the abaurdU^ of their details, 1 was Atjiiat 
conatrained to ask my way to tbe house of my old aeqwot- 
anoe, Imagyie, good teader^ ray utter aoacemeirt whmi I 
learned that the spacious and apiendid opeoiiig in vidMch I 
proposed my inquiry to. ai^ old Irip h apple-woman (vrbo 
deeofaled a corner, and puffed off the eontentsof her wjieel<* 
banrpw, with a twang of tiie brogue and. a touch of the 
blarney that to me was most m^lUfluous) was nothing less 
ifaian the old, tottei^ing, filthy passage, designated in my day? 
jof b(^hoodT*<* e. seven years ago— -^wallpiv-^tiieet ; untf 
that still, as if In mockery ^f the past, it retained its pristine 
appellation ; but not the most gentle of mf readers can well 
suppose the shock I reeeifvd, upon learning froni) my syrapa 

thizing informant that, honest Jack R was no more; 

that not a vestige or his house, nor ihe<i:pmaaDt of a piU-ho}^; 
not a grain of his powdera, nor a drop of his phials, but 
were many a day buried m the rubbish of Uie. old, ciazy 
habitation, and its very site forgo^en but by two or three 
poor patients and pen: ^ners, who went npw and then, as 
the old apple- worn an told me, *'• to drop a.salt lear.'upon the 
spot, to presarvc the meiaory of the kindeetrbearted soWl 
and most c!«)v< .est 'poteca:>y, as ever^te^comfbrt tO;ia sore 
heart, or fiiiysic to a sick stomach.''^ 

I^v\:* m; k at heart myself, and as I strolled semeTtime 
longer in t^;. noontide uillness of the squares and st^eets,*a 
soleinnity of feeing stole insensibly across my mind.i There 
V. ar< something powerfully inQiressive in the contrast exhibited 
by this Sunday solitude in the midst of the most populous 
city of Europe, with the bustling holyday enjoyment of con- 
tinental towns. When I thought of the COrso of Rome, the 
Prado of. Madrid, and the Boulevards of Paris, I could not 
help moralizing and philosophizing awhile. The novelty of 
the actual scene before me struck forcibly on my senses, and 
its poUcjf gave ample employment for reflection. Some 
houra' pondering on th^ question resolved themselves to a 
decision, and I thought myself tjien, and I think so even now, 
tolerably fitted to come to a fiiir judgment; for^I hsd the 
seven years* force qf prime*o&life ob^vation on the one 
bsnd, and the whole strength of threie times that period of 
early impression on the i^er — all kept in balance by the 
temperate and unbiassed desire ibr determining with truth. 
) tltink, then, decidfdly, that the. Sunday recreations of the 
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^btfaMnt tr^ after all, to be prtferr^d to the Sabbath 
solanoitjr of England; that the pemuMion to be gkj on 
ibne day in the week m mere likely to nuae the imnd in 
QheerfQlnesa to Heaven, than the eomnand to be doll ; that 
. thee?ilB oonaeqnent on daneiiig. are light in eompariioin with 
thoee wfaieh tLttend on dnmkenneea ; and that policf , piety, 
manners, and morals, stand, every one, a better cbanee of 
being served in the ball*room than in the ' gin-shop. I do . 
not, howeveis while advocating universal enjoyment, ol^ect 
tooceasional'bimiiliations ; and 1 think a day, now and then, 
of denial and gloom, m%ht j^odaee on the multitude an 
eflbet such as I myself then experienced, but which a weekljr 
recurrence unquestionably falls t6^ bring about. The Fasti 
and the Festivals, the SatunlaKa and the Carnival, of ancient 
and modern Rome, have caused^ and do cause, by their 
frequency and the&r lieenitioiisn^, but a weariness of dis- 
sipation, wbich it is vain to call pleasure. Arguing by 
analogy, I may safely say that the rigid observance c( our 
Sundays is productive lesb of religion than of lassitude ; 
while the ineongmi^ of throwing wide the public-houses, 
and donng up the most barmlett ezhibilfons, makes me 
blush that iaaJand of such true and wise enjoyment, cant 
and hypocrisy should be Ibund suS:»ently strong to sanction 
and uphold thedegrading anomaly. 

But I an^ afraid of treating flippantiy this seriousi subject. 
It has puzzled wiser heads than mine; and I can only repeat, 
that the impression made on me was certainly great, and I 
believe good. > My thoughts seemed to run in quest of some 
object to repose on^ or at least ef some place where they 
might fittingly pursue ihelr serious and measured march. I 
felt ft sort of pious pride -amid' my kmdtness : and I dwdt 
pleasediy on the, literal trath^-^^JM^giMi cMUiMfma^na soU- 
tudo. I had no longer any desire to meet «n acquaintance 
or recognise a friend* I avoided the way to the lounging 
places, and sailed thoughtliiUy on to the Regent's park, 
near which I lost myself in a w^^demesa of cottages and 
villas, .that had sprung up like magic since my last visit to 
London. One little piece t^xlassie curiosity here particu- 
larly struck my intention. It was a brass {rfate on a door, 
with tfai/ inscription ^^DiOAiDU CorrAon," which was 
chosen, I suppeae, to puzzle the vn^arf wUie the F placed 
above it^ though eomprehenribk to the teamed, serves only 
to announce to the commen qre^ through ita resembUmee to 
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on^ of tb» chaTMl^ra ^iwr aljiliAhit, the Mne of die 
celebrated Woer. .Tbis.infiMiatioii 1 obtained bpm a 
butcber'a bay whe was -paaqiiig^ apd w1h> affiiired me tiMit 

>< the F fitood for Foscob, the gr^ai Italian poet, aiwl Hiat 
Digaouna waa tke Lttin for Die Gamei^' wUA pnipfd, 
wluLt ^ tbe world aaidf*tbat be ivas a truie patriot into Ibe 
bargain ! ^ 

£vobing was closing io. I betbougbt '«ie of tngf dist^nee 
from any place likely to afford n»freab«ieDl^ so I turned ny 
ftoe Io the E^8tf.like ibeaneieet .Haruapioeif-wben tbey con- 
templated a sacrifice or c fea^t. TbcQtreets became gradu- 
aUy aaore aod loore deserb^ and 1 .walked on Ustleasty 
through the whole lisisof -squires, till I fouad myaeltopiiOBite 

^ the peristyle of St A(artui's oburob% i gazed awhile in ^mi- 
ration of this beailtilBled|i^y«ed stooped dowaaatmiiahed to 
pereeive that I stfo&ed aasoi^t tombstones in th&Tery b^b- 
way, whose hall^worn ieacriptioiis 1 puazled myself to de- 
cipberi .with as much earnestness and as little success afl( at- 
tended Dr. Clarke's jBHompts to duoidaie the meaning of the 
hieroglyphics of the pillar of ON, in the land of Oosben. 
While thus^ occupied, I caught a low muimured sucoessioQ 
of inonolonoos soun^^^wbieh seemed to come fioum wifthia. 
A door w^ Jialf open,- . 1 cautiootfy, entered tho e^urcb, 
and the hollow accents of the cv^^le's voice, and the nasal 
tones of the clerk, who anuffied out the respoofM of the 
evening eervice, told me that I was in the bouae of prayer ; 
where htei^lly ttoo or Ane were ^thered tiagetber* What a 
continst to the g&iidy, fine dresasd^ flaunting dispiaf , assem- 
bled under the san^e doraeHhat mocniiig ! £ut the imme- 
diate and direct appeal to the beart .caase too forcibly to 
a'llow m0.to indulgeiii refleations of bitteniess. The mM 
brilliant cengiegationnin the-unaarse^the most oierflowing 
oppearaace of 'piety and pomp—rcoiild not hare done me 
half so mudi .good as the twilight loneliness of the cboroh, 
the faint ray falling thxoiigb the stained glass on the wbite 
eurpbce of ;yie ejonjite, wboseicalm derae^mmr,. Welsb accent, 
mdisimple garb, assorted so well with the bomottnes and 
humibtyof originai CisHistiaBity . The eerviee went slowly 
OB<r^DO iiurrying nor iskirring, becaiiae the great ftdka.of the 
parish were awiayM,>^and tbe-iblessing baiagiOver, the woithy 
minis^ walked ^f0omtfae>eadtieg-deBk, preceded by the cleric, 
and advanced in the dkeetion wbece I stood leaning againat 
a piHar. When be-reaebe4 the north-west comer of the. 
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chiircii, I diflcOY^red to my greiit aiorprise, three women and 
eui many men, each ccRipIe provided with an infant, all of 
whom b^ slept as soundly during^ the service, as the bishop 
is said to do during an ordination sermon. The little things 
were now, howeveri lousedhy their intended godfathers and 
godmothers, and the .ceremony of the christening com- 
menced. Its simple solemnity was really and irresistibly 
affecting. . The quiet conduct, of the women, and the pas^ 
toral air of the minister, the steady visage of the old clerk, 
and the absence of -all the stateliness of superstition, formed 
a eftnbiDation of much which must have attended the primi* 
tive ptainn^ of our religion, when -it held iit]i mystery and 
kkew no. trick. I contlrasted all' this^ith the gUt ginger- 
bread possiQBaions and paltry munimeriesi I had had before 
my eyes for the last seven yei^vs. I was considerably moved 
by^o scene.b^fereme/ I im not tohamedto acknowledge 
even; that when the olergyman r^d 'the^beautifhl passage 
from lie Gospel of St. MiaHr, beginning, ^^ Th^y brought 
young (ib^reii to Christ,^^ 1 feH my eyes brim Ml of tears ; 
and when I heard the plaintive cries of-Ae little innocents, 
as-he spriklkledthera with the wat^ for ^* tto mystical wash- 
ing away of sin^" nvf cheeks cdnfb^iM a moisture, which* 
seemed to me, at the in<»nent, not qBite-^nsancttfied. 

When^ the parents retired with their precious charges, and 
the shadow of the clergyman faded' in the distance of the 
side aisle, atid the feeble step of thei old clerk died away at 
the door of tiio* vestry, I went out into the street. It was 
almost dark. The htile lamps began to throw forth their 
twinkling light,* mingled here and there With the brilliant 
iHumination- trpm a gaa conductor. I pilrsued lAy way 
rapidly to my inii, avoiding ttf cast iny eyes^ to the right or 
the left, fbr fear of being shocked by tb^ opeMng 'orgies of 
the nigUt-revdlen; those Sabbath dfl«»rings of the dissolute, 
whicb, in Ay actual mood, wt>tild have been insupportably 
re?cMng« 
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AJBkomg tht tUagt to be t^ft tiai »bMrTtdia.|r^4tc3lie», irt tIpetfMvts 
4)f Miiees, tiM «OBrti of kutiet^ lfco» ^. ; «• /br triniiphf » imky,ftttg, 
wcddinn, Anenlf, espial exeentioMU-^^f^oh tliwrs n«n need mIm put 
lA minfof them. ^ . ' 

'»•.♦•'- 'B>j<;it' nge i*y>i> 

Jf it must beeonfiMied tiMft Hilwifiatioiis oFpli^atiire gefte- 
rtDy end m disa^powtaieoli it is no less trae that mattars 
from whteli we 6xpeet<«t)}j diMadilkdtiion, often turn out to 
be Yery agreeaUe. I neirer lew a prize-^bt but oiioe ; and 
1 tememtor well that I ap^oAehed the fleeiie< of vpombat 
certain of eomi^ away disgusted. The result wie^ hoi»- 
ever, different, f wenl^ fcem the Ufidable curiesUy of 
witiiessinganatioiia^peeuUarity, (akhpQghiiot iejctaded in 
to? Lord Verulam's listO-^^ ^ *>^ ^ vewaf d of my fipirit 
or research, in .seeing an animiitii^' display of courage^ 
force, ^d skill. The distonce at whijbh tbe apeetalors irere 
placed beyond '^ the ring*' allowed tl^m to obeerfe all that 
wins inspiring in the s^be — ^the Viforotts Joirmsi graceful 
attittides, determiiied (o^ks^end sfM^ooai exerliona of the 
pugilists; but it kept jUmms far enovgb'iaray ^ lose every « 
thing repit]siTe--^the blood (i^lMTcely aUpWed to gush forth 
when wiped awajr by the secionds),. the Aseoloured Aces, 
the exhaustion of frame^ aikd ceof ulsnre agitation of necve 
and muscles We saw the brateky^ we forgot theiiratahty ; 
we were kept in a statis of strong excitement ; aiid being as 
well wound up (and almost as ready to strike) aft tbeetop- 
watcb which the umpire held in his hand) we never lasmi 
in interest tiU the Uow which deieided the battle ; andwe 
left the ground, at least some of us, astonished at ourseWes 
and all around tfs. This is % ease in point. - 

What are the notions c^ tbe dninitiated reirpecting a city 
feast 7 Are they net compounded of contempt and loathingl 
Do we not pictufe t^ ourselv^ tke mtfii tyflious excesses of 
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gluttony, crammiog, swilling, and repletion ; indigestion, 
black faces, and apoplectic fits ? I am quite certain that the 
image of a single alderman at dinner (if such has ever 
crossed the fancy of the reader) was in itself efiongh to 
produce these associations. What then was to be expected 
Srom the idea of the whole corporation togethei', met in 
solemn conclave to celebrate, over turtle and venison, the 
election of the city chiefs ! '' No matter," thought I, <' I 
will accept' the invitation, steel myself against the disgust, 
and witness this new exhibition of life, so utterly unknown 
by us'men of the west, in our hereditary comparative lack of 
wisdom." 

There was something propitiating in the name of the place 
wheee the dinner was to be given. ^* Statio^stebs* Hall'* 
read well on the broad printed card of invitation. This 
smacks of literature, thought f , and savours of civilization. 
Had it been ^ Fishmongers' HaU,' or ' Butchers' Hall,' or 
* Bakers' Alley,' or * The Poultry,' 1 verily believe my 
squeamishness would have triumphed over my curiosity, and 
^ anticipated steams of a surfeit have risen in the throat of 
my imagination, to prevent my being of the party. Then I 
heard that one of the sheriffs, the senior one too, was an 
eminent publisher. That looked well. It was giving litera- 
ture, in the person of its civic representative, the whip^hand 
over sadlery, the profession of the junior ; and having myself 
a sort of smattering of ^^ the bookish trade," I was put in 
perfect good temper, by what I could not help considering a 
personal comphment. 

Being rather ignoratfttof the city topography, east of 
Temple Bar, I threw myself upon the guidance and guardian^ 
ship of the driver of the jarvey, which I had hired for the 
occasion. ' He drove me to the top of an eminence near St. 
Paul's, and pulled up, in the midst of a crowd of carriages, 
at the entrance of a narrow passage on the lefl. In a 
moment, J was under the portico, and on the steps of the 
entrance into Stationers' Hall, and making my way through 
ja g^up of livery servants, (or livery men^ Heaven knows 
which I should call them,) I mingled with the crowd that 
was assembled in the dinner-room. 

A gentleman in black took my card t another iishered me 
ihrough an alley of the tables, decked with festoons of roses 
(to be presently sported under by the aldermanic eupidtms) 
• — and ihiNk up some half-dozen steps, into a drawing-room^ 
' VoL.1.— R 
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hung with portrsdfs of old citizens, and other less appropriate 
pictures, and nearly filled by the entertainers and their guests. 
( was quite astounded by the display of corporation costume. 
About every fifth man wore a robe, of one colour or an- 
other ; about every tenth a gold chain ; one in the hun- 
dred bore a broad badge of honour on his breast, in the form 
of a silver plate ; and there were civic dignitaries of various 
degrees, from members of the Stationers* Company up to 
the Lord Mayor. It was altogether a goodly company. I 
am fond of representative assembUes^ showing the props and 
ornan^eots of corporate power and glory ; and here was an 
epitome of the greatness of the greatest city in the world I 
All the nauseous accessaries of filthy trade were kept apart ; 
and I saw before me the pith and marrow, without th^ de- 
tails, of the warehouses, and banking houses, and counting- 
houses, and custom-houses of London. 

I was beginning to get entangled in rather an agreeable 
labyrinth of thought, when a loud buzz announced'the com- 
ing of something more than common — some one superior to 
the ^^ small deer" that dropped in one by one to fill up the 
herd around me. ^' The Right Honourable George Can- 
ning!" roared out in Stentorian tone, by the servant at the 
door (or the usher, or the secretary, for I am unaffectedly 
afraid of getting into mistakes,.) was the signal for the en- 
trance of the minister. He has a fine head certainly — Spurz- 
heim could not deny it, ancf a corresponding person — 1 defy 
Chantry to contradict me ; but as I am not minister of the 
interior^ " further this deponent knoweth not." Dinner, 
which had been kept waiting for him andihis fidus Achates, 
Mr. Huskisson, was now evidently making its way towards 
the table in ^he next rpom ; for I saw several knowing-look- 
jng fellows elbowing through the crowd, und going breast 
high towards the savoury odour which came in upon us, like 
a pack of fox hounds in full chase. I was hustled about 
without ceremony, and sadly puzzled what to do with my- 
self, when to my great delight I espied a very pleasant fel- 
low, whom I had frequently met at parties in the west end 
of the town, shoving his way towards nie. I, like the tail 
of a well pleased dog, was determined to be waggish on this 
occasion, and put on a look of anti-recognition. 

'^ How does my good friend ?" cried he, stretching out his 
hand. 
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<' Well, God-a-mercy," replied I, as Hamlet did to Polo- 
nias. 

^* Do you not know me ?'' asked he, taking the cue. 

*^ Excellent well ; you are ttjishmanger" said I. 

" Egad/ you have it," cried he, laughing — " a sort of fish- 
monger, it is true ; I am a p2ace-hunter, my friend, ju&t now ; 
so come along ; I saw your name on the sheriff's list, and I 
contrived to get you the seat next my own — in the very heart 
of the feast too." 

*'' Not among the alderpien, I hope," said I. 

** No, no ; among the authors^ you dog, in the feast of 
reason and the flow of " 

" What the deuce," interrupted I^ «' have the sheriffs had 
.atiB cruelty^ to ask any of that tribe, and add to *their irrita- 
bility by a tantalizing taste of these doings ?" 

" Ay, that they have," replied he ; " and I '11 lay my life 
on it, that after you have spent this evening in their circle, you 
will allow the tribe to be the very essence of the invited." 

We were soon seated at the end of one of the three tables 
which were appropriated for the leather and prunella part of the 
assemblage, ^nd which shot down in parallel lines from the 
top piece, where sat the the higher classes of the company-^ 
the .city chiefe, the ministerial guest, Members of Parlia« 
ment, Aldermen, &c. I quickly had occasion to rejoice in 
my situation, and began to make my friend useful as a shower 
of the lions. 

" Come now," said I, " raise up your long pole (he 's a 
long-.headed fellow), and give me a nod of information as 
to the company. Who is he that handles the ladle so sci- 
entifically, and answers so courteously the many troublesome 
calls upon him 7" 

" That 's Doctor K , to whom optics, and music, and 

astronomy, and gastronomy, are all equally familiar, who is 
giving a practical lecture tp his neighbours on ^ the art of 
exhausting and emptying a tureen of turtle soupl' " 

*• And he yonder of the handsome countenance' with a 
foreign order round his neck, and looking altogether like the 
Lord Mayor of Literature ?" 

^^ Professor S— — , the German dramatic critic, who can 
pose our best poets on the phraseology of Shakspeare, and 
who has only the one fault of devouring' the immortal bard 
entire, beauties and faults alike, just as that hungry common- 
councilman would eat a turtle holus*bolus, calipash and call* 
pee indfferently with the offal." 
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. '« Tban dHl ioi^Uig^-lDokuig mflfi in speeliM^ea I" 

<^ B- ,the patriot, who extracted opt of the duDgeens 

of Boulogoto prisoo aome aliajrp thoros tor strew ^vet the rosy 
bed of the Bourbooa.'^ 

" Who ia the next r , 

" Come, come," said my friend, " don't think I '11 enact 
the part of Macbeth's witehea, aod tell you the history Of 
all these choice spirits while that cauldron is boiliag on the 
table. — How do you like the soup, by the bye ?" 

^ Egad, to speak the truth," answered I, " I think 'tis 
mock turtle." 

" Mock turtle, Sir ?" exclaimed a horror-stricken citizen, 
who overheard me, ^^ Mock! good God, Sir! have you had 
none of th4 green fat ? Waiter ! hand over that gemman's 
plate. Doctor ! have the kindness to fish out a prime piece 
of the flesh for this gemman. Not thatf Doctor — some of the 
green, if you please. Mock ! mock turtle ! do. Sir, do me 
the favour just to let that dip down. Mock ! well, what do 
you say now, eh ?" 

^^ I confess my ignorance, Sir," answered I, ^^ and ac- 
knowledge your civUity." . 

^^ Eat, eat, Sir," said he, ^^ and never mind compliments. 
Are you ready for a glass of turtle punch. Sir ?" 

" Quite at your service, Sir,", replied I. 

^* Help yourself, then, out of that 'ere black pint bottle, 
and never mind me. Your health, Sir !" 

At this moment a band of wind instruments struck up a 
stunning strain from the gallery, and I moralized on the ad- 
mirable management which thus gave this apropos interrup- 
tion to every effort at coniersation, leaving the company so 
good an excuse for attending solely to the more solid duties 
of the day. The music never ceased till the first course was re- 
moved; and the keen edge of appetite being by that time taken 
off, the countenances around me individually brightened up. 
The officially robed gentlemen, who had all sat down in their 
trappings, now threw them away, with the ezceptioaof the 
lord mayor and ahecifl^ who still shone in all their glorious 
caparisons of scarlet, gold, and ermine. 

The second course was served : the music began again : 
but the leader, like his prototype Ttmothous, ^apted his 
strains' to the melting mood of the listanera» and allowed a 
free flow to the stream of wit that went romd. Jokes, old 
and new, bad puns, and ({oaint quotatioBa,were quite the order 
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of the day. tine of the literati was carving a haunch of 
venisoa. He sent a liberal portion to another of the elect 
—not the lord mayor or the sheriff. 

^^ I thank you for my venison, Master Shallow,'* quoth the 
helped. 

" Master Page^ much good may it do your good heart," 
was the apt reply. 

^^ Ah !" cried a third, who was helped to a slice nearest 
the edge, " that was the most unkindest cut of all ;*^ and im- 
mediately added, as the carver loaded his plate with sweet 
sauce, ^^ Ohe ! Jam satis.'* 

" Why, it isn't Jam^^* said a fourth ; '« we authors all eat 
jelly with our venison." 

^^ Ever since the days of Aulu8 6reZ/»-us," muttered a 
fifth. 

A hundred puns and repartees, all full as bad, and there- 
fore quite as pleasant, went round. 

^^ Voil^, mon ami, voila la honte de PAngleterre, aussi 
grandeque le tread-mill! c'est cetle fourqjiette-li," exclaimed . 
a talented-looking Frenchman to his opposite neighbour, 
having made various vain attempts to eat, with the aid of a 
two-pronged steel fork, some green peas which had been 
forced for this occasion. 

" Oui, mon cher," replied his friend, " je vois hien qu'elle 
vous met aux travadx forc^." 

"What language is thot?" asked one of the Scotch 
authors. 

'« Gallic," said B. 

" Nae, I '11 be hanged if it 's Gaelic," replied the Scot, 
^^ I dinna come frae the braes o' Bannock to be bamboozled 
that a- way." 

" And who is the indignant Frenchman ?" said I to my 
friend. 

*< Felix B.," answered he, " one of the wittiest writers in 
the wittiest papers in Paris, the Miroir; he is just come 
over to comment on English customs, and he begins, you 
see, by a subject that has some point in it." 

'The table once more cleared, Non nobis^ Domine^ was 
warbled forth by the public singers with exquisite melody. 
Then came the toasts— then the speeches, all moderate and 
manly — ^just what a public character and a political oration 
ought to be ; and in here paying my tribute to the talents of 
the performers^ let me not forget the super-exoellent toast- 
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nttt^Tf who, sQPuiited on w ^mncme Miind tb^^GfaieC 
Magistrate's cbiiiCi witha £^ in hia haiMif prepaveft tfiie 
company for their duty by the oft-ieiterated semdta oC;, 
*^ Are ye charged, gemmeD ?"^^^« GeomeDi d^ dP your 
charge !"-^and then repeated the annonncement of each 
suoceseiTe toast, in a voiGe which, ooqppared te^tbe chair- 
man's, was a culverin replying to a popgun, and which, wihen 
his lordship called out^ ^^ Three times three!": answered, 
<' Hip, hip, hurra !" as naturally ss Paddy Blake's echo, that 
whenever any one cried, ^^ How do you do this morning V* 
was sure to answer, <^ Very well, thank ye !" 

I wish I could pow come to a climax worthy of m^y sub- 
ject, and say in one short sentence all that it deserves. I 
can truly declare that I never spent a more social evenings 
nor witnessed a feast of greater propriety. On quitting my 
lodgings I had provided myself with a case of lancets, in 
the certainty of having my smattering of surgical skill called 
in to the aid of some su^ocating gourmand ; but I solemnly 
protest I never saw more temperance or decorum in wcnrds 
or action. The only vein I saw breathed during the day 
was one of good fellowship and good humour. Men of 
many nations were there, English, Irish, and Scotch — with 
Germans, French, and other foreigners— but all, as it were, 
of one family. Men of all professions and parties, of the 
most opposite extremes, and all toucUng. Lawyers and 
clients, reviewers, and autliors, smiling and chatting together 
—the wolf playing with the kid. Radicals and tories, 
Lord Mayor and minister, bandying compliments-^the lamb 
lying down with the lion :— all, in short, a scene of primi- 
tive simplicity and peace* 
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86 donnUiejrMt, 
Amiio th«ir tiuida ltil{ bot mtbmmi^f 
The Mgel, nor in niiL the oomnieii gk)Mr 
Of theolegiaBf, bat with keen despatch 
Of retlhoBger. 

M11.TOK. 

I HAP long sought for the reasons of the outcry whieh 
some people raise against the pleasures of the table. Hard 
study of men and things led at length to the discovery. The 
causes are, weak stomachs, unsocial tempers, affected sim- 
plicity, and stinginess ; always.allo^wiBg some latitude to the 
convenient maxim, that there is no general rule without an 
exception — or two. Thus there may be some who abstain 
from Social enjoyments under such virtuous apprehension as 
that they might hurt their constitution ; a few lyho do so 
from sectarian superstition ; and others from cant. To stoj^ 
the mouths of such cavillers is now my object. 

Taking the subject in its plainest point of view, we should 
begin with infancy, and see what honest, unsophisticated 
Nature says and does. The first cry of childhood is for 
food ; and when every other appetite is dead, that most 
wholesome ot all continues to the extremity of (healthy) old 
age. Nature thus gives her broadest sanction to this indul^- 
gence, and we may well exclaim with the poet — 

O foolif hnesf of men ! that lend their ears 

To those bndj^ doctors of the stoic for, ^ 

And feteh their precepts from the cynic tab, 

Praising the lean ma saUow abstinence. 

Children, in their innocence, are the greatest gluttons in 
the world, except old people perhaps. I have not examined 
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tlie latter so closely ; but neither one nor the other are 
slaves to that artificial refinement which throws a bar against 
their comforts : the first have not learned these qualms, and 
the latter forget them. Amidst all the joys of my early 
life, some of the happiest were those snatched by stealth in 
the larder, the dairy, and the housekeeper's room ; and 1 
oflen taste, in fancy, the identical smack on my palate which 
followed the surreptitious delights of some violated cream- 
bowl or pot of preserves. I appeal to all my candid readers, 
to all, at least, who had the good fortune of passing their 
jears of youth in the country— who with their brothers and 
li^isters, (for there lay the great charm, after all,) a joyous 
little knot of freebooters, have stolen into the orchard, by a 
passage scratched through the white-thorn hedge ; have lived 
hoMXB entrenched in the turnip- field, or the lofty sanctuary 
of the bean -rows ; sucked the new-laid eggs in the hen- 
house ; made puddings of raw pease, with a paste of bread 
mixed up with pump- water, or river- water, or ditch-water — 
;vhatever came first ; lain listless under a gooseberry- bush, 
lubbling the large, hairy, green or red fruit, like young goats 
browsing on heath blossoms ; oj stolen a march on the dairy- 
maid, and laughed at her from behind the hedge, when she 
foujid the cows had been milked. And then the blackber- 
ries—the crab-apples — the sloes— the sop in the pan ! But 
wiiy raise in my readers these mouth-watering reminiscences? 
why conjure up a feast of memory and flow of recol- 
lections, scarcely less undefined and shadowy than those of 
reason or the soul ? 

I am not a very old man, but old enough to have grown 
^^arrulous and discursive — old enough to know that he who 
hns eaten the bread of bitterness, and drunk, the water of 
vlisappointment, may be allowed the indulgence of a retro- 
spect of whatever was of enjoyment. I therefore claim the^ 
privilege of dwelling awhile on my boyish days. Well do I 
/emember when I thought the fate of Nebuchadnezzar by 
TiO means an unquestionable punishment ; when I calculated 
the delights of his liberty, ranging the pastures with the 
cattle, eating clover to his heart's content, rolling on 
the grass, splashing in the rivulets, jumping the pledges, and 
learning no lessons I Thus balancing the phytivorons ad- 
vantages of his degradation with the splendid miseries of his 
'hrone and greatness, I was very much tempted to consider 
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Wm most wvibj of pity wlien the tarai of bis prpbation 
coEpMred. 

But pasaiBf by the vapoury «bstractaonB ef losy youthfot 
XQind, which led ae into &aciiul contemplatims such as 
this, and turning to a less mighty personage than the last^ I 
will regale my recollection with the picture of Old Edward 
the Butler. I have bun this instant in my eye : his sleek 
hair combed nicely on his forehead, his rosy cheeks, car- 
buncled nose, liqudrish lip-smacking smile, and tru^ ben 
vivant glance which measures the merit, and tastes by anti- 
cipation, every dish on the table. He had a noble protu- 
berances of belly, too, a real holyday rotundity, such as might 
be thought the legitimate consequence of earlier and better 
times, when 'Vour ancestors ran Christmas-day, New-year's- 
day, and Twelfth-night, all into one, and kept the wassail- 
buwl flowing the whole time." Such a man was old Ed- 
w.ard : the living epitome of good nature and good living, 
the breathing personification of enjoyment, the mortal type 
of merry- makmg, the Falstafi*of real life, the very counter- 
part of Spenser's October : 

Foil of meny glee, 
. The while his nowle was totty of the most 
Whieh he was treading in the wine-fiat's see. 
And of the jovooa oyle. whose centle goat 
Made him so rail of frolic and of lust. 

I verily believe that this old Servant was the primary cause 
of my relishing, as I have done through iifie, the good things 
of life. He used to secrete for me (and himself) the nicest 
imaginable tit- bits : used oflen and often to tip me bis be- 

. nevolent wink, as I passed the pantry -door ; and'many were 
the moments that we spent there, in hail-fellow-well-met 
companionship, discussing the. remains of tarts, pies, and 

^ puddings. 

In many a boot 
Of linked twutnuB long drawn ont 

His example was of one real benefit to me, however : he 

had MO selfishness in him, and he taught me to despise glut- 

tony^ for he could never eat for eaimg sake. He would 

sooner let his most delicate morsels rot in a crust of mouldi- 

> vesfi them devour them alone. 
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I believe it is from regard to this poor fellow's memory' 
that I am so fond of corpulence. I cry out continually with 
V Claesar, ^^ Give me the man that is fat !'* I love the look of 
an alderman — a stage-coachman — the king's butler, and the 
king himself; because the very paunch of each and every of 
tbem seems to tell a round, unvarnished tale of good fellow- 
ship. Yet I think that poor Edward had more of the thing 
itself stamped on his countenance than any of them. He 
had not a wrinkle or care-worn line on his cheeks or fore- 
head. — But enough of him ! My heart and my eyes are full. 
fCnough of myself too ! I will quit my egotism, and speak 
generally. 

What, then, let me ask you, candid reader, what was the 
happiest hour of the day at school ? Not the dinner hour, 
most assuredly,; for we remember well what rough, tough 
stuff we had, all of us ; httle meat and plenty of pud- 
jmg — and ^t^cA pudding I No: the happiest hour of the 
f(>ur-and-twenty was invariably that in which we skulked in 
tile bam, or hayloft, or a corner of the shrubbery, (two or 
three sworn friends,) and fell upon the purchase of our joint 
4juota8 of pocket-money — some Savoury sausages, bought at 
the porkshop hard by ; or a hpt loaf (slipped in, for the fee 
fjf a penny,' by our trusty and well beloved cousin, the 
)>aker's boy), with a huge lump of butter, bursting in lique- 
fied luzuriousness through the yawning rents, which we 
made in the smoking quartern. And if a pot of porter or 
bottled ale washed down the feast ! 

Next to the butler and the baker's boy aforesaid, I believe 
I have — {ego once more, but I cannot get on in the third 
person or. second person, singular or plural) — I have to 
thank the poets for my real relish for the pleasures^ of the 
table. I have remarked that all of that tribe, whatever 
iheir language or their subject, have contrived some how 
or other to bring in, some where or other, the praise and re- 
comnaendation of feasting. It was not till my after years 
Uia\ I began to marvel how the deuce these rhyming ep^u- 
reans had that particular branch of imagination so common 
and so forcible. 

But now for the simple and self-evident delights o^east- 
ing, I will speak of it in its more elevated associations, as a 
raiser of the spirits and a warmer of the heart. I shall not 
press the well-known fact^ that feasting has been in most 
ages and countries a sine qud non in all arrangements, reli- 
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giouS) political, or amatory— whether sacrifices to the gods, 
coronation feasts, ministerial dinners, or wedding f§tes 
charapetres. I forbear to quote heathen authorities, and 
shall simply let the minds of my readers repose on the con- 
templation ofthe installation feast of an English archbishop, 
in the reign of one of our Edwards, when there was a con- 
sumption of one hundred and four oxen, one thousand 
^ sheep, two thousand pigs, one hundred and forty peacocks, 
and .four hundred swans ! Neither shall I cite the poetry 
even of Scripture, for I shrink from the possibility of con- 
necting it with a trivial subject ; but I shall draw on the 
sublimest of profane writers, Milton — and hastily recall to 
my readers the reception which our first parents gave to the 
zngel Raphael in Paradise. They will remember that Eve 
was busiedj on the angePs approach, preparing, 

Fnr dinner saTOury fruits, of taste to please 
True appetite, and not disrelish thirst 
or nectarous draughts between. 

I need not recapitulate the abundant bill of fare, contain- 
m^ all the delicious fruits, ^^ in coat rough or smooth rind,'' 

Whatever Earth, all-bearine mother, yields 
, Id India east or west, or mipdle shore 
In Pontos or the Panic coast : 

And every one will remember, or can refer to, the fourth 
book of Paradise Lost, for the rest of this truly pastoral 
scene : — the benevolence of the angel — the blended hu^iility 
and dignity of Adam — the innocence of Eve, who at the 

table 

MinisterM naked, and their flowing cups 
With pleasant liquors crown'd. 

My motto for this article will be recognised as taken from 
the description of this exquisite repast. From that it will 
be seen how the greatest and most pious of bards looked upon 
the Eiiibcted niceties of abstinence, and what a lesson of 
hospitality and enjoyment he wished to teach mankind ; 
while it is certain that he himself practised the kindly hu- 
inanities of social life : for in his epistle to his friend Lau- 
reDce, he jovially says, 
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Willi Mil ri|Nttt tlMn featC tti Ugtt «id eMec^ 
ef «tti« teita^ willi^ wiasi tlo. 

The pleasures of the table adapt themselves to all situa- 
tions and seasons, but may perhaps be best enjoyed in winter^ 
ivhen a good fire^ a good dinner, good wine, and good 
company, form an assemblage of most surpassing delights, 
In the country, too, all this is better felt than in town. We 
have not so ngtany distractions to interfere with our appetite 
or destroy it: small business, little pohtics, and no pastry- 
cooks^ shops— those glutton-fostering, dinner-spoiling recep- 
tacles, where the consumers of pies and patties remind one 
of *'*' the bevy of jolly, gossiping wenches,'* reproached by 
the fox in Sir Roger L'fistrange's fable, who ^^ lay stuffing 
their guts with hens and capons, and not a word of the 
pudding!" 

No, no, give me the real charms of country fare, and a 
hearty welcome at holyday times, and let me see as much as 
possible the revival of old English hospitality, — full plates, 
bumper-toasts, hob-nobbing, and the great hall thrown 
wide open, when, as Ben JonfK>n wrote to Sir Robert 
Wroth, 

The roat of rand folk come thronginir in 

(Their radeneu then is thought no sio), * ' 

The joUy wuseil wmllu the often round. 

And in their caps their cares are drown'd. 

It will be perceived that I despise all illustration drawn 
from turtle- feasts, Lord Mayor's days, and the like, loving 
more to dwell qn the repasts of the country people. The 
pleasures of these most unsophisticated members of the com- 
munity, have been ever deeply involved in feasts and carous- 
ings ; not in their excesses, but in their simple and moderate 
participation. ( do not include in that class the wood- 
langing party in the seventh book of Virgil, whose sharp-set 
appetites did notspare even the adorea liba^ if we can believe 
the authority of lijlus, who exclaims, 

Hens! etiam measis connimimiis,— • 

l>ut which of us has not wished to have been placed 
alongside of the Shepherd's King^ in Drayton's " Poly- 
olbion ?" 
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tn bis ray baldric it bit low grassy board, 
Witb flawBS, cords, ehmted ctmid, ind ooaotry dcinties stored ; 
And while the b^jg-pipc pltys, each lusty jooimd swain 
Qoa£fs syllabubs in cans. • 

What a picture of social without sensual indulgence! Bat 
I confess mjself better pleased with the more substautiaT 
enumeration of Herrick, ^^the most rural of our poete, who 
passed his life, like a bird, in singing and making love/' 
He^r him ! 

Te sbaU see first the large and ebeefe 
Foundation of yoor fe^, fat beef: 
With upper stories, mutton, Teale, 
And bacon which makes full the meal ; 
With sererai dishes standing by, 
As here a costard, there a pie. 
And here ail-tempting from«ntie. 

And^ to conclude the subject of country tastes, let m: 
now quote the amorous Cuddy from Gay's first pastoral. 

In good roast>beef my landlord sticks his knife, 
The capon fat delights his dainty wife ; 
Puddin§r oor paieon eats, the squire lores hare, 
But white-pot thick is my Bozoma's fare. 

Proofs of the importance of the " jW diiM^ might be 
cited never-endingly ; but my observations have turned rather 
upon sohd than liquid delights. I shall only then allude to 
the great Czar Vladimir, who, when about to change the idola^ 
trous worship of his country, balanced awhile in his choice 
of a new religion. He was ravished (said Gibbon) with the 
voluptuous delights of Mahometanism, but rejected the Ko- 
ran, exclaiming, *^ Wine is the joy of the Russians ; no, no, 
we cannot ^e without wine !" 

Fill me al^umper then, I say, to the memory of Czar Via 
dimur ! a tribute to his good fellowship, but not a homage to 
excess. I am far from being the apologist of drunken nesf" 
or gluttony — and I say again, that moderate and honest in- 
dulgence is as distinct from that selfish enormity, as is the 
wholesome deUght with which a hungry sportsman attacks^ 
a leg of mutton, from the hellish voraciousness of Count 
Ugofino, in Dante's Inferno, feeding on the skull of the Arch^ 
bishop Ruggieri, 

; Gluttony — one of the worst of solitary vices— is the bane 
of table pleasures. It concentrates all that is gross in oa 

Vol. I.— S ♦ 
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lure, with all that is unamiable in feeliDg, and unfits its Tie* 
tim^for the real enjoyment of. a feast. I would not preach 
Ibrbearance to a starving man, for 1 know that 

« tJa Tentre affiuD^ 

N'a point det oreilUi : 

but I believe. that, 

IfftU the world 
Should in a pet of temperance feed on polM, 
Prink the clear stream, and nothiftg wear bat frieze, 
Th' All-giTer wonld beanthank'd. 

Yes ! I do believe that the Dispenser of all Good placedl 
us here with feelings to enjoy, and surrounded us with the 
good things of life for our enjoyment ; that he gave u6 
pajates to be gratified, not tantalized ; and that the best way 
to show our gratitude, is to take the goods which he pro- 
vides us. Give me, then, the pleasures of the table, in their 
moral and physical meanings together. I care not whether it 
be in the cottage of a peasant, or a stately palace, set out 
like that of Comus, ^' with all manner of deliciousness.*' 
But, best of any, let me have., in my own humble mansion, the 
blessings of the table — my fi'iends around me — aplenty of 
cheer — thankfulness to the Giver — a happy mind — a dead 
cloth — and, crowning all, let ^\good digestion wait on appe- 
tite, and health on both !'' 
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Paris is certainly beaten ground ; but there are some of 
its by-paths rarely trodden on, and many of its public places 
are ^11 of interest that lies too deep for harrier] observers. 
Its antiquity alone gives evidence that it must have been the 
scene of thousands, of adventures and incidents, the memory 
of which have perished in the lapses of time. But history 
has preserved numerous details of romance and chivalry^ 
felieving, by their lightness or their tenderness, the shades of 
its recorded crimes ; and we may admit, without cavilling al 
its extravagance, the following complimentary acrostic oa 
the name and character of this city, from the pen of a reve** 
rend and venerable eulogist. 

<* Poarfnris d^honneur, preciente maison, 
AocroiMement de tniit bien et lielieMe, 
Rock de Tertu, et repoe de nison, 
Justice vraye en toat temps <>t Misoii, 
S^aroir de toot, etnde de sagesse, 
C'aat de Parii le titra de noblerae !'** 

The nooks and corners of great cities have a double po-^ 
pulation — of inhabitants and recollections. They are close 
crowded with associations ; and we often hasten over the 
most common scenes, as ignorant of the sympathies by 
which they are haunted and hallowed, as ^Uhe greasy 
rogues,^' who cumber the paths, or plod along their sacred 
ways. Palaces in particular appear built to be gazed at, 
but not to be inquired into. Their gaudy exterior and lofty 
bearing, seem, to check the inquisitiveness of the world, aa 
if their aristocratic pride would turn into ourselves the look 
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that might aim at fathoming their mysteries. Months of me- 
thodical inquiry may, however, fail to let us into these secrets; 
but a happy chance often brings us into immediate contact 
with some spring of sentiment, whence flow feelings of the 
brightest enjoyment. 

Few of the promenades of Paris had such charms for me 
as the gardens of the Luxembourg. When wearied by the 
solemn finerid^ of the Tuileries, the glitter of the Palais 
Royal, or the noise of the Boulevards, I generally crossed 
the river, and reposed for an hour in my favourite retreat. I 
sat down on one of the stone benches, under the shade of a 
sycamore, and gazed on the children sporting round me, on 
a tender couple exchanging soft looks and words — or on the 
other specimens of pleasure which always abound in the 
place. I marked now an admirer of sculpture, as motion- 
less as the statue he stared at ; again, an amateur of flowers, 
bending over the parterre, and feeding on the loveliness of 
Its productions. Antiquated beings of either sex often fixed 
my eye, as they basked in the sunny spots — varieties of those 
living monuments which recall the memory of past days- 
animated powder-puflls — muffed and tippetted disciples of 
the old school, who cling to the silk coats, pink breeches, 
canes, queues, and cocked hats of the anden regime : — 
while in the shady avenues, I frequently remarked the pale 
and slovenly students, a book in their hands, and their eyes 
fixed on the page. I used to please myself in fancying that 
I discovered the nature of their studies from the movements 
which, in their abstraction, these youths involuntarily fell 
into. If, for example, I saw one of them tracing angles, 
curves, and parallelograms, instead of walking straight for- 
ward on his path, 1 set him down as a mathematician. Did 
aaother stop frequently, and toss his arms about, then bite . 
bis nails and snap his finjzers, I invariably placed him among 
those mooters of law points, who begin with declamationt 
proceed obscurely, and make a flippant ending. The disci- 
ple of Esculapius betrayed himself by his regulated paoe, 
' and the pestle like motion with which he struck his cane upon 
the ground : and whenever a lank and wild-looking Creature 
threw his eyes alternatHy to heaven and earth, stumbled 
over the benches, or knocked his head againal the trees, I 
believe the closest reasoner will not accuse me of paralogy 
in having concluded that I ga^ed on a poet. - I had thus my 
theory as well as Lavater or GaU ; and by its rules I studied 
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tbe whole tribe of students,* lecturers and professors, who 
poured in every day at certain hours, from that cluster of 
narrow lanes, called the Pays Lcuin^ to shake off the dust 
of the school, and draw in a mouthful of pure air. • 

I was one evening thus seated in the indulgence of my 
contemplation, when 1 observed a young gentleman, shab- 
bily dressed, walking forwards and backwards at a slow 
pace. The frequent application of his handkerchief to his 
eyes, and his air of distress, plainly told me the state of bis 
mind. I cannot say that t am ever averse to the observa* 
lion of silent grief. It must be a hard heart that is not 
touched by the evidence of sorrow ; and I believe the • 
oilener that most of us allow ourselves such opportunities, 
the better. I felt myself mentally and sentimentally drawn 
towards this sufferer, but I experienced a physical repulsion 
proportionably strong. In fact, I could not, for any reward, 
have gone up to speak to him, and ( shrunk away as often 
as be approached me. .After some time spent in irregular 
movement, he once more made towards the place where I 
sat; and there seemed in his manner something more of 
fixed purpose than before. Fearing that ( might be in the 
way of his object, I rose, and was preparing to retire, when 
jhe waved his handkerchief and motioned me to stop. I 
was not a little surprised, but obeyed his signal ; and when 
he came close, he bowed to m^ with a most obliging air, 
and addressed me thus : 

^^Do not be surprised. Sir, at the liberty 1 take with you, 
a perfect stranger. I see that my sorrow has caught your 
attention ; and i feel it necessary to commit this outrage on 
your privacy, lest in my despair I might do, myself, perhaps, 
^ greater f * 

I was rather embarrassed ; hut I have seen enough of ser- 
vo w, one way or other, to know that though it is hard to stop 
its source, its channel may be easily turned. On this princi- 
ple I ofiered no checks, m the way of consolation or argu- 
ment, to the tears of my companion ; but remarked to him, 
that if the secret feelings of the many who then filled the 
f arden were known to us, he might find parallels to his grief, 
l^e it ever so deep- rooted. 

** Ah! yes," cried he, "I am aware of the sympathy 
which draws together so many wretches in this place, f 
ftnow the charm which this spot possesses for the wearied 
sufferers of the world." 

S2 
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^^ Indeed," repKed I, glad to g^t him oh a general topics 
^^ it woold be hard to find a more aootbiog retreat for mi&i;* 
tuoe. These beautiful parterresH-this pure .air-*tbe8r 
cheerful terraces seem to infite^— — " 

}* What do I hear ?" cned he, with an astonished stare. 
^* Do you mock me. Sir ? CduM cheerfiilness or (rieasofe 
hold a charm for me ? Oh, Emilie, Emilie ! — Cheerful-- 
beautiful ! Alas, Sir, you are a stranger. Did you knov 
the ground you trod on, you would think differently of the 
place* No, Sir! These doleful gardens wear the garb of 
wo. Melancholy has chosen them for her empire, and aof; 
row for its refuge. All writers are united on that point. 
And if, let me ask in the words of a modem author, — ^if it 
is impossible to think, without a sigh, of the Isle of Nazos, 
or the banks of the Mondego, the fountain of Vaucluse, or 
the forest of the Paraclet ; why should we forget, in this 
amorous topography, the ancient Chateau Vabert, which 
history, imaginaAon and sentiment unite to dignify I" 

Having thus exclaimed, with a theatrical air, he stalked 
away ; and, as he glide<l through the plantation, I saw him 
cast his looks from earth to heaven. A little farther, en* 
countering one of the benches, he fell bodily over it, sprawl- 
ing on the ground, and had scarcely recovered his legs when 
his head came in violent contact with one of the Ume trees. 
The abruptness of this hint seemed to bring him to himself^ 
for he walked rapidly to the next gate and disappearedy 
leaving me at no loss to judge of his pursuits and profession. 
I never had the pleasure of seeipg hira again ; and though 
somewhat piqued to have been so taken in by the rhapsodies 
of a flighty poet, I nevertheless resolved to as(*ertain on what 
foundation they were built. A little stung by the justice of 
his remark, ^Uhat I did not know the ground 1 trod on," 
aware of the influence which historical recollections have 
upon the. mind, and knowing how much association regulates 
our likings and antipathies, 1 resolved to exiimine into the 
history of the spot. 

I do not mean to display to my readers all the secrets of 
my researches. In truth, I am apprehensive that if I wrote 
all I have learned on this ^nighty matter, my pages would be 
turned over faster than printed. But in all my reading for 
centuries back, if 1 may so express myself, I could find 
nothing to corroborate the poet's assertion ; nor, in the long 
list of noble and royal names connected with the pahcer 
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Idgbt wbich could attacb to it any very overwhelmiDg in- 
teiresl. I betook mytelf therefore to more modern stiMJieff, 
mnd found, to my utter surprise, that the poet was fairly and 
honestly borne out in the gloomy picture he had drawn, by 
the united opinions of seferal authors, who have apparently 
laboured under some such unhappy influence as his own* 

One of these,* having to describe the monotonous and 
melancholy life of an old bachelor, and wishing to give him 
a fitting recreation, makes him walk in the Luxembourg— . 

'* Je Taif aa Luzembomg me promener on pea." 

Another author! makes it the asylum of silence, retire- 
ment, and deep thought. In a work;]; more systematic and 
original than his, are the following reflections on the gardens : 
^ II semble que la langueur habite en personne c^s lieux, 
dont auciine metamorphose ne saurait changer Piropression. 
C'est un point du globe d^cidSment d4vou6 a la taciturnity. 
En vain Tart et le luxe y rassembleraient tout ce qui peut 
charmer les yeux, ils ne sauraient arracher Vkme au senti- 
ment de tristesse qu'elle y respire. Je ne r^pondrais memo 
pas que, peupl6 de hourisy il reprit une face nouvelte. Ce 
jardin est Tembl^me de la vie, que rien ne peut ^gayer. Je 
ne donnerais pas huit jours de promenade consecutive au 
Luxembourg, h qu^lqu'un enclin & la melancolie, pour y 
terminer sa languissante carriere. " 

A later work§ allows that, under the improvement of M. 
Chalgrin the architect, (whose name is so nearly in unison 
with the ruUure of others who have laboured there,) these 
gardens have assumed an appearance aamewhat ^^plus riarU 
et plus agriable qu'autrefois.^^ 

But all this accordance of opinion, as to the characteristic 
melancholy of the place, fell short of my desire, which was, 
to have a notion so much at variance with my own rationality 
accounted for. I still sought my object ; and at length met 
with an author who, abandoning all hope of establishing a 
solid reason for the conceit, takes refuge in imagination, and 
retracing the steps of historical record, attributes to the 
memory of two royal lovers the secret sympathy which steab 

* M. CoUm d'Harlerille. 

t Mereier. Tableau de Paris, t. ii. p. tlS. 

t Pensto et Reflections par HippoUte de Livrj, t tiJ. p. 184. 

$ Tableaa Hiftohque et Pittocetqae de Paris, t. iii. Parif, 1811. 
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Upon his soul. To the warmth of poetical fancy he exclaims^ 
*^ Delicious shades, dark arbours of the Luxembourg, wh j 
have not the muses added their voluptuous enchantment to 
that of your promenades ? Why has not poetry joined \\s 
efforts to those of the other arts, which have united to ear" 
hellish you with their wonders ? A few stanzas on Bertha 
mnd her lover would have given lo your perfumes and your 
bowers a sweeter and more mysterious charm ; and in the 
rustling of the zephyrs through your leaves, fancy might still 
whisper that we heard the tones of the sacred harp t May 
it not be permitted to the poet to attribute the inconceivable 
melaocholy of these grounds to the unhappy loves of which 
Ihey were formerly the witness, and to the torrents of tears 
by which they were bedewed ? Might we not thus explain 
the attraction which they have always had for the afflicted 
and contemplative mind ? - It is in vain that sculpture has 
mingled the laughing figures of the Loves and Graces. It 
is in vain that all which is most amiable in nature assembl6s 
here. Nothing can remove from this garden the air of wo, 
which strikes the, lonely wanderer with surprise. Thanks to 
the adventures of Robebt and Bbrtha, his reveries are not 
without an object."* 

To Robert and Bertha, then, my whole attention was 
turned. 1 do not mean to say that I had wholly forgotten 
the name of King Robert the Pious : but I must in candour 
acknowledge that almost every thing relating to him beyond 
that^ had faded from my memory, in common with the par- 
ticular details of many other virtuous monarchs. It is 
conquerors and tyrants that have fastened the firmest on my 
recollection ' I remembered the prince in question only as 
nearly contemporary with Edwy of England, to the picture of 
whose persecution his own forms a fitting companion. 

I left nothing undone to retrace his adventures with Ber- 
tha, his fair^ but unfortunate cousin. Many an hour was^ 
passed in researches through the galleries of La Biblioth^que 
du Roi. Many a guardian spirit, which had long slum- 
bered on its post of sentinel to the ponderous folios of the 
olden time, was wakened from its sleep of ages ; many a 
dust-covered tome was roused from its repose as I mounted 
the huge step-ladders, accompanied by some assistant of 
Monsieur Van Pradt, the polite librarian, or of M. Haze^ 

* £ia Gtnle Po6tiqoe, pat Marebangy^ t v. jp. S3. 
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the no less accommodating; keeper of the HSS. Many a 
smile of cheerful greeting has met me on my daily repeated 
Tisifes, while I am pretty sure that the real feelings they co- 
vered were any thing but those of welcome. In short, for 
several days, my own patience and the politeness of my in- 
formants were taxed to the utmost. I had recours<e to every 
thing that could bear on the point in question. Disserta- 
tion, biograpKy, histories, collections, and chronicles ; Mar- 
tenne, Duranti, Mezerai, Rivet, and many others, lent their 
aid to fill my note book. But I must, aHer all, acknowledge 
myself more indebted to M. de Marchangy and his interesting 
work, than all the others put together. I have freely availed 
myself of their united labours from 'first to last ; but I found 
in ^' La Gaule Po^tique" the greater part of the details and 
colouring which filled up each earlier sketch. 

I have only to add, that since I became familiar with the 
history of Robert and Bertha, I have experienced more 
strongly than evei the empire of imagination over fact. My 
walks in the Luxembourg have never since been accom- 
panied by that fresh and joyous complacency which was 
wont to be their companion. I no longer see serenity and 
pleasure in its shades and flowers ; 1 continually picture but 
in fancy the palace of Valvert and its persecuted inhabitants ; 
and find a new proof of the power uf feeling in stamping its 
character on ail the works of Nature and Art. 

THB STOBY. 

The prince, whose story I am about to relate, was the son 
of Hugues Capet,, the celebrated founder of the present race 
of French Kings, and he succeeded his father on the throne 
of France in the year 998. Histgjrv does not afford an ex- 
ample of an individual more riol^Undowed with the gifts 
of nature. He was descended from the most illustrious 
sources ; the blood of Clovis and Charlemange flowing in his 
veins, and deriving fi'esh purity firom such channels. His 
person was a model of manly beauty,* his mind endowed 

* Th« fbUowiagdetoriptioii ofhif penon it from the p«n of hit biographer 
and eoatempnrarf , the Mook llelf[[«Mat, **Hiijiit iffitmr statara eorporfs 
^mintiii, eaaariee admodon plana, at bene daeta, <iciili hnmilei, nares par- 
laets et patois, oa «oare et dolee ad dandmn sanctte paeis otcalam, barba 
Mtia hoMsta, humeri ejof ia altwn porreoCi.*'— JSJpaome Vita Robeiii Regis. 
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with the brightest talents, afid his heart the seat of every 
firtue. At little more than twenty years of age, he was 
crowned king, together with his father ; and the first acts of 
his power were devoted to the glory of religion and the graor 
deur of the church. He convoked several councils for the 
suppression of heresies, made frequent pilgrimages to the 
tombs of the saints, composed many pious hymns, and was ia 
the habitof joining his voice with that of the priests, who sang 
in chorus the praise of the Most High. But his piety was 
not confined to these questionable proofs. He displayed 
the utmost munificence in honour of religion, founded many^ 
churches and monasteries, and distributed in charity the 
greater part of bis treasures. His humility was proportioned 
to his munificence, for he went constantly accompanied by 
twelve paupers, and fi-equently with his own hands fed and 
clothed the poor.* It is not then surprising that he ob- 
tained the title of ^^ the most pious of kings.'* 

But this wonderful display of virtue, however sublime, is 
characteristic of a saint rather than a king ; and Robert 
would probably have been handed down to posterity only as 
a canonized monarch and a worker of miracles,! had he not 
been tenderly alive to one passion, which unites him to our 

* These acts ^ve odeesion to the foUowing verses, by one whom Helgalduft 
styles Clarisnmua Versifieator ;-~ 

Major cura boni e9t fratrom relevare laborcs^ 

£t fieri optatam tristibus aaxilium ; 
Pasoere jcjonos, nudos vestire, li^atos 

Solvere, discordes eoncUiare itibi ; 
Etqnscamqoe homioen miiieri solatia qQ»rant| 

Hsc at possibile est pronere corde pio, . 
Ut recti veri cupidus, vereqne beniffnus, 
Qjam mala sunt fufl;iat, quB bona soot faeiat. 
That these (adds Helgaldus) were to be foaqd in soch a man, every OBt- 
knew, because God always loved him. 

t The worthy monk, not content with clothing his hero in real attrilNite% 
was resolved to decorate hira with superhiuuan powers. He therefore te$ 
uSf that Robert bavins ordered a palace to be built, and coiuinc to it for the 
first time to a splendid banquet on Easter day, a blind man approached, and 
humbly b' sought him to throw in his face some of the water in which be 
was washing his hands. The kine, unconscious uf bis own sanctity, did so 
with a jocular air ; when, to the astf^niphment of all present, the bmid maa 
recovered his sight, i. e. the impontor opened hia eyes. 

Helgaldus also records a peculiarity of Robert's when on boisehack, 
whichi he saya, was looked on as another miracle : and the nbacarity of the 
sentence being worthy of the snlgect, I give it in the monk's own wordfr«- 
<* Sedens equoregio. mirabile dietu, pene jungebant pedum digiti calcaneoJ* 
This flexibility of foot and the pretended miracle are the only noateriall 
en which superstition could work, to deprive Robert of oar aympatby, by 
■uking him moie than a man. 
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sympathies by a tie the most binding to humanity. An ob^ 
ject of admfration to alt the prii^cesses of France and the 
' neighbouring countries, his alliance was sought by several 
jnbnarchs, whose daughters would have been but too happy 
]iad Robert even listened to their claims for competition. 
But his heart received no enjoyment from such distinction^; 
and, during the pomps and ceremonies of each new em- 
bassy, he only thought of his beauteous and beloved cousin^ 
Bertha, daughter of Conrad, the King of Burgundy. 

Known to each other from infancy, the lovers had grown 
up on terms of the purest affe<:tion. 1'he happiest days of 
Robert had been passed in the territories of his kinsmah 
Conrad, where, wandering hand in hand w^th Bertlia, he had 
ao often traced the windings of the romantic Saone, gazed 
on the blue and shadowy chain of distant Alps, and forgot 
the world's realities, while picturing a futurity of bliss, never 
alas ! t(j(. be realized. A little circumstance, in early life, 
had tended to draw this young couple more closely together, 
and gave them a sort of spiritual alliance, on which they 
loved to dwell, as a prelude to their coming union. A pea* 
sant woman, in whose little vineyard, overhanging the river, 
the young playmates used soinetimes to repose, had solicited 
ti)e honour of Bertha's becoming sponsor to her new-born 
infant. The princess, delighted at the importance of the 
•ffice, was resolved to associate in it him, without whose 
participation nothing was a pleasure to her. The young 
heart of Robert bounded gladly at this auspicious connexion. 
The f^te on occasion of the baptism was a joydus one ; and 
lor several years the sponsors fulfilled their duties in watch- 
ing over and providing for the child. 

After the first acts of Robert's reign, which proved that he 
considered his duties towards Heaven above the concerns of 
mortal happiness, he turned his views to that long-hoped- 
for union, whose bright perspective had shone resplendent 
through all the scenes of his hitherto unruffled life. He was, 
however, too well acquainted with the complicated abuses 
which then disgraced the church, not to be aware of two 
slight obstacles to his marriage. It was prohibited between 
f elatives so distant as the seventh degree ; and, by a greater 
stretch of absurdity, between those persons who had held 
together an infant at the font. ' These regulations having 
been enacted, not an. the spirit of religion, but for the fur- 
Iherance of pontifical power, Robert did not hesitate to be- 
lieve that a dispensation would be easily procured. 
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With his accustomed deference to the papal authoritf, he 
prepared a deputation for the purpose of making the demead ; 
hut whether from an afterfear of refusal, or from ardour in 
the pursuit of that blessing so immediately within his reaoh^ 
his first intention was fatally abandoned. Yet he did not 
attempt to consummate his union, without such authority as 
he believed competent to sanction its irregularity. He sum- 
moned together the bishops of his kingdom, to whose delib* 
erations the question was submitted ; and tiiey, either from 
that political influence which ever took the lead of religious 
scruples with the papal tribunal itself, or perhaps from a con* 
scientious conviction in the purity of their proceedings, so* 
lemnly gave their permission for the marriage, revoking, for 
the occasion, the canonical prohibition. Robert, thou^ 
confident in the issue of his appeal, had, in common with all 
lovers, felt those occasional agitations which nothing but 
possession can remove. Scarcely was the ecclesiastical 
council dissolved, when the enamoured king hastened to his 
Bertha, with the decision which empowered him, indeed to 
call her his. 

The joys of lovers are concealed by an impenetrable yet 
fragile veil. They derive their exquisite delicacy in a great 
measure from this secrecy ; and though no one niay say what 
is the delight of the individual, every one is ready to believe 
that it cannot surpass what he has himself experienced. I 
leave it then to my readers to imagine that of Rilbert^ while 
he pressed the lovely Bertha to bis bosom, and his subse* 
quent triumphant pride when they made their pybiic entry 
into Paris, escorted by the prayers and blessings of their 
people. 

This event was celebrated with all the splendour common 
to the nuptials of kings, but accompanied also by those softer 
endearments which kings but seldom taste. The magnificent 
D^tes on the occasion gave little pleasure to the new marrfed 
pair ; but they joined with fervid piety in the religious rites 
and ceremonies which hallowed their enjoyments. And 
when, after some days' abandonment to these public demon- 
strations, the people subsided quietly into the contemplation 
of the national good, the sovereign and his brid^ commenced, 
In the retirement of their palace, that reign of pure felieily 
which ended ere they felt it was begun. 

Robert had, immediately after the celebration of his mar- 
riage, despatched ambassadors to the papal court to announce 



it^ AOd biiBibly impl#re tha ))onti0ical#lMi04i0tion. But in 
tb«il ageibe lust of pol^eir and t>ride of prerogatii^e Wore more 

' potent to the cburch than sympathy fbr human happiness or 
compassion for mortal frailty. An extraordinary couiioii was' 
insuntly assfiimbl^ ; .aQd the irritated ihaj^tj of the P6pe> 
iaui^ demiotciatidns^ wbii^fa wero^isbded by the andvering 
indignation of the fathers. A tioleot reproof, ^As fulmi> 
nated against the King of Fraoeei who, for having dared to 
be. guided ,by the insui&ciieht ^uthdrity of thq Oallicap church, 
Mras conuoiapded iqstantly fo separq^te ^okf hi3 youthful 
hride^ mdi a pi^nance of seven years tvad. efpjoined to 
both. \ -. / '■ . , • ' V \ •• •■ • ' . '-: -- 

The well ktjowir piety and geiitle dispdsitipn of^lloWt 
led his implaoable judges, to rtickoo on a profQipt submbsion/ 
Tbey knevr the important ^K^cessioA of temporal power tpbe 
gained by the punishment of jiuch a flistipgui^faed. ofiepder ; 
YthOj had lu» possessed ai^pvtation for. boldoiBss proportioned 
tQ| his virtui^t had: never, perbap^i' been driven to a hazar(iied 
difiobe^eiice. Tl\e decirei^ ^ splemliLy procrauned in 
France. The people Heard ii with consternation) and' tiie 
Ismg ^ith' amazement He could scarcely lielipve its real- 
ity ; but when }iis astenisbed ministers a&d ferrified bishops 
confirnted itvailithentif^ityy be resolved upon making every 
submisaioia to. the churctl, and obeyinj? all its commands short 
of the s(bandonment'of: Ms' bride^ On this |;)ioint>be hali not 
a iiiomeat*8, hesitation, aiyd in, the most trying hours of his 
subi^equent misery he never awetved from his reMtotioa. 

SupplicaUons for demenoy were addressed to the papal 
throne, in which the voice of the whole kingdom wasjoined 
to that of the king, but in vain, llie indignant Pontiff a se- 
cond time demanded the divorce ; and, it default of instant. 

, Gompliaaoet empowered i^is legate, to pronounce' agabst 

' Bobert the following Anathema : — 

**^Iiat he be cursed aliko. in the populous wal&s'of the 
<Htie89 and in the soHtydes of ttie fields. Tiiat with him b^ 
cursed bis children, his flocks, and. .bis domains. That qo^ 
Clirbtian call bim brother, n0r gli^t ^im the salutation ot 
peace. That no pri^ pray in his name<nor adipii him to tb6 
akar of divioe giace and ^vour; That ftiendsliipt conso^ 
lation, and kope be baniabe4 from his d^tbbed ; aiiid that no 
beloved band shall close Us eyelids. That hifi entrdb, ,fike 
those of tbs impious Arimi, M from his haJfopeii breaat. 
That bis corps lie uaburied on tbo hanM oS tfai^ ^ifti)^ 
VoL.1.— T 
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river. Tbat his phones whiten in thie desert windsv while ni> 
pilgrim dares Ap ^trew a little c^arth over tfieir wretched te- 
mains. That his name be a horror to future time, or rather 
that his memory foe forgotten among men, and that the 
blessed dawn Of a futur^ life brighten not his shade !"* 

The legate summoklsd Robert to compliance with th^ er^: 
ders of t(he church, and on hid refusal, promij^lgated the ter^ 
rific depundratipn. The historians have done weM in hot 
attempting to describe the effects produced on Robert, fier* 
tbn, and the other listeners to this frightftil decree. . We may 
imagirte the despair which, in that age Of sup^ei^tition, must 
have ipUowed itq pfublic aQnoonoement. We .may f^tyre 
the groups of selfish courtiers — the servile 6r conscientious 
clergy— the horror-stricken people~-«U ihoved by obe im* 
pulse' of superstition and obedience, to fly frpm the pre^mce 
of their denounced and desokite sovereign. 

In all paints of the kingdpm the bishbps raided their Voiced 
against the victih) Pf their own act, and menaced him with 
the-divine wrath. ' His niini^ters— the favourites' of his plea* 
sures — ^the officers of his household— ^his Verv meniajs,'dared 
not venture tp hokf communion with him, iearihg fnfection 
from the breath of the excommunicaCed ; an object more 
dres^ded in those days of darkness than the contagion pf ma* 
lady or death. . Two miserable slaves' alone remained of his 
whole train of attendants: aiid these wretches, who were 
tbl& supposed to be sacrificed to qterhar perdition, were 
forced to the office. They shuddered as they approached 
their unfortunate master and his partner in wretchedness: 
and with averted looks presented them their food, the remains 
of whidh were flung away, and the vases which they touched 
were purified by bdng passi&d through tl^e flames. 

In the niidst of this abandonment, Robert sighed not for 
the, honours and distinctions he had lost. He deeply lament- 
ed that he no longer saw in his forsaken viestibule the crowds 
of beggars, to whom he j^ad daily distributed the evangelical 
brdad, wjGishing their feet in imitation of t^e pHmitive Chris-* 
iiahs. He wept to see that they Ifled from him now, as from 
i^ mdnster whose look W4S death. '^ . 

. But tb^ ovprwhelraing mis<sfy thus partaken by Robert 
and hi3 youthful bride idt them Q6me moments of voluptu- 

* A pftniUei tp ihii biece of atrocioiirftoqueace miy K>^ fbiAid in tlie Ap^ 



^U8 repose, some hasty hours pf fbrgetfiilness of the tyranny 
ofraein, and of spblime reliance on the g6od)aess of God. 
Become each other's world, and concentrating in themselves 
their affections, sympathies, and hopeiis, they found even in 
(heir desolatieness resources, of enjoyment unknown to < the 
hearts of kii^. Mo^rnin^a^d night they, wandered -together 
in thegardei^s ai^ shrubberies of the Palace Valvert,* which 
Bobert bad.buih, whe^e the cloisters of the Chartieux were 
^erward er^ted, and where the gardens of the Luxem^ 
bpurg extend at present. Here, while the ch^|r9h held them 
up as Objects bf ^ivine wratb^ and called dowii up6n them 
aV the miseries of life, they rejoiced to find in these peace-* 
a,ble sfljitbdes as pure a sky and as fragrant a shade as they 
had enjoyed before the fulmination of the terrible anathema. 

Encouraged by their belief in the goodness and eleniency 
qf Heaven, they somefimes hoped that God would pardon 
their. oflonce. UnKble to put up their prayerB in the temples, 
which were, Closed againdt them, they prostrated themselves 
before a turf-forfned altar* raised pnder^ the shade of vines and 
overhapgipg shrubs, tt was in such mornents of enthu- , 
siastic piety, tvhen far ftom llhe dxecral^le passions of, those 
who had persec^uted, and the cowardly abandonment of those 
Mrhp had betrayed him— ^in the arms of his lovely bij^de, and 
in the presence of his G<>d, that Robert composed those 
hymns which are to, be this day chanted in the service of 
the church - 

Bertha, while listening to these sacred songs, smiled on 
the inspiration and the eloquence of ttieYoyal bard ; but the 
transient gleam of pleasure was little in Unison with the big 
tear floating in her azure eye, and was soon overcast by the 
cloud of grief uprising from her heart Frequently starting 
from some dre^m of terror, she would quit the couch where 
Kobert elept, in'tfae'calm produced by conscious virtue, and 
dignified by strength of mind. Burikogjn the fever of her 
agitation, she would ru^h into the freshness of the summer 
air, and give a fi'ee course to the expression of her wd in 
the midst of the itiagnific^nt desolation around her. Pacing, 
with irregular steps, the lofty galleries, or seated at an open 
casemeJQt, her throbbing head supported oh her clasped 
hands, she would pass whole weajry hours, her tears flowing, 

* The gFoniid occupied by the Pabice Vidrert, or Vanvert, wis naated by 
Bt Louis toflieChanifazi by an Act dated ^ Melim ill the month of Maj, 
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m4 hisrr riglii liiiiigltog witli the tnournfttl breeze vfbieh 
dwept alot^g the vftst and solitairy eoiYiiio^. Thousaiids of 
conflietiDg Aough^ crossed her mind in rajnd succession : 
Wishei3, abandoned as soon as formed ; designs, projected 
and cast aside ; prayers, put up ih hope and retailed in de- 
apondedcy ! Sometimes she determined to undertake a pil- 
grimage to Uome, on foot and alone; for no oii^ dared co&- 
duct he^ ; to thro^ herself at the feet of the Pope, anid con- 
jtire him to revoke the sentence. Soihetitnes Khe resolved 
i6 fly, unknown, from the husband and thebounti^ to whom 
she had brought such misery; to sAut herself up in some 
obscure monastery^ or some hermitage in the mids| of a 
dreary desert. But the idea of quitting for ever the (Mily 
(abiect of her earthly affections, without even the agonized 
enjoyment of a last farewell, made hjer trembly Vnih terror 
and despair. 

These Agitating reveries were often interrupted by the 
opening morning; and the luxuriant. colouring, reflected 
. ^om the heavens upon the fa6e of rejoicing nature, was 
in a measure spread over Mr who formed at first so strikin|f 
k contrast to its brillianby. The skyv gradually covered wim 
the glowing tints of the dawh ; the clouds, reflecting this 
purple and azUre colouring ; the glittering dewdrops, bathing 
the opening flowers ;. ihe birds warbling in the groves, and 
the skylark mounting into the air, fVom the bosom of those 
fertile fields which are now occupied by the palace and it^ 
courts ; all these images of happiness insensibly spread their 
influence aver the soul of Beitha, and removed for a white 
her sad presentiments. ^ Her feelings, so long harassed by 
perplexity and anguish, reO|^ned to the rays of hope. 
Young and lovely as she was pure, without remorse, pos« 
sessing her husband still, a secret feeling seemed to say that 
her. happy hoUrs were not for ever flown, but that peace and 
comfort were yet in store for her. Then, with, a smjle light- 
ing her eyes and playing round her lips, she flew to meet bim^ 
whose kisses quidkly dissipated the traces of her tears. 
Th^se chaste caresses, the harmphidus sdunds of her lyre, 
the roses with whi<^h she ornamented her hair, the transports 
of that, age whose brief enjoyments are regretted for evei*, 
this essence of delight etaporating in the fire of yo\jt(b and 
love, all plunged them into a tempQruy delirium of joy. 
Little then did tbey consider the pomp fi'bm which Ifaey were 
hurled, or the venal homage of the court which they had 
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ioai* PierMcuted on earth, thsy seemed to have t^ken refuge 
in tte heavens. , . 

. ' Butjhe con^nuM struggle between hope and fear, the 
tQri^ents.of imagination an4.,iQternal suffering, injured every 
hour the health ot the queen. The fruit of love which she 
carried in her bosom, was withered ere it ripened, and a pre- 
/mature delivery robbed her ,and her husband of their greatest 
hope. Ignorance and superstition, lending .their aid to more 
crio^nal. feelingSt quickly spread the report, that Bertha had 
I brought forth a monster of hideous deformity ; and the peo- 
ple were worked upon to beUeve that God permitted this 
prodi^ to puqiah Robert for hi^ disobedience. This con- 
Tiction removed, in a great measure, the. sympathy with 
which they bad hitherto regarded, and in some degree .con- 
soled, their unhappy monarch. 

The Pope, finding that all these ' accumulated miseries 
were iasufficient to shake the f^ith which the youthful couple 
had ^worn, §nd which each acoe^ b(. misfortune seemed to 
bind more firmly, resolved on still tjiore rigorous means ; and 
visiting on thousands the iinagined guilt of, one pair, he ex- 
communicated all France, apd put the whole kingdom in 
interdict! ' . ' 

' Then ctoe th<^ height of desolation and despair. No class 
was exempt from the ter;cible effects of" thi^ horrid denounce^ 
menC The inhabitants of the fields feared to enter on their 
culture, lest the seeds should. turn to poison, or the fire of 
heaven consume their ripening harvest. No merchant venr 
tured to equip a vessel, or any sailor to put to seSy appre** 
hensive that the Virgin, who had hitherto received the 
prayers of the mariner, would no longer lend them her pro- 
tection, and that the combinations of wave and, wind would 
drive them to destruction. Warriors no longer took up arn^r, 
but with a secret terror by which they were ^.alf vanquished ; 
for they dreaded that the Ood of armies would abandon their 
banners, and, banish the natural valour «whicfa was wont t9 
fire their ^oms. , * 

Constei^nation and suffering were not less felt by the citi- 
zens of the towns, debarred the privilege of those sacraments 
which 4t that time ratified the most important acts of social 
intercourse.' There was a total proscription of marriage, 
baptism, burial, otj: pilgrimage. At every inomeht were seen 
to arrive at the church gates, which they itiight not enter, 
lovers, who came to implore the nuptial benediction; mo* 
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liters, ivM carried thtir tiewlnmi tSBspfiAg^ to w«8b zyhef ia 
the sacred font tlie stains of origioal sin ; ftnSieii, covert 
with fnourning^niimtles and y^e^^g oyer Am nnburied corpse 
of a pSreiH or friend ; pipus^ cfaihfren or faithfol virgins, s^- 
iirg to tight the taper of hope at the altar of their patroti mto^ 
or teU the blesaed beads of th^iir rosarjr to solicit the safe 
rettim of a father or a loter ; the sick and infirm, certain of 
ctnre if they conld but pass under the shrine of iniracle&'>— 
but all was vain. The ^ancttiaries were closed; and the 
infle^ble ministers of God, profkning his name to purposes 
so impious, forced iheereWds from the deserted teniples, to 
shout forth before the residence of their kij^g, cifirses, accu- 
sations, and threats. ' *' . 

When Robert saw,iirom the windows of bis ^partmeots^ 
the courts filled with these unfortunates; when he saw their 
various processions, their grief, their wasted and, miserable 
looks, caused by unavatlitig flistings and penance ; when he 
beheld on all sides of the avetioes leading io the pahure, 
hearses With their toad of death, br litters covered with some 
dying wretches, while hundreds of bands Were raiised towards 
himf in ibenaCe or supplication, unable longer to resist, he 
decided on separating from his wifo. But when, turning 
again firom the hideous spectacle pj'esented by this despairing 
multitude, his eyes caught the distant figure of his beloved 
one, slowly pacing some gardeii walk fiir distant from the 
direfiil tumult', heftlt tha^ he could not part from her but 
with life, aud :he. refosed to listen to the barbarians who 
detAatded' a sacrifice which he feh to be impdssihte. , 

But this sacriflceatlength took placer Robert yieided 
not^ but Sertbk was overpower^ by the conflict ; and sukxw 
moued in one decisive resofuticn the united energies of virtt^, 
' retigioti, and despah*. She fiuDg herself abrupSly before ber 
husband, in amoment when he was wholly unprepared, and 
her inguish burst forth in the foHowing aiMress :— ^^ Adieu, 
Itpbert! adieu, my beloved f While misfortune pressed 
npon us alone« our mutual sufiering gave nttttual strength to 
resist it : but, ala$! what avaH)s the tenderness and foith of 
two lovers, abandoned by heaven and eardi, for the miseries 
of these inimcen^ citizens sufibring for it t If I wec^, yom* 
looks are suflteient to dry up my tears. B^re my smile, 
your gneis evaporate, mt th» balm of love^ <fistilling from 
the very wounds which it has thus the power to heal, is 
widiout any vbtue for the ulcertited he»ts tft our unhajqpy 
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5iibjeoti, netinfta of an obcrttntey of which we only ^jdy the 
d^ghts. Adieii, Robert I itripiMd of the mantle t^C peni- 
tenoOf and refaabited in tha royal purple, remount your 
tiirone, more fitptendid and grea)ter than before !, light of my 
early days! you whom the clouds of my destiny have too 
long obscured, shed once more your lustre upon delighted 
France, and let the darkness which now c9vers her be Wholly 
centered in me, and no bnger en? dope the monarch and 
his people ! Adieu, Robert ! adieu, my king ! my husband ! 
my friend ! Alas ! is it at the moment of losing all for ever 
that I recall so many titles ! But calm thy grief; thou whose 
voice has so often tbr|lM through my framei This parting 
word, fatal as it seems, must sooner or later be said 6y those 
who are most happy. Beath, as Cruel as the tyranny which 
tears us from each other, jvouldv in .a very few years, have 
iiievitably snatchedf one of us away. Alas ! it is in this 
moment that i feel, in the undtterable force of my affection, 
that nothing which has limits is sufficient for immortal love, 
and that it is not in this world that lovers should build their 
hopes. — But, alas ! tita i what frightful recollections shoot 
in anguish through my brain i Unfortunate that I am, I 
dare to speak of a hereafter, the hopes of which are forbid- 
den 'to us t ' O Ood ! O Ood 1 are we then cursed fi>r all 
eternity? — Parting In this life, are we then severed for ever 
and ever ?''^ .. 

Unable to proceed, her voice was stifled with sobs, and 
uttered only confused and inarticulate SQulids. 

Robert, plunged in stupor, neither saw nor heanl ; and, 
without uttering a word, he clasped In his hands the trem- 
bling hands of his wifb. She would, by a last effort, again 
iiave spoken, but coukl not. She cast bet eyes upon her . 
husband, and then up to heaven ; when, covering her fttce 
with her veil, she parsed With a hurried step through the por« 
ticoes where the people h$fi taken their aoeustomed place. 
Robert sprang frx>m the lethargic agony which for 'a moment 
rendered him insensible,. and strove in vain to oppose her 
departure. She had already disappeared in the crowd, 
which flin^^ng themselves at the feel of the. king, embracing 
his knees, and clinging to his garments, prevented his fol- 
lowing her steps. ' 

The news of the separAtion ran with lightning^qieed 
through Paris and the neighbouring hamlets; wUle the 
reconciled church, instantly proclaimed indulgence and re- 
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maeiatL Berths htnnf hurried the momeiitary prepara- 
.tions for departure, noosed a car drawn by three coursers ; 
.and, with an humble esoort, took the route to Burgundy. 
.. . Passing unobserved through the city, she saw the delighted 
Parisians, dressed in their holydajr suits,, embracing, congra- 

Jitingy and commencing once again th^ round of their 
asures. The greatest number were rushing towards the 
m churches, singing hymns of gratitude andjoy»in which 
name of Berdia was mingled with that of Heaven, which 
I inspired her with her desperate, and uplooked-for reao* 
^-,-ion. 

In one place she encountered a group of amiliug friends 
conducting two expectant lovers, on the point of Sanctifying 
thdr passion at the foot of the altar : she looked on them^ 
and felt that she was never to taste the delights of wedded 
love ! She met, again, piqus mothers, who hastened to pre- 
sent their children for the baptism so long denied them ; and 
she felt that her heart would never throb to the exquisite 
charms of maternal tenderness i A little farther a funeral 
train crossed her path ; when, tfarowinff a long and desiring 
look upon the bier» "There, there^" sh? cried, "is my 
hope!" 

She passed the suburbs of thei ancient Lutetia. Arrived 
on the heights, where, sinqe then the melancholy Bicetre 
erected its guilt-stained walls, but w;here nothing was at that 
time to be, seen but a wood of cypress, she stopped to gaze 
once more on the city which contained'her earthly all. She 
heard the distant sounds of gladness celebrating her departure. 
She wiped away the tears which started to her eyes, and 
strove to distinguish on the vapoury horii^on the roof of the 
Palace Valvert and the trees of its gardens. Her eyes re- 
fused to perform their office — all was a floating mass 6P 
undistinguishable objects. She turned away, and with a 
bursting heart quitted the spot for ever. 
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NorwafQ has been more frequently remarketl dian the 
sLbfiUrd and insufficient data on which fareigners form their 
notions of natipnal characteristics. These are too often 
founded on some sfight trait of individual peculiarity, and 
frequently on some deception expressly practised, and which 
certain gullible travellers catch at, and get hooked upon, 
like iish springing at artiftcia) flies. 

Rather a whimsical instance of this kind of error happened 
toa friend of mine--^hinnelf so fond of whinsicaltties, that 
I only wonder he bali not aheady told the story to the pub- 
]lc4 m his own truly clever and humorous style, 
. This gentleman once teeeiv^d a commi8sioti-**not nnlitary 
1>ut civil--^rom an acquaintance of his, an ^derly young 
lady^ who Jived in sin^e blessedness at Versailles, within 
twelve ^iles of Paris. Like moM Bnglish females of her 
tim^ of lifb, she was particularly fond of tea;— that genuine 
refresher for fading hppes and disappointed expectation-^ 
that best companion for loneliness of heart-^and liquid re- 
pr^entative of those ** black spirits and green,"^ which albne 
ean neutraliae the edckfy tints of yellow melancholy and blue 
devils. This maiden bad been sadly annoyed for some yeans 
with manifold tarieties of teapots, of silver, delph, and por- 
celain, all of French mantrfacture, but of most uucouth and 
unseemly shapes, fit indeed for any purpose on earth, rather 
than the ornamenting of a breakfast-table, or the distillation 
of tea. In this dilemma she entreated my friend to purchase 
for her, on his next trip to Fnmce, a tea-^ of the particular 
eomposititm called queen's metal, anrivalled for its power 
of extracting the very quintessence of the essence of that 
vivifying leaf in whiiSk she rejoiced. My friend, always 
'obliging and galfamt, but somewbat dilatory, ente/ed Exeter 
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'Change bat a few minutes before the departure of the Dover 
mtkii^ in which he had secured a place ; and anxious to make 
the be9t choice, he looked from counter to counter — ^turned 
round and round, as he said himself^ '^ just like a tea-tottint, 
in search of a tea-pol." 

Having at length suited himself, and paid half a guinea 
for his purchase, he hastened to the Angel Inn^ St. Clement'S) 
and took possession of his place in the mail ; and all his 
trunks, and travelling bag, being already packed up in <^ 
boot^ he put his tea-pot into what he facetiously called the 
slipper J that is to say, one of the pockets of the ooach. My 
friend slept soundly till he arrived at Dover, where he took 
a hurried breakfast, having tried, and proved the virtue of his 
tea-ppt ; and knowing the manufacture, it was composed of 
to be prohibited in France, his fertile and contraband ima- 
gination soon devised ah expedient for getting it through the 
custom*house of Calais. 

Many a specimen of sea-sick passengers has been from 
time to time served up for the public amusement— but never 
was one ^*^ so sick, so sad, so wo*begone,'^ exhibited on the 
pier of Calais, in sad reality, as tms genitleman on the day 
in <|ue8tion. He had the true tea-green hue of suffering on 
bis cheek, and looked the very illustration of a breathing 
0aietf c, as he tottered out of the packet, tea-pot in hand. 

*^ Ah, ha, Monsieur, est tr^ maladie ?'* inquired the keea 
and cotopassioi^ate officer of customs, sharply eyeing my 
friend, fu he spoke, quietly and cunningly feehng round his 
.body. with one hand, and taking hold of lus tea-pot with the 
other. 

*' Malade—sick—yes^oi— lr^« isick, very i^obuZe— very 
indeed — very malade^ 'pcm my life^-^'ye bear, don*t you 
seize that tea-pot, give ine my tayere s'il vous plait — ^if you 
please, d'ye see." 

<^Ah! pas pos8ible«<-c'est prohibiei, Monsieur." 

^^ Not possible I — the devil it isn^t— but you must give it 
me for all that, mon ami, unless you'd commit Aiuider! it's 
infected^-poisoned — what d'ye think of that )t contains 
my ptisan — poisonous ptisan' — arsenic, hellebore, and hem- 
lock, mixed-^-Kieath to any other man, life to me — 'pon my 
life it's true-<— so now, give me the tea-pot, like a good fel-* 
low — I faint for a drbk," 

^^ Ma fui, you say true, indeed !" cried the custom-house 
officer, in amphibious English. ^^ You do live on poisoa* 
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iDdeed~you are ver ill-looking! ^ Take your tay^re, an8 
drink your pbisoii, iny dear Saar, 'tjs trop vrai, I see.'* 

" Looking wry ill, you spooney,'* cried my friend, " don^t 
you know the difference, and be pamped to you !'.' Aod he 
walked off without any tear of the officer 'going ibQ same 
waff that he did. . 

Well^^the baggage was hurried through the custoni- 
bouse — the places secured in the diligence — my friend in 
his «eat— ^the tea-pot carefully deposited in the side^^pocket^— 
and opposite to (mr traveller was another, a French gentle- 
man, who had klso borne down fVom London in the Dover 
mail, and had been busily employed "on the road, taking 
notes (bf admiratioii or interrogation, no doubt) in a little 
commonplace book, which hef carried constantly in his 
liand. 

Arrived the next Evening at Paris, coaches were to be 
again exchanged, and my ftiend was soon transplatited into 
the Versailles stage, with his old companions,' the French ' 
note-taker and the mental tea-pot, for which liie really began 
to cdnceive a sort of travelling affection. When the coach 
stopped at the door of his female friend, he got oiit, tea-pot 
once more in hand, made his adieux to his fellow-travellers, 
his salutation to his fair hostess, delivered the treasure into 
her keeping, told the arsenic artifice by which he eluded 
the Calais customs, took copious cup3 of the bright beve- 
rage, distilled in his own alembic, went back to Paris, laid 
in a rich store of whim and comicality, aiid soon after 
arrived in London. 

Three years passed over the head of my friend, touching 
it as lightly, and pofishing it as gently, as the hand of his 
spinster acquaintance polished and preserved the uninjured 
surface of the memorable tea-pot, which was long since 
bani^ed from his memory. One day, about the expiration 
of the p^eriod I mentibn, my firiend went to dine by invita- 
tion at the house of a friend of kis. Having arrived some-' 
what beyond the time appointed, and even after the extra 
half-hour which prescription allows as the privilege of the 
cook. A party of eight or ten persons w^re assembled in 
the drawing-room. My friend entered, paused a moment 6n 
the outside, to make those little irresistible, and I might add, 
alter i^ll, impercepHble adjustments of wristbands, collar, 
aiid side curls, which not one man in a hundred— (not even 
my (iriend, though he is a man in a^ thousand^) ever ent^s.. 
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a drawing-room withcW stopi»Bf to vak^i {fosooner bad 
he followed into tbo room the servaDt'a announceiiient of 
his naDde, and just as he advanoed to mako his bow to the 
hostess and shake hands with the hostt than a taQ, black* 
hair^ whiskered p^sonage, :rusbed between him and the 
leffitimate Object of his earliest salntations, ami with most 
vdiement exdamatiaiis, haK French half Knglish* he seised 
m J friend in his brawny arms, hngged hhn almost to suffo- 
eaten, and imprinted two bamiag kisseaon hia Uofihiiig and 
uoacoiistomed cheeks. 

^^ Ah, mon Oieu, my God ! Is it joo^SaiUP-^Est oe voas, 
Monsieur? Est il possible-^is it possiiblo! Que je suia 
enchants de vous revoir I that I am enchanted at once more 
see you again over and 6ver ! M on faomme do la tay^re — * 
My tea-pot getideman ! . Est ce vrai t Is it a true, not lie ^ 
Oh que je suia content de toos embrasser 1 That I am ver 
much g&d and oontent to hug you in my arm! My dear 
tea-pot gentleman !*^ 

You may fancy the surprise of the lady of the house, and 
her husband, and the other guests, but it would puzzle a poet 
to imagine that of my imprisoned and astonished friend. 
He^ struggled, kicked, and plunged, in vain efibrts U> extri- 
cate himself from his atrong-armed and warm-hearted 
assailant. He answered every embrace. by a jerk, and every 
exclamation by an oath. He lost all obsctrvance of manner 
and temper, and loudly caUed on bis host to give him pro- 
tection. This gentleman, paralyzed by astonishment and 
convulsed with laughter, only added to the vexation of my 
irritated friend. The loud bursts of merriment irresistibly 
excited in the whole party of lookers on, was a proper ac* 
corapaniment to the comicality of the situation, and tbe 
dialogue between the chief actors thusi went on.- 

^ What the deuce do you mean, I aay — 'pon jqiiy life and 
soul, this is too bad — who the devil are y<m ? Let mo go, 
do, thenr^< 

^* Ah, moD Dieu, my God ! You do. not remembof ?'' 

** Never saw you before in ail my born days I" 

« Vous me never see before, never ! I who went bdbre 
yoti from London to Dov^, from Calais to Paiis, and from 
Paris to Ver^aiUesl Que je suis cbarm^ de voua reoeon* 
trer!" 

«< Damn your rencon^e— take your Wftok i^Aisher out of 
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my iiio\2th» and be cursed to you, do-— Or ^pon my life and 
soul— 1" 

" De tay^r© I — de tea-pot 1 You not remember—" 

** The fellow ^s mad — 'pon my life, stark mad I Pray pro- 
tect me— a straight waistcoat here !— *send for a surgeon — 
he 's squeezing me to death — 'pon my life he is !" 

*^ My God, mon Dieu ! What I have suffered on your 
• account !'" 

*' What I do suffer on your account !** 

^^ Mon Dieu, mon Dieu ! my principle called in question !" 

^^ Your due — your due ! Are not you taking it back with 
interest, and be damned to you ? Ton my life now — '' 

*^ My honneur, my reputation is in your hands I'' 

'^ My life and existence are in your arms ! Let me go, 
do!" 

' " Will you go* to Paris, den ? Will you avow yourself de 
gentleman of de tea-pot ? Will you save my hohneur ?" 

<* Will you spare my life, 1 say ? Let me loose, and I '11 
go any, every where." 

** You will?" 

"I will." 

** Go den," cried the Frenchman, loosening his hold — 

^^ And be damned to you I" added my friend, by way of 
dove-tailing the colloquy, and readjusting his neckcloth, 
cravat^ and curls. 

A hurried explanation solved the enigma. The French- 
man was no other than the note-taking personage who tra- 
velled with my friend. ' He had passed a couple of months in 
this country at the time, and on his return to Paris had 
given a flimsy book to the public, called " Travels in Eng- 
land." Among other absurd traits of character, he asserted 
that Englishmen were so fond of tea, that they not only 
lived on it at home, but often travelled from one end of 
Europe to the other, tea-pot in hand. For this the unfor- 
tunate author was criticized, quizzed, and laughed at in all 
the Paris papers, and his book scouted for this one absurdity. 
He, however, believed what he had asserted from the isolated 
instance of his own observation, and he thus exemplified the 
folly of hasty conclusions, jumped at from false premises.' 
He ws^s almost, driven to madness by that severest test of all 
philosophy, but most of all French philpsopliy ; and his joy 
knew no bounds at his recognition of the original and un- 
conscious cause of his discomfiture. 

He explained his grievance, and demanded, as an aqt of 
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Common jostiee at the hands of my friend, a full avowal in 
%ll the journals of Europe of the singular truth of his asser- 
lion; but being alive to reason as well as ridicule^ he was 
^.fler some time, persuaded to abandon his request^ and con- 
vinced that even the justification he sought woald not be 
sufficient to disprove our homely proverb, that '^ one swallow 
r!aes not make a summer."' 
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